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FARMING EAST AND WEST 


Gen. Butler Tells How Pro­ 
tection Helps the Farmer. 


Senator Pfeffer Gives the Aims of the 


Farmers’ Alliance. 


Two Important Speeches Delivered at 


the Butler Club Banquet, May I. 


The annual dinner o{ the Butler Club, an 
organization of friends of Gen. B. F. Butler, 
was held at the Revere House, Boston, on 
Friday evening. The idea of the club is to 
adm it the utmost freedom of expression of 
wiews, so that all shades of political and 
social questions are ventilated thereat. Col. 
IN. A. Plympton presided. 
Ameng the 
Ernests, which numbered over 200, were in­ 
cluded many men of distinction in the State 
and nation, including, besides Gen. Butler, 
United States Senator Pfeffer of Kansas, 
ex-Govs. Banks and Brackett, Hon. Charles 
Levi Woodbury, Hon. Joseph H. O’Neil, 
Hon. F. T. Qreenhalgo of Lowell. Insurance 
Commissioner Merrill, Speaker 
Barrett, 
Corporal Tanner, Hon. J. C. Lincoln and 
Rev. a . A. Ellsworth. 
The speeches of Senator Pfeffer and Gen. 
.Butler were of especial interest, and they 
SJW given below: 


VOICE FROM OUT THE WEST. 


Senator Peffer 
Recites the Creed of 
Alliance Beliefs. 
The Alliance senator from Kansas was 
warmly received, and his earnest remarks 
were listened to with eager attention. He 
spoke as follows: 
“Mr. President and Gentlem en—I 
assure you that this cordial greeting is most 
welcome, and for several reasons, but first 
of all, because you ask me to bring to you 
tidings from my home. 


WILLIAM A. PEFFER. 


“AVo are a long distance apart, as miles 
ITO, and w e are a long distance apart as 
politic-; ga. But th e m en of New England 
sent forth a ruddy yeomanry, and we have 
•time of the blood of New England on the 
toil of Kansas now. 
"We are not repudiators. 
"lf our creditors will only be patient with 
us, we expect to pay every dollar of debt w e 


"We exrert to pay it according to the let­ 
ter and spirit of the contract. 
"But. just at this particular time, we are 
not able to pay. and we are no different 
in that respect from some of your own 
people who are represented by large inter­ 
ests there. 
„ , 
“Let me call your attention to an extended 
railroad system, which originated in Kansas. 
at what was then a small town on the 
frontier known as Atchison—the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Company, one 
or tile children of Kansas ,and Massachu­ 
setts; a system that every Kansas man and 
woman for a long time was exceedingly 
proud of, and we would like to be now, and 
perhaps will be, after our second marriage. 
"The Santo Fe railway always treated us 
kindly and we treated it kindly. 
"But even so well managed a system as 
that, aud with such a manager as Mr. 
Strong, who, when he talked to us, always 
touched tender chords .among the people- 
even that system a little while ago dis­ 
covered that it was 
Em barrassed B eyond R edem ption, 
and it asked just what we are now asking— 
to scale down its debt in the way of interest. 
"Its bonds bearing (J and and 7 per cent, 
were scaled and put upon the market at 4 
per cent., and it lived. 
"Are we to be blamed for asking a scaling 
of our interest? 
"The Santa Fe Railway Company was 
paying 6 and 7 per cent.: we poor fellows 
are paying to you men of New England and 
New York year by year, out of our sweat 
and blood, IO per cent.. 40 per cent, and os 
high as 75 per cent. 
Ay, men of Boston and men of Kansas 
have told me: ‘We are paying as high as 
IOO per cent, for our money? 
’We 
"Well. we are getting tired of it. That is 
what this rebellion means. 
"Supt. Porter of th o census bureau, has 
just issued a bulletin, giving statistics of 
mortgage indebtedeness in most of the 
States, which shows that our farmers are 
paying from IO to 40 per cent, for money. 
"Your fellow-citizen Mr. Atkinson, says 
that tho average rate of increase of labor, 
agriculture and manufac' 
about 8 per cent, annually, 
"We are making money at tho rate of 8 
per cent, and yet have to pay it out at from 
IO to 40 per cent. 
"Our farmers arenotneglectingtheirbusi- 
ness. 
We are simply overwhelmed with 
debt But we are no worse in Kansas than 
in Nebraska, than in Iowa, in the Dakotas, 
in Minnesota: ay. extend your view over 
the entire country. Mr. President, even 
your own old Massachusetts—and I never 
speak the name but what my heart swells 
nut, when I go back to the memories of 
what came upon Massachusetts soil, where 
__ 
r UPI__ __ 
the best civilization on earth was planted 
and where tile republic was born 
Massachusetts, God mess her. 
old 


The census bulletins show that in the 
hill towns of grand old Massachusetts there 
are not as many farmers living now as there 
were IOO years ago. 
"The farmers of New Hampshire, Vermont. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, all are hav-/ 
ing hard times 
We ar© 
No X V c r i e Im K ansas 
than they are in those States. 
"Now we want a new deal, and we are 
going to have it. 
"We will do more than talk. 
"Our people are in earnest. They are feel­ 
ing the pressure, and they have determined 
that they will take their own business into 
their own hands. 
The women are as earnest rn tins m atter 
as the men are. and more so. because it 
touches the home. 
"One thousand eight hundred and eiglity- 
nine was perhaps the best crop year that 
Kansas ever had. The value of our farm 
crops, all told, was $104,000,000. Add to 
that our live stock aud other products, and 
our 
total 
for 
the 
year 
amounts 
to 
$187,000,000. That makes no allowance 
for the supply of the farm or of the 
family. The farmer must have feed for his 
stock, then he must have seed wheat. Then 
allow him $1 a day to keep his family of 
five,or 20 cents per day—it costs us 40 cents 
a day to keep our convicts in tho peniten­ 
tiary—that makes $305 a year. Then allow 
him 8100 to pay the farm expenses, then 
put in SO.OOO.OOO taxes and $13,000,000, 
and you will tind it costs more than all that 
the farms brought in. 
"Averaging the products among the 200,- 
000 farms of tho State, it gives $670 gross 
income. Figure the expenses as above, and 
you find that the outgo is greater by some 
SIO or $15 than the income. 
"So you see that we are gaining in the 
Vestem country just as tho boy gained 
when ho went to school, who, being criti- 
' 
' 
rn< 
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Western 
when lit ------ -- 
r 
cized about his tardiness, sam that when he 
took one step forward he slipped two steps 
backward. Then he was asked, ‘How did 
you get there at all at that rate?’ *W hy,’ be 
said. ‘I faced the other way.’ 
‘T hat is what we are going to do. 
what we want of you, m ea of the 


East, is not to organize a new party—we will 
attend to that out there. 
"We want you to consider whether it is 
not to your interests as well es to ours that 
the R ates of In terest be R educed, 
"Don’t yon know that the secretary of the 
treasury is thinking about suggesting a 2 
per cent, bond to the holders of $50,000,000 
dl the 4Vis that are still out? 
"Now you just strike us with a 2 per cent1 
mortgage. 
"We will pay every debt that we owe in a 
dozen years if you will do that for us. Kan­ 
sas land is aa good security ss a government 
bond. 
"That is as much as I need say to explain 
tho financial situation. I want to spend 
about five minutes explaining to you the 
Alliance movement. 
I see that you people 
here do not understand it. It is no wonder. 
There are some people who are wilfully 
blind. 
“It begins among the farmers, not among 
the 
lawyers. 
tlt 
begins 
among 
the 
toilers, not among the bankers and money 
changers. 
“ It begins among the men who do the 
- ™ Bd 
work, tho men whoso sweat is crystallize! 
into gold, and who are then treated as a 
foot bali. 
"That is where this movement begins. 
“Hence it was that when our Legislature 
came together last winter, and there were 
»3 Alliance men there, every one of them 
voted for the man that is talking to you 
now. 
“The Alliance political movement is not 
the Alliance at all. 
. 
"The Alliance is at the bottom of it, but 
there is no Alliance party. 
"We organized anindependentmovement 
in Kansas. It was proposed by the farmers 
belonging to the Alliance. 
"We are not Democrats, and in this new 
movement we are not Republicans. 
"I think it is altogether likely that before 
vin ’ 
two years there wili be a new independent 
political movement in this country, called 
probably the National party. 
"Because we believe in the government 
having control of all public functions. The 
f overnraentnow controls the post offices; it 
oes a dozen other things for the people. 
"We believe in the government control­ 
ling the transportation of the country. 
“We believe in the government contrai­ 
ls n g th e issue of money. 
"We believe in money getting to the peo­ 
ple without being freighted with interest 
rates that they cannot afford to pay. 
ii 
"So that, believing in the exercise of these 
national functions, I am inclined to think 
that when the time comes for the birth of 
the new child and its baptism, it will be 
named the National party. 
"Now, if you will pardon me. after thank­ 
ing you for your courtesy and for the intense 
interest you have manifested in my remarks, 
I will not detain you longer .but will wish tho 
- _ 
. . 
Ber 
health of my good friend, the general.’’ 


WORDS OF WISDOM. 


The Hero of New Orleans Proclaims 
Political Truths, 
After Senator Pfeffer had retired, Col. 
Plympton said; 
'‘Gentlemen—I doubt if there is a man 
in this hall tonight Who, during the past two 
weeks, has not had, as Mrs. Partington de­ 
scribed it, ‘A fellow feeling iii her bosom’ 
for that Western man who, when he saw' a 
neighbor of his fined 810 for contempt of 
court, walked down tothe judges bench and 
laid down his $10 bill, and said, *1 reckon, 
jedge, I may jest as well jine in now, for I 
don t; believe there is another man in town 
that has any more contempt for this court 
than I do.’ 
"Tho distinguished gentleman whom I 
shall now have the honor to present to you 
may never be permitted to again suffer the 
affliction of appearing before a Judge Car- 
* lo 
penter, but before that great tribunal which 
makos aud unmakes courts and judges, the 
American people, 
General Butler wili 
always receive a warm and hearty welcome. 
and the memory of his great name and 
th* 
deeds will Jive forever in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 
"Now, gentlemen, all up and let us give—” 
The voice of the speaker was drowned in 
the three tremendous cheers which fol­ 
lowed. and which w ere made threo times 
three with a tiger. Colonel Plympton then 
presented* 
fle a . » . F . B u tle r, 
and after the applause had ceased the gen­ 
eral spoke as follows: 
"Mr. C hairm an, F rien d s and F e llo w - 
C itiz e n s —It is my first and grateful duty 
to return to you my very warmest sensibil­ 
ities for your very kind expression of feel­ 
ing. 
“My mind goes back to 30 years ago-29 
years ago, to De exact—when my duty in 
another sphere of public service caused me 
to land on the wharves of New Orleans 
with a handful of troops that never left 
there. 
"We went there to stay; we did stay, and 
the result was that from that hour the back­ 
bone of the rebellion was broken. 
“Your festivities have called back those 
feelings, and they quite unman me; and 
while I may not for the moment control 
ty -........... 
.. _ . . ..... 
them, yet I have another duty to perform to 
this club at this time. 
"You remember a year ago I discussed 
this question with you that our guest has 
d: 
just discussed in another branch. 
“I told you what was in store, what was 
the necessary result of the condition of 
tilings. 
"It appeared to me inevitable. I did not 
have time then to discuss the causes. 
I 
simply spoke to you of what was the con­ 
dition of the farming interests of the 
country. 
"I now come to the other question: W hat 
causes this condition? W hat is the remedy 
for it? 
"The farmers as a class have received 
more from this country than any other 
class, and if you reflect you will see it. We 
not only gave them, every one of them, a 
farm substantially, but we spent millions 
upon millions, and millions upon millions 
untold, to build a railroad to every m an’s 
farm to carry to m arket his products. 
tai 
"More at this point w as done iii behalf of 
the farmers of this country than in behalf 
of anything else. 
"Now what was the result? 
“What w'as the cause of that result? 
"The result was that we could keep none 
tilling a 
of the boys up in New Hampshire tilling a 
farm. They wanted to co West, where they 
could have a farm given them. 
"Our farms were deserted. We could not 
compete with the West on those cheap 
lands. Our lands cost $50 or $100 an acre. 
The best lands in the world could be found 
in the West for $1.25 an acre. That ended 
our farmers, nothing more nor less. 
“Not high interest, nothing but competi­ 
tion. 
W e C ould Not C om pete. 
“W hat was the consequence to the far­ 
mers? 
"It was that there was an immense rubli 
into the business of farming, so that we 
raised of ail the staples of farming but one 
a great deal more than we could use in this 
country, and had to go abroad to find a 
home market, and when we had to do that 
we had to sell at tho price of the market 
abroad, until it became so that the price 
of wheat is determined in Liverpool, tile 
wheat of the American farmer; the price of 
cattle is determined in Liverpool; the price 
of hogs is determined in Europe, and. there­ 
fore. tne farming class is contending with 
the foreign pauper labor of Europe and Asia 
upon their own soil. 
"Our farmers have got to raise wheat a 
little cheaper than it can be raised in Brit­ 
ish India, where labor is worth eight cents 
a day, so that they can sell it a little cheaper 
than India wheat can be sold at Liverpool, 
or else we cannot sell it, 
"Wool is the only one of the things that 
we do not raise too much of, and the reason 
of that is that we cannot, of the various 
kinds .that are wanted, and therefore we 
are in competition with all the world—our 
fanners are. 
"We have about got rid of all our public 
lands that are fit for cultivation. 
“There won’t be any more to be taken up 
in this way of which I have told you: an 
when we get there then this thing stops, 
and the price of laud goes up and the far­ 
mer stays at home, and then one thing 
being controlled, w hich I hope will be con 
trolled, can be controlled and ought to be 
controlled, if they can get their wheat to 
market at a fair price—I only use wheat as 
an example—if they can get their product 
to the m arket at a fair price, then they can 
directly he able to compete against those 
abroad, because then they can supply the 
home m arket here. 
"Then our boys will come back and begin 
to work here in the mills, and when every- 
one comes back there wili be one producer 
less aud one consumer more in the country, 
will 
and the thing will equalize itself and w e 
shall depend on a home market. 
"Go down here and they will tell you that 
it costs less to send beef to Liverpool and 
deliver it there from Chicago, than it costs 
to send beef to Faneuil Hall m arket and 
deliver it there on the same line of railroad. 
"Now before any editor undertakes to 
contradict that won’t he go and make an 
inquiry. 
"The reason why I could tell you at once. 
"Your English steamer comes over here 
with an empty hold aud must have some 
thing to carry back. By taking a large 
cargo at once it can afford to pay somethin_ 
to get it and to carry it back again, whereas 
the rates for bringing it here are higher; 
irecisely as I can get and you can get at 
precisely as I can get and you can get at 
Boston a barrel of Bour quite a number of 
cents cheaper than you can get it at Lowell. 


when that same barrel of flour passes 
directly through Lowell. 
► "That is so everywhere. That is the ar­ 
rangement of trank, and I hope the Far­ 
mers’ Alliance, the Republican party, the 
Democratic party, the people’s party, the 
party, the peon! 
great people, will take hold and regulate 
th) ‘ 
lat. 
"Now, then, what is the other trouble 
with the farmers of the West? Why do 
they borrow money at 7 percent.? Why 
are thev all in debt? Because they are all 
attempting in a very few years to improve 
their farms and bring them up to tho nigh­ 
est state, and they run in debt for improve­ 
rs 
ments on their farms, and that makes a 
great demand for 
mortgages, and they 
always, as I have told you, nave this thing 
in view, that if they cannot pay their mort­ 
gage they. can drop it and go and get some 
hi 
more land somewhere cise 
"Keep that with you all the time. 
"When that condition of things .stops, and 
when the great mass of land shall have 
passed away—and at the present rate it will 
do so in about three years, certainly within 
four: and it bas passed away now so nearly 
that the farmer comes to Congress and asks 
—what? 
Great expenditures for the purpose of 
bringing water from the bowels of the earth 
to irrigate the land and make more land ; 
and we are to pay for tho irrigation, our 
share of it, 
"I am willing to do that if they will not 
quarrel with our dealing in our manu­ 
factures, by which we can make the money 
to pay for it. 
"It is all a question of protection, after all. 
T ile F arm ers Com plain. 
And I saw my friend was a little inclined 
to complain, that they could not make their 
tools as they used to do. 
Why, I think he is a little mistaken about 
that. I think a man, if he will go to work 
with his hoe. can earn three hoes while he 
could make one. 


GEN. BUTLER TODAY, 


"Why, I used to see them when I was a 
boy make an ox yoke on our farm. It took 
three men about five days to do it—to dig it 
all out with the adze, smooth it over and 
get the bows. Now tne work of one laborer 
one day will buy a better ox yoke than that. 
And so it may lie with everything. 
"Oh, but they say you put a tariff on these 
tools. Yes, we do. The only trouble is we 
do not nut it high enough, beeauso the 
higher the tariff the more certainty the 
Eastern or any other manufacturer lins of 
the market, the more men rushing to it, the 
greater, the competition, and the cheaper 
they bring it down, sooner and faster: aud 
all our business is lower now than it was 
before the tariff was upon any articles. 
“You have heard, some of you, perhaps. 
that I am a bunting manufacturer. 
■ 
..... 
"We found out now to make it; sent a 
man over to England to learn; and we 
' 
' 
21 
started it with 12 looms, and there was a 40 
per cent, tariff put on tho bunting. 
“What was tho offect of that? I would 
not, if I could have had it my own way, had 
more than IO per cent, put on it. Every­ 
body said, ‘Oh, Gen. Butler put a great deal 
of tariff on the bunting.’ I knew too much 
for that. 
"W hat was the effect of that? Tile tariff 
was so high that within 12 years there were 
13.000looms weaving buntm gin the United 
States, and tho bunting now has come down 
so that the very best that can be made on 
earth may begot for $18 a piece, iustead-of 
$80 and $35. 
"And so it is with every article, 
"I hear some people say, why. the tariff is 
always an audition on the price. 
"The last I knew 
about cotton cloth 
(for I am not a cotton cloth weaver, and 
somebody will correct me if I am wrong) 
the tariff was five cents a yard on calico 
cottons, print cloths as th ey are c a lle d ; and 
,hs ' 
I can buy all the print cloths in this country 
for three and three quarter cents, as you all 
know." 
A voice—‘‘Three cents, three cents, gen­ 
eral.’’ 
Gen. Butler—"Pardon me, I want to have 
the weavers have a fair show. (Laughter.) 
"The fact is that our manufactures, our 
industries, our inventions, our business, is 
so great til at we 
M ust Pint! Foreign O utlets, 
and when we find foreign outlets, as in the 
case of the farmers, we have got to go into 
competition with foreign labor without the 
trouble of bringing it here. 
"We complain very much because people 
bring foieign labor here, but by overproduc­ 
tion we send our goods across tho sea to 
compete with foreign 
labor on its own 
ground, and save the expense of importing 
tim laborer. 
"Now, I am no politician.” 
A voice—"Gen. Butler, that won't go.” 
“I used to be. I am past all that now. I 
do not know which is the best or which is 
the worst. 
“I am past all that, I say. and I ain look­ 
ing simply to the good of this country, and 
how we are to get out of this trouble, and 
we shall not get out of this trouble by 
making money any cheaper. 
"As long as the people of the West can 
make money by trading they will pay a 
great deal more than tho regular rate of 
interest, as they do now 
‘I am willing to have silver money, I am 
Ink 
willing to have gold money. I think the 
greenback is the hest money. 
"I Hover yet have been able to discover 
the wisdom of the policy of digging it out of 
one hole and putting it in another hole, 
and then watching it to redeem the cur­ 
rency with. 


TRAVELS IN ROYAL STYLE. 


W estern Farm ers Resent O stentation of 
President on His Trip. 
Washington, April 2$.—From the com­ 
ments which reach Washington from the 
West, partly through the newspapers and 
partly by word of mouth, it is evident that 
the President’s trip may in some respects 
prove a boomerang to him. 
This is espe­ 
cially so in Kansas. Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Minnesota and the other States where the 
Farmers’ Alliance is strong. 
The luxury of tho presidential train and 
the expenses of the trip have been pub­ 
lished at length in the papers of those 
States and the people are asking who is 
paving for all this. The Republican papers 
are very outspoKen in their comments. 
Nothing is quite so antagonistic to the 
Western farmer as a great railroad corpo­ 
ration. and the idea that the President 
should bo under favors to the railroad for 
bis transportation, and that lie should prac­ 
tically be their guest while he is away, is 
not at all pleasing to them. 
Is 
Tho Wisconsin papers 
are 
especially 
frank in this regard, and they do not hesi­ 
tate to say that the President should accept 
no favors of this kind, and they have a good 
deal to say about the extravagant and 
almost royal way in which the President 
considers it necessary to travel. Mr. Harri­ 
son may have to explain all this, perhaps, a 
little later. 


R ebuking a First-Rate Snob. 
When Jefferson returned from his tri­ 
umphal engagement in London, a number 
of New Y’ork swells, says the Chicago News, 
determined to honor the actor who had1 
made so great a stir in England, Accord 
ingly a splendid dinner was given to Jeffer 
son, and all the conspicuous representatives 
of Gotham swelldom were there. It befell 
that on the very morning of the day when 
rved, Jeffers 


i girl 
of the spectacular beliefs. Bo. during the 
banquet, one of the guests (a very swell per­ 
sonage), referred to a newspaper item in 
which Tom's prospective wedding was men­ 
tioned. 
..rn 
"Yes, it is true.” said Mr. Jefferson, Tom 
was married today.” 
"But it is not true, I suppose, that he 
married a ballet girl?” inquired the aristo­ 
cratic person. 
"Yes, it is true,” answered Mr. Jefferson, 
laconically. 
, , 
"Ab. I did not suppose you would allow 
your son to marry a ballet girl," said the 


“And why not?” asked Mr. Jefferson. 
"His mother was a ballet girl!” 
The aristocratic party lapsed into a vocif- 
erotts silence at once.” 


EAT AS YOD PLEASE, BO T- 


Noted People on How to be a 
Nice Old Man, 


Senator Payne Tells flow, at 80, He 


Walks Three Miles a Hay. 


Bachelor Olingman, Who is 78, Believes 


in Marriage, 


W a sh in g to n , May 2,—In no city of the 
United States will you find so many ener­ 
getic old young men as in Washington. 
Octogenarians and sectuagcnarians flour­ 
ish here like the flowers that bloom in the 
spring, and in most all of them the 
blossoms of their old age are more beautiful 
and more fragrant than were thoso of their 
youth. 
Whore will you find a happier or a sweeter 
life than that of Dr. Scott, the President’s 
father-in-law, who, at Pl, has full posses­ 
sion of his mental faculties and who takes 
his walks with all tho enthusiasm and vigor 
of a young man of 30? Take Senator Mor­ 
rill, who, over fourscore, is one of the hard 
working members of Congress, and who. 
long after he had passed his three-score and 
ten, found time to write a book ridiculing 
the vanities of his fellows. 
Senator Payno has reached four score, 
Senator Evarts passed his 70th mile post 
several years ago, and there are a score and 
more of our great ineu who are leading 
active lives between TO and 80. 
It is now nearly a year since I began to 
collect opinions from these men as to 
longevity, and how young men, by follow­ 
ing 
a 
certain 
course, might reach a 
profitable and a happy old age. I have 
interviewed them as 
to 
their habits; 
as to their use or abuse of intoxicants, as to 
whether they ate or drank to excess and as 
to the thousand and one other things -a hich 
go towards the destruction or preservation 
of life. I find that each man has his own 
theories and that their views are as wide 
apart as tho polos. 
S enator H enry H. P ayne. 
One of the oldest young men in public 
life is Senator Henry B. Payne. He was 
born in New York State in 1810, during the 
first year of Madison's presidency. He was 
well educated, and graduated when Andrew 
Jackson was closing his first term, and lie 
began the practice of law at Cleveland two 
years later. Ho visited Washington city 
just after his graduation, and he talks very 
interestingly about President Jackson and 
his visit, in 1851 he was a candidate tor 
tho United States Senate, and came near 
being elected at that time when Ben Wade 
was chosen. 
. 
, , 
Ho is now over 80 years of age, is in per­ 
fect health, and though ho lives at least a 
mile and a half from the Capitol, he has 
made it a practice to walk out to the Sen­ 
ate at least once a day during his term. 
When the weather is pleasant he Olton 
walks out and hack, ami his heart is as 
young as his body. He can laugh like a 
bov and no enjoys the society ot young 
men. Upon my asking as to tho secretor 
his good health and spirits at this advanced 
age, he said: 
"I attribute my good health ami long 
years to a good constitution, and to I ho fact 
thai I control my appetite and am temper­ 
ate in both eating ami drinking. I take 
exercise regularly, chiefly walking: have 
but little to do with doctors, and I think I 
ain all Hie batter for it. About 44 years ago, 
when I was 35 years of age, I was forced to 
leave off my practice at the bar on account 
of hemorrhage of tho lungs. I had some­ 
thing to do with doctors at that time, but 
I ... L.. J 
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have had not much to do with them since. 
'How about your diet, Mr. Payne? 
rth _ ' 
__ 
:ee 
not use tobacco, but I don't believe tnat 


I eat every thing ttiat agrees with me and 
drink what I like, but not to excess. I do 


long lifo depends on its uso or non use. 
The main Hung is temperance in work as 
well as in eating and drinking. I believe 
many men are killed by overwork and 
worry. Sam Randall died from overwork. 
He had a .splendid physique, but he broke it 
down in working on a tariff bill and bv 
laboring bore all summer. 
. 
"I don't believe that activity hurts any 
one. but overwork does. Then I don’t lot 
things worry me. I like life, and believe that 
ill 
it is worth the living. 
I keep myself young 
by having young men about me. and keep­ 
ing in the swim. I don’t know about Adam. 
but I have little faith in the story of Metlm 
Selah and the other scriptural characters 
who are supposed to have lived IO times as 
long as men live now. Til ere is no reason 
don 
why they should have done so, anil tile 
statement is hardly probable.” 
“What, advice. Senator Payne, would you 
give a young man who wishes to reach 
four-score? 
, 
, 
"I hardly know,” said the senator. 
I 
would urge him to bo temperate, to study 
himself, eat what agrees with him and re­ 
frain from that which disagrees, take life 
as easy as possible and not worry or over­ 
work. 
"I would advise him to take regular ex­ 
ercise and to keep his eyes on the bright 
rather than on the dark side of things. The 
restraining of his appetites and the temper­ 
ate use of all of his faculties will enable 
bim to live longer, though life is after all 
largely a m atter of constitution.” 
S tatesm an W ho W ants to M arry. 
Ex-Senator Thomas L. Clingman is about 
two years younger than Senator Payne. Ho 
is as bright as a dollar and active as a young 
satyr. Ho has not been in public life much 
since the close of the war, but ho was one cf 
the most noted of our statesmen in the days 
of Tyler, Polk, Fillmore. Taylor, Pierce and 
Buchanan, and ho had one of tho famous 
duels of history with William L. Yancey of 
Alabama on account of a speech which he 
made concerning Henry Clay. 
Con 
He was a member of Congress, of the 
United States Senate, a governor of North 
Carolina and a brigadier-general in tho 
Confederate army.. He is a delightful com 
versntionalist, and he considers himself 
still in his mime. Said he: 
"I will ba 78 years old in a few weeks, 
and I am iu perfect mental and physical 
Health. I walk about three miles every day. 
and think I have been growing younger 
a 
during the last three years. I find that my 
nails grow faster and tougher, and the 
growth of my hair has increased. 
"I think that the improvement of my 
health since 1885 has been largely due to 
the use of an extract of tobacco which I 
have invented, which stimulates the pers- 
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pi rater y ami other organs and opens up the 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
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whole system. I am a bachelor, but I have 
wauled to get married all my life and first 
foil in love at five. I have wanted to marry 
since then, and I want to marry now more 
than ever, but I can’t afford it. 
"As to my habits, I have been temperate 
all mv life. I do not eat more than half tho 
amount of the ordinary man, and I did not 
drink a drop of spirits until I was 48. At 
this time I tried a mint julep and thought 
it helped me. and since then I have taken 
some spirits just before my meals or some 
wiirn with my meals. 
"As to my meals I eat breakfast at 8 
o'clock anil confine myself to a big cup of 
coffee, a piece of meat anil some stale bread. 
I am a great bread cater, but I do not like 
underdone biscuits, and when we have 
warm biscuits at my hoarding-house I send 
them back and have them recooked. The 
word biscuit means, you know, cooked 
twice. I ani fond of cakes for breakfast, 
and my breakfast for years, at W illard’s 
Hotel, consisted of buckwheat cakes and 
coffee. 
"At dinner, I eat one meat, one vegetable 
mild a light dessert. I am very fond of soup 
and can make it take the place of meat, 
and do so when it is good. I like ox tail, 
mock turtle and mulligatawney. I don’t 
think much of consomme, but I am fond of 
oysters. When I sit down to the table I 
look over the bill of fare and decide what is 
host for me, and eat that and nothing else, 
I never use black pepper, but think a little 
red pepper does one no harm.” 
MC 
' 
~ 
.ow about sleep, Senator? 
"I sleep about live hours every night, and 
am troubled somewhat with insomnia. I 
usually ga to bed at l l and rise at dawn. 
As soon as I get out gif bed I take a cold 
akfai 
bath, and if my breakfast were then ready 
I would eat it. As it is not. I roll around in 
the bed and road the paper until the break­ 
fast bell rings.” 
"I have never smoked, chewed or snuffed, 
and I can’t say whether or not these habits 
are injurious. W hat is one m an’s drink is 
another m an’s poison. .As to advice I would 
give young men, I would say be temperate 
in habits, use no spirituous liquors before 
you are 50. and drink no wines except at 


"Keep the joints well oiled with exercise, 
marry as soon as you can after 20 years of 
age, don’t overwork and don’t worry, and 
if you have a decent conscience and a fair 
constitution there is no good reason why 
you should not reach fourscore.” 
A Suprem e C ourt Ju stic e. 
Justice McArthur is one of the retired 
justices of the United States Supreme Court 
of the District at Washington. He has led 


an active and hard-working life, and now, 
at 77, lie does not look as old as many a 
man of do. He is tall, erect and fine-looking. 
.....................................................id- 
There are but few wrinkles in his ban 
some, nee, and his hair, though gray, is 
thick aud silky. 
He has a wonderfully clear complexion 
and his blue eyes are bright and full of life. 
He is a lino talker, a good liver and lie en­ 
joys society as much as when he was 20 
years younger. I mot him at Saratoga and 
asked him tils recipe for longevity. 
"I am," said De, "naturally Ola strong 
constitution, and I attribute my almost per 


LABOR’S WAR. 


May Day Was Fixed for In­ 
augurating Hostilities. 


foot physical and mental condition largely 
s. I 
to a very good set of digestive organs 
can eat -anything, and drink anything, aud 
am one of the few men of whom it may bo 
said that they do not know that they have 
a stomach. I hare been so throughout mv 
life, and I attribute my continuing in this 
condition in that such excesses as I have 
committed in the past, I have always made 
up for by rest and bathing. 
“lf I am up iate at night I take pains to 
sleep late the next morning, and if I am at 
a big dinner I see that my pores are thor­ 
oughly open the next day, so that any dele­ 
terious matters that I may bare taken into 
my system may pass away. 
"I don’t believe in asceticism nor in the 
mortification of the flesh by rigid rules of 
diet by limiting the appetite ami by deny­ 
ing one’s self that good may come. I be­ 
lieve t hat man should take as much pleas­ 
ure out of life as he can consistently with 
his work as he goes along. 
"The desire for enjoyment is natural, and 
it should be gratified as much as bunger 
and thirst. The very fact that it exists is an 
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evidence that nature intended it to be grat­ 
ified. But, of course, every man must dp a 
law unto himself in such matters, and that 
which suits one may not suit another.” 
"You were speaking of bathing. Justice 
McArthur. W hat kind of bathing do you 
moan?” 
"I am a great believer in hot air baths,” 
replied the justice, “and I keep myself in 
f ood condition by one of these every week. 
think t lie Turkish baths are good, but my 
favorite bath is the alcohol hot air bath, 
which I takc regularly when I am at home. 
"When I am away I take the hot water 
bath, making the wat er red hot aud soaking 
myself in it until the perspiration Hows 
freely out of every pore of my skin. I don’t 
believe in the use of much soap in bathing, 
and think the pores o f the skin are not 
helped by the alkali that is taken intothem. 
Our skin is. you know, made up of thou­ 
sands of little pores, through which, a large 
part of tho waste of the system is carried 
oft."These pores relieve every part of the body, 
stomach, liver, kidneys ann every portion 
of the system. Each pore has a little oil 
duct in it to protect it (rom injury, and to 
keep it in good condition. It is a delicate 
piece of machinery, and I do not believe this 
oil should he scoured out with soap. nor 
should t he skin be scratched and roughened 
with a flesh brash.” 
"Of what nature is your alcohol bath?” 
"It is a bath of the vapor of alcohol, I 
rep 
take it in my bathroom ana do it by pnttin 
perhaps u gill of alcohol in an iron cup. 
Ii ...................... 
' 
iglu this aud place it under a chair: then 
having undressed, I seat myself over it and 
t hrow a large blanket over me and around 
the chair, making a hot-air chamber for my­ 
self. In a short time I begin to perspire, and 
the perspiration runs out of my pores in 
streams, washing out my skin and making 
me perfectly clean. 
"When the alcohol is burned out. I throw 
off the blanket and jump into my bath-tub, 
which is tilled with water at a blood heat. 
After a short stay here, I rub off myself with 
a crash towel, and then complete the dry­ 
ing with a softer one. I then lie -down for a 
few minutes, and when I getup, I am a new 
man. 
“Such a 
bath makes you feel that you 
have never been clean before. It revives 
your whole system, and the alcohol acts as 
a tonic. Von get only the good qualities in 
the alcohol, the burning having precipitated 
the injurious ones. and these going into 
your system through Hie pores as vapor, act 
upon you as a tonic. Some people rub their 
skin with raw alcohol, but I do not adviso 
this nor do I think it beneficial.’ 
"As to marriage," said Justice McArthur, 
ledly think it tends to the length of 
"I decide 
. 
days, and I would advise every young man 
to get married. Man needs association. It 
is ii, the course of nature, and it seems to 
me that I have never known when I was 
not married. As to smoking, the abuse of 
tobacco is, I think, injurious, but I do not 
think it hurts mo to smoke In m oderation. 
I smoke t wo cigars a day and enjoy them, 
“How about exercise?” 
"The only exercise I take.” replied Justice 
McArthur, "is walking. I walk about three 
miles a day when in Washington, and I am 
very fond of it. I usually see the bright 
side of things and in looking back at the 
difficulties lliavo surmounted in my life 
I am surprised at my confidence in my­ 
self. I believe in work and not worry, and 
I think that any young man who will use 
tim criterion of common sense in ids life, 
enjoy it as much as lie can, treat himself as 
he would a good machine and conform to 
nature and nature's laws, has a good chance 
of many days. 
T w o S eptuagenarian Congressm en. 
The two oldest men in Congress are Gen. 
Vandever of California and Gen. N. P. 
Banks of Massachusetts. Both are several 
years past their three score and ten. Both 
are perfectly erect, and both possess the 
highest degree of physical and mental vigor. 
Both have led lives of hardship. Both have 
served in the war, and both, starting out 
as poor boys, have made themselves famous. 
Gen. Vandever is, I judge, « feet high. 
He was born in Maryland in 1817, was a 
brigadier-general iii the Union army and 
was a member of Congress when James 
Buchanan was preatdeufrof theUnited States. 
Now. at 73, lie is again in Congress, and as 
I chatted with him today about the secrets 
of longevity, he walked with a step more 
springing than mine, and his only sign of 
age v as in the whito strands of his sandy 
hoard. Said ho: 
"I i annot say that my vigor at three 
score and ten is due to any fixed habits of 
d id or exercise. I have been a hard worker 
ail my life and I have been ordinarily tem­ 
perate. 
I ain rather careful as to my 
eating ami 
I 
lead a regular life. 
I 
m arried 
at 
30 
and 
I 
believe 
that 
marriage 
conduces 
to 
length 
of 
years. Yon ask mo what advice I would 
give to young men who wish to live long. 
lean only say that, they should be temper­ 
ate in eating, drinking and work; that they 
should be content to take the days as they 
come and not worry about the future. 
I 
believe that exercise in the open air is good, 
and I think every young man ought to get 
married.” 
G en. N. P . BanUs. 
Gen. Banks is the straightest man in 
Washington. He is about 75 and lie has leu 
a life full of hardships. He worked in a cot­ 
ton factory when ho was a boy. went on the 
lecture platform before ho was of age and 
was in Congress over half a century ago. 
Ho was elected speaker in one of the most 
noted speakership contests of our history. 
and he was one of tne roughest fighters and 
of the most vigorous workers among the 
Union generals of the late war. 
During the war ho was in constant ex­ 
posure,but lie came out of it comparatively a 
strong man and w ent again into Congress. 
Ile lias been in Congress a number of times 
since then, and you will now Aud no more 
pleasant companion nor philosophic states­ 
man than he. 
Ile attributes his good health largely to a 
moderate care of himself and to a good con­ 
stitution. He believes that the mind lias a 
great influence on the body, thinks that 
marriage is conducive to longevity and sees 
no reason why he should not live in good 
heal til for years to come. 
F ra n k G. C a rp e n te r . 


A W O N D ER FU L EX H IBIT. 


A Big Tree W hich W ill Be Seen at 
Chicago. 
[New York World.] 
Among the wonderful exhibits with 
which Chicago hopes to startle the visitor 
to the world’s fair, it is likely that none will 
create more comment from Europeans than 
the big tree sent from California. 
This specimen is from Mammoth forest, 
Tulare conntv. Cal., and measures 99 feet 
in circumference at the base. It is 312 feet 
in height, and the distance from tho base to 
the first limb is 172 feet. Tile tree is nearly 
3000 years old. Tile story of the felling of 
the tree is an interesting one. 
A scaffold was built around this giant of 
the forest at a point 22 feet from the 
ground. Tho saw used in cutting was 22 
feet in length. The tree was cut 25 feet 
from the ground. Ten expert woodsmen 
were employed five months and 12 days in 
the cutting, but when the crash did come it 
was heard three miles away. In its fall the 
big fellow imbedded himself six feet in the 
ground. 
After the upper part of the tree fell the 
top of the stump was levelled off aud a sec­ 
tion nine feet in height cut from it. To get 
this section from the forest it was necessary 
to build a road for four miles and indulge rn 
much blasting and bridge-building. 
Since then it has been shipped to New 
Orleans. There a section of the tree has 
been cut outland hung on enormous hinges. 
tim interior has been hollowed out and now 
can comfortably hold more than I OO visitors, 
This unique exhibit lias been fitted up with 
250 Incandescent lights. It is likely that 
New Yorkers will be given a look at this 
California wonder before it is shipped to 
Chicago. 


’I lie 1st of May had been generally fixed 
upon for a concerted labor movement in 
this country and abroad in the direction of 
agitating for fewer hours and more wages. 
Tile result here and abroad is a disappoint­ 
ment to those who based their hopes of suc­ 
cess on a geueral insurrection of labor. 
P ittsburg, Penn., May I.—Between 5000 
and 6000 railroad miners in the Pittsburg 
district went out on strike today. 
Their old scale expired yesterday, and 
they went out pending an adjustment of 
wages, their strike having nothing to do 
with the eight-liour question. 
Specials from Newcastle, Erie, Washing­ 
ton, McKeesport, Braddock and other west­ 
ern Pennsylvania and ncar-hv Ohio town* 
indicate a general strike among the carpen­ 
ters, stone masons and bricklayers 
M ilw a u k e e , Wit.. May I.—The building 
business lias been demoralized for a month 
in anticipation of a strike, and today will 
make little change in the situation. In 
some of tho trades tho disputes over hours 
and w ages has almost been lost sight of in 
the other dispute about working on build­ 
ings with non-union men of other trades. 
The plumbers, after obtaining tho adoption 
of the cight-lnmr system, are lockod out be­ 
cause of the building league rule that for­ 
bids them to work with non-union men of 
other trades. The carpenters have been 
drawn into the difficulty by the operation of 
tim same rule, and so have many of the 
painters. 
P ittsb u rg. Penn.. May I.—The long- 
threatened eight-hour strike iutlio building 
trades has been inaugurated. The leaders 
of the carpenters claim 8000 men within 
tne limits ot the 12-mile district. Of these, 
it ta said, loot) will continuo at work on 
contracts that must be completed. 
P itts to n , Penn., May I.—Tho various 
mines and collieries of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Company are in operation today. At 
least oooo miners and laborers are at work. 
No demand has as yet been made for loss 
hours or higher wages. 
The strike in the Pennsylvania coke re­ 
gion has already lost tho men and the com 
panics, it is estimated, about $3,000,000. 
Four concerns are now working under the 
Knights of Labor agreement—old wages, 
only union men to bo employed, and no 
coke to tie sold to Frick. 
Reports up to noon from various points in 
Colorada, New Moxico and Wyoming indi­ 
cate that tho strike w ill be of but little im­ 
portance in these districts. 
Tho miners employed in the vicinity of 
Wheeling, W. Va., to tho number of loot), 
quit work on account of .the operators’ fail 
are to sign the scale. It is not expected 
that the strike will be of long duration. 
A special from Nelsonville, 0„ one of the 
' 
. .... 
g c 
gions. says: The miners are all Idle. bul in 
principal points in the Hocking coal re­ 


ap interview wdth a number of the leading 
miners it is stated that this does not mean 
strike, as May I is I-abor day. The opinion 
of the majority of miners interviewed is 
that there w ill be no strike in the Hocking 
valley and Straitsville districts. 
Tho housesmiths of New York made a de­ 
mand for a reduction in their hours of labor 
to eight hours a day. Eight firms gave in 
•k 
to the men. Their men went to work under 
the new stato of affairs. 
The remaining 
firms refused to give in to their employes, 
and the result w as that about 2500 men 
went out on strike. 
This will seriously 
interfere writh the erection of now buildings. 
_________, . . . . . . 
$Wt 
many of which aro being put up in tho city 
at present. 
Non-union lumber "shovers” were as­ 
saulted by strikers at Cleveland, O., on 
May I. Police had to interfere. 
At Duquoln, IIL, the most stubbornly con 
tested coal miners’ strike ever had in tho 
district was inaugurated May I. The con­ 
test is to enforce tho law as to eight hours 
for a day’s work and pay every Saturday. 
The men say they will stay out till the law 
is upheld and their demands granted. Tho 
operators say tho law is unjust, and will 
tight it to tne United States Supreme Court. 
Fully 1500 men will bo directly interested 
in this strike. 
All the coal miners in the Springfield, 111., 
sub-distriot, about 1600 in number, are idle, 
and President; N. J. Goings of the Stale 
Union of Miners says they will remain so 
till the result is known of a conference, 
which will be held in Chicago some day 
I 
next, week. The operators here today 
posted a notice that hereafter they will pay 
but 50 cents per ton over an inch and a 
(■tarter Boreen. This is 17 Va cents less than 
he price now paid 
' sd 
’ 
The expected strike at the granite quar­ 
ries at Barre, Vt., is on, and 400 quarrymen 
are idle. Tho workingmen demand that 
ug 
the quarry ow'ners shall show a discrimina- 
QU 
_ 
- 
----------------- 
tion between union and non-union work- 
men, while the employers claim that no 
reference should fie shown, lf the strike 


IP 
, 
a scarcity of union stock. 


p „ „____ 
holds many days tho 2000 granite cutters 
life * 
will he compelled to cease work, owing to 


The miners of southeastern Iowa laid 
down their tools. April 30, and said they 
would not take them up again until ordered 
to do so by the supreme officers of their 
union. They declare they are not on strike, 
but have merely suspended work. 
Not, less than 3000 miners in Indiana quit 
work liecause the wage scale for Hie year, 
a 
beginning May I. had not been sijjned 
All the miners of Lucas district, No. 9, 
O., are out. They number about HOO men. 
A meeting in favor ot eight hours was 
boldin Faneuil Hall, Boston. About 2000 
persons were present. There is no strike in 
tho city of any note. 
There was a labor demonstration in St. 
Louis. 
Tho carpenters struck for eight 
hours and 40 cents an hour. It was claimed 
that their demands bad been acceded to,but 
later denial was made, and there is much 
confusion. Other trades gained slight ad­ 
vantages. 


MAY DAY ABROAD. 


Labor Troubles Culminate in Riot and 
Bloodshed. 
F lo r e n c e . May 1—4.30 p. rn.—A crowd 
composed of aDout 1000 workingmen met 
this afternoon on the piazza Savonarola. 
During the progress of the meeting a 
sneaker, whose name is not given, made a 
most violent and incendiary address, calling 
upon the workmen present to make a rush 
towards the centre of the city and to plun­ 
der the houses of the wealthy classes, which 
are situated in that portion of the city. 
The police thereupon interfered, and. 
after a short, sharp and determined charge 
hi 
into the midst of the crowd, arrested the 
man who was making these violent re­ 
marks. 
A tumult followed, and the workingmen 
began to handle Hie policemen roughly iii 
an attempt to rescue the prisoner. 
Finally a squadron of cattery was ordered 
to move out upon the piazza. 
The trooper* then charged upon the riot 
’ in masses cfi 


__ 
the neigh 
boring streets they broke the store win 


era, causing the latter to rush 
tJl© SQUftl'G, 
As the rioters retreated down the neigh- 


dows right and left, along tho route of their 
flight. 
P a r is, May I.—May day was ushered in 
by the explosion of a dynamite cartridge in 
Hie basement of the building in which re­ 
sided tins Marquis de Trevise in Champs 
Elysees, at the corner of Rue de Berri. The 
entrance stops leading to the door were 
blown up, ana all the windows Sn the house, 
together with thoso in the neighborhood, 
were broken. A cordon of police was sta­ 
tioned about the premises, and an investi­ 
gation was made, when it was found that no 
one was injured. The authorities credit the 
explosion to the Anarchists. 
M a r s e ille s . May I.—A Socialist demon­ 
stration took place here this morning. It 
was of a disorderly character, and those 
taking pan in it refused to disperse when 
ordered to do so by the local authonties. 
The result was that the services of the mili­ 
tary were called for, and after tile officers 
in command of a squadron of cavalry had 
cal led upon the agitators to disperse with­ 
out persuading them to do so, the cavalry- 
UUt |WrflUnuiUK 
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men were ordered to chargo the mob. f hey 
did so, riding at the crowd at a slow trot 
and quickly scattering the Socialists, many 
of whom were arrested. 
At Lyons there were three serious colli­ 
sions between workmen and troops who 
were called out to help the police. The 
workmen attempted to' have" a parade, 
although it had been forbidden by the 
authorities, and the police could not cope 
with them. A body of cavalry charged the 
rioters and were met with volleys of stones, 
but the workmen were forced to retire. 
There was a bloody collision at Fourmies, 
France, between miners and gendarmes, in 
which seven persons were killed and 12 
wounded. A mob attacked the Maine in an 
attempt to rescue imprisoned comrades and 
wounded two soldiers. The troops immedi- 
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ately opened fire and three men fell dead. 
The mob then fled. 
Brussels. May l.-T h e workingmen em­ 
ployed in the principal factories and found- 
UIUJUU ais VHC F* 
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erie* and the carpenters have gone out on 
strike. 
Reports from the provinces also 
show that there has been a general stop- 
filiun f.iitb nim oz ump ..VV... — 
— ■■ 
pure of work in t&oeie districts. At Lief e 
and at Ghent the Anarchists marched in 
procession through the streets headon by 
bands of music and caribing red flag" The 
miners and men employed in tho steel 
works have stopped work. 
I here have 
been many local demonstrations, but no 
disorder. 
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W ild Ride of a Maine Woodsman on th* 
Back of a B ack Bear-Hunting Knife 


work bas been resumed, the employes 
meeting in london having advised against 
continued resistance, as it was considered 
that a reduction of one hour a week was 
not of sufficient Importance to form the 
basis for a serious dispute. The Amalga- 
. a 
..A W _ _.« aam I, n j #(<ieiai>o,i 
mated Society of Engineers has declared 
against the oight-hour movement, assert­ 
ing that when shorter hours are needed 
they can bo obtained without legal euact 
ments, 
B e r lin , M ay , I.—The weather Is delight* 
la 
ful aud tile majority of the people who are 
termed workingmen are either peacefully 
at work or else preparing for a day of 
healthy holiday making in the shape of an 
out-of-town picnic. There seems to be no 
possibility of*any disturbance. Reports re 
* * 
from tlio nrovinces are of - 
rte 
Ma 
. 
po...,-----— 
Labor day until Sunday next. 


PUWOIUIir 
H r 
■ 
ceived here from the provinces are 
similar character. The Socialist-papers,in 
referring to Mav day, indicate that the So­ 
cialists will postpone their celebration of 


"Geneva, May I .-A d vices received from 
all the manufacturing districts of Switzer- 
land show that the people are busily at 
work, and that no trouble Is apprehended 
Rome, May I.—There is no disorder here. 
iring Humbert this morning drove through 
tim Quarters inhabited by the workingmen 
and women. Tho King was desirous of be- 
1*11 ll nujiicu. m o 
coming personally informed of tho feeling 
of the working classes, and was greatly satis­ 
fied with tho result of his drive. He re 
ceived a great ovation from the people who 
crowded the streets to greet him. 
De­ 
spatches received here from the provincial 
towns show that May day is being observed 
in a quiet and orderly manner. 


HISTORY OF A LOBSTER. 


Being a True Account of a Shellfish’s 


Life from the Mud to the Trap. 
Soon the broker, the m erchant and the 
clerk will order as it were "on the jump” a 
lobster salad. 
Where the best salad can be had is often 
a topic of conversation in the offices for an 
hour before lunch time, but how the palat­ 
able shellfish is captured is seldom dis­ 
cussed. 
It is known that these shellfish move 
slowly unless danger is nigh, when they are 
as quick as cate and often escape from the 
best traps set for their capture. 
About the Isl of December t the Jouster 
a< 
AIA/Uy wuv lov vt. xyvvvii»**w* »■* 
seeks deep water and "beds’ in the mud 
near tim ed^re of rocky ledges.^, there to re­ 
main until tho latter part of February, 
when they crawl slowly towards the shore 
in schools, 
, 
. 
Protection seems to be a very important 
feature in their march and retreat, as they 
are very careful of their .young, aud scien­ 
tists say that pitched battles have often 
taken place between the old shellbacks, 
or advance guards, and those of au invading 
army. 
However, they crawl steadily towards the 
shoal waters of the harbor, and only those 
hlinill WIIWB Ul mw uwwvm 
Tx 
,T 
that out of curiosity stay to test Jbe quaut^ 
of a tempting bait in a trap are captured, 
while others ad Vance, giving only a passing 
glance at Hie pots. 
, 
vVlieu wtilling to travel fast in shore 
thoir heads are pointed seaward, and hy a 
flip of their tails they shoot through the 
w ater at Hie rate of 15 feet a minute, and. 
when in marching order form as wild geese 
do in their flight. 
Thoso that have eggs to lay stop ov the 
wayside and deposit their young close to 
the sides of rocks that are covered with 
keln or moss. 
. 
, 
. 
, 
The outers keep going towards Hie shores, 
and when the month of May lias passed 
they have shed their shells and are quietly 
laving in tho warm beds of eel grass, wait­ 
ing lor a new crust to harden on their 


The shedding is very interesting to look 
at, and can best be seen when the lobster is 
in the cars of the fisherman during the sum­ 
mer months. 
,_, 
Gradually the old shell is loosened by the 
new, in precisely the same manner as the 
new finger-nail forces the old one from its 


‘‘ Usually the shell of the tail is first thrown, 
then tho lobster backs out of the body shell, 
and draws the meat of the heavy claws 
through tho small holes in that part of the 
‘ 
‘ ‘ 
' ■* 
Tar 
claws which is connected with the body. 
The shedding process finished, tho fish 
lies in a dormant state for some hours, aud 
when the film or soft coating begins to 
harden. Mr. Lobster "gets a move on 
and 
looks about for food. 
, . 
. 
Lobsters have been known to shed in the 
lobster traps, and each year when they cast 
thoir shell they crow about one inch in 
length and gain in weight one-half a pound. 


A Little Conversation. 
[Puck.] 
Professor of French (to his class)—Bon 
jour, mea amies! We will have a little con­ 
versation this afternoon. W hat do you eat 
for dinner? 
Miss Bright, 
qu’aves-vous 
mange pour diner? 
Miss Bright (anxious to show off her 
French)~Des huitres. de la soup©, du nois- 
soii. de bceuf roti. du macaroni, des p o in tes 
de terre, do la celeri., des asperges, du rn , 
des mutt, du fromage, du plum pudding, 
des gateaux, du 
|gg( 
f 
(The professor falls to the floor with a 
‘dull thud?’ but manages to come to the 
class a weak later.) 


His One Weapon. 
Bangor. April 28.—Israel Hobar is one of 
the few survivors of the class of sturdy old 
Maine pioneers who aro still devoted to 
hunting and who nasa the most of their 
time deep in the forests. 
Rohar is a man of remarkable physical 
strength and agility, and "as tough as a pine 
knot," as one of his friends expresses it. 
Au adventure which the old woodsman 
has just experienced was probably never 
equalled by a hunter, except perhaps in 
tho imagination of some writer of a M ud 
West work of fiction. 
Bebar baile from Danforth and bas been 
in camp alone some milos from that town, 
lie says that he was awakened the other 
night by the furious howling of his hound, 
and going out ot his little camp to ascertain 
tho cause fairly stumbled ag;iinst a huge 
black bear which had been prowling about.. 
Rods 
ar hold a hunting knife in his hand 
but without going for any more formidable 
weapon instantly determined to kill the 
midnight visitor. 
~ 
iii 
T henear was already showing his teeth 
and growling fiercely.. The old hunter 
knew that if ii* got a blow from bruin’s 
paws ic woul«f soon end his career, so 
taking advantage of his opportunity he 
grasped the beast by the hair over it* 
shoulders, sprang on his back and began to 
use the knife vigorously,but with Httle effect 
apparently, for the bear started off at a fear­ 
ful rate with the man grimly hanging 
to him through clear land and woods, toy­ 
ing every method to throw his rider 
fully three miles had been passed, when 
the exhausted animal dropped to the 
ground dead. 
Robar was so breathless with excitem ent 
that he, too, lay upon the ground tor some 
minutes. He was completely smeared w ith 
tile blood of his victim, but tells his friends 
that he has established a record in the .way 
of sports which will long remain unbroken, 
namely, riding a wild bear through the 
forest, without bridle or saddle, a distance 
of fullly threo miles in less than 16 minute*. 


A W INTER IN 
HOLLAND. 


A Young Dutch G irl’s Account of a Skat­ 
ing Trip Over the Zuider Zee. 
(St. Nicholas.] 
Our winter has been, aa probably every, 
where else, exceptionally cold; an old­ 
fashioned winter, and one that will be 
recorded in the annals of history, and not 
soon forgotten. Of course, it has been the 
cause of much poverty and misery, and 
haiikful' 
every one was thankful when, after week* 
of severe frost, the thaw fell in; .but mud* 
has been done to soften the sufferings 
the poor, and those who went round to ask 
for help did riot ask in vain. 
On the other hand, the whole country 
was alive witu wholesome 
merriment, 
caused by the skating that was practised 
over the whole length and width of our 
watery little land. Holland is very char­ 
acteristic and very m uch at its advantage 
during suoh a time, and I am really thank­ 
ful that I have lived through such a winter, 
and also that it has come at a period of my 
life when I have been able to join in the 
universal movement 
As you know, a great many of the people, 
especially the peasants, skate very well. 
Tho country is cut up by canals, running 
from ono town to the other, and from one 
village to the other: along these waters slow 
barges travel peacefully the whole summer 
through, laden with coals, wood.vegotables. 
pottery, and numberless other things; a 
great de 
great deal of traffic is done in this slow but 
sure way, as it is a verv cheap mode of 
transport. 
But these same waters now bore a m uch 
d 
livelier aspect. People of all classes skated 
along their smooth surfaces, and many have 
been the expeditions planned and executed 
to skate from one town to the other, halting 
a 
at several small villages on the way, anc 
thus seeing the country in an original and 
very pleasant manner. 
My sister and I, and several ladies and 
gentlemen, made a charming excursion on 
one of the finest and mildest days of the 
winter. The sun shone brightly, the sky 
was blue, and although the thermometer 
Sorated below zero, it was quite warm and 
elicious to skate. 
We were quite a large party, and went 
from the Hague to Amsterdam, and thence 
across the Y and farther over the inland 
waters to 
Monnickendam, on skates of 
course. Monnickendam lies at the Zuider 
Zee, which is a kind of bay formed by the 
North sea. and surrounded by several prov­ 
inces of our country. In comparison with 
your grand lakes it is small, but we con­ 
sider it quite a large water, and it is very 
rarely frozen over. 
This year, however, it was one immense 
surface of ice, stretching itself out as far as 
the eye could reach. It was quite the thing 
I, bl 
this winter to go out and see it; so. 
course, we went there and visited the small 
island of Harken, which is situated near 
the coast. 
The Zuider Zee was vqjy curious and in­ 
teresting to see. Fancy an enormous field 
if f 
of ice crowded with thousands of people, all 
on skates, and moving swiftly between 
them brightly painted sledges with strong 
horses and jingling bells, looking very pict­ 
uresque. 
Also h it' 
little iceboats with large 
sails that come flying across the frozen 
, 
waters, looking like great birds, but keep­ 
ing at a little distance from the crowd for 
fear of accidents. 
A fair was beld on the ice, where there 
were going on all kinds of harmless amuse­ 
ments, and little tents where they sold 
cakes and steaming hot miik and chocolate. 
The whole scene, the bright, moving, joyous 
crowd made me think of Hie pictures bv the 
old masters, like Teniers and Ostade, it was 
so thoroughly Dutch. 
But to tiiiuk that this immense solid sur­ 
face. whereon you moved so confidently, 
would melt again belord the year was muck 
older, and change itself in lapping waves, 
was hardly conceivable! 
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D O W N T H E RIO SALINAS. 


BY W ILL LISENBEE. 


E ha bern prospect­ 
ing for a m o n t h 
through the Mogollon 
mountains 
in 
Ari­ 
zona, and had met 
with the poorest luck 
imaginable. 
Being almost out of 
provisions, we decided 
to return to tile ranch. 
for we were fully con­ 
vinced that the pre­ 
cious metals were en­ 
tirely too scarce in 
that locality to war- 


further. 
After n e a r l y a 
month's fruitless prospecting we started on 
our return. 
Oar plan was to make a raft large enough 
to contain ourselves, our pack burros and 
prospecting outtir. and lloat down the Kio 
Salinas till within a few miles of the 
rapids, when we would land and complete 
our journey by tho overland route. 
This would not only save us a 40-mile 
tramp acioss a very rough country, but 
would place us within OO miles of home in 
a fresh condition, besides saving us about 
two days in time. 
By the aid of an axe, which we carried 
with us. Arrajo soon had a sufficient num­ 
ber of pine logs cut to build the raft. These 
were then rolled out into the stream and 
fastened securely together by means of 
stout withes of hickory and mesquite. 
When everything was in readiness to begin 
our journey we placed our traps aboard the 
raft. 
It was early in the morning when we 
commenced our journey, and we had hopes 
of reaching our landing point before sunset. 
We bad. only travelled a few miles when 
the river narrowed and grew more rapid. 
On either bank now rose high bluffs and 
precipitous cliffs, whose blackened and 
semi-scorched summits threw a grateful 
shade across the stream, affording a most 
welcome protection from the fierce rays of 
the summer sun. 
Late in the afternoon we had left the 
great canons and had reached a point in tile 
river where the cliffs along the banks were 
less high and precipitous, though it was 
plain to see that the current of the river 
was growing more rapid with every mile 
that we travelled. 
The sun had gone down behind the tower­ 
ing hills, but upon their jagged summits 
atill lingered the red. sultry glare. 
Upon the left bank of the stream rose per­ 
pendicular cliffs IOO feet above the water, 
but on the other side the cliffs ran in a low 
chain along the water’s edge, and it was 
toward the latter that Arrajo cast his eyes, 
looking eagerly for a place to land. 
A few moments later he pointed to a gap 
in the cliff on the right bank, and expressed 
his intention of landing there. The place 
was still an eighth of a mile below us, but 
he commenced to steer the boat toward the 
shore. 
But at that instant he glanced toward the 
cliff, uttering an exclamation of surprise as 
Le did 6o. 
"Los Apache!” he cried, and quickly 
changing his oar to the other side he began 
to guide the raft back toward the middle of 
the stream. 
Glancing shoreward I saw a score of 
plumed and painted savages emerging from 
a clump of bushes upon tile hill, and run­ 
ning toward the river. I saw the gleam of 
weapons in their hands and heard the sharp 
warning voice of Arrajo commanding us to 
fall fiat upon the raft. 
I had barely time to grasp the startled 
and terrified Paul by the shoulder and force 
him down with me when the loud report of 
firearms sounded on the cliff, and a shower 
of bullets cut the water about us or buried 
themselves in the logs of the raft. 
The frightened burros uttered snorts of 
terror, and would have leaped into the 
stream had they not been held fast by the 
riatas. I realized in an instant that we were 
in the most deadly peril,and, uttering words 
of caution to Paul, who lay trembling at 
my side, I hastily pulled some of our camp­ 
ing effects between us aud tile foe. 
The first volley from the savages’ rifles 
was almost instantly followed by another, 
and I heard the bullets whiz within a few 
inches of my head. At the same moment 
one of the burros went down, a bullet in his 
brain, and lay still upon the raft without 
uttering a sound. Half dragging Paul with 
me. I took refuge behind the body of th© 
expiring animal, and lay there, a prey to 
the most acute terror. 
Although we were well provided with 
arms, we made no effort to use them. 
Glancing toward Arraio, I was astonished 
to see the brave half-breed still standing 
erect upon the raft, using the oar with all 
his strength in an endeavor to force our 
craft furtner from the shore. 


rose from our recumbent positions upon the 
raft, 
, 
. 
"W hat shall we do now, 
Arrajo? 
I 
asked. But the half-breed made no reply. 
I saw him glancing eagerly from one shore 
to the other, an anxious aud troubled look 
crossing his face. 
Suddenly lie pointed to the precipitous 
cliffs that skirted the shores o f the river, 
and said: 
"We have passed tho lost landing-place; 
we will soon be iii the great rapids!” 
His words sent a thrill of fear to my 
heart, aud in an instant I realized the awful 
peril of our situation. Wailed in by per­ 
pendicular cliffs, with no chance'of escape. 
we were being swiftly drawn into the great 
rapids of the river! 
In escaping one danger we had been 
forced into another even more terrible than 
the first. It is impossible for me to describe 
the feeling of helplessness and despair that 
came over me at that moment. 
,,,, I 
I knew that it would lie impossible for us 
rant us in prospecting , to land, w'alled iii as we were with perpen­ 
dicular cliffs, and there was nothing to do 


I but wait and trust to Arrajo’s superior 
knowledge to suggest some plan of deliver- 
I alice. 


j 
We were now running at a fearful rate of 
speed, and already the water about was 
I necked with foam. The raft soon began to 
rock and pitch violently as it w as whirled 
| swiftly along on the now turbulent waters. 
I 
Far below I could see masses of sharp and 
jagged rocks piercing the foaming billow of 
the rushing stream. Arrajo, oar in hand, 
stood ready to guide the raft through tho 
dangerous channel, while Paul and I stood 
despairing and helpless, not knowing what 
to do or which way to turn. 
The last gleam of tho sinking sun had 
now died away on the summits o f the hills, 
and tho gray shadows of the twilight wrere 
fast gathering over the stream. 
In a few moments we had entered tho 
rock-pierced rapids, and all about us tho 
foam-capped waters w’ere leaping aud whirl- 
ing witli a deafening roar. 
{Suddenly a sharp rock loomed just ahead; 
I saw’ Arrajo using the oars with desperate 
energy, but we swept rapidly dow n upon it. 
There was a crash -a violent shock, as we 
struck, and til© next instant I was thrown 
fiat upon the raft, mid clung desperately to 
the timber, close to the side of Paul and 
Arrajo. 
The raft parted in twain as a great foam­ 
ing billow swept over it, and for a moment 
I thought we were lost. But swingingcloar 
of the rock, we swept onward, Arrajo still 
struggling to guide us away from the dan­ 
gerous rocks that still lay before us. 
On that part of the raft winch had broken 
aw ay from us were the two burros and the 
body of the dead one. For one moment it 
w hirled close to our side, then turning it 
struck with a crash among a mass of sharp 
rocks. 
I saw the broken and splintered timbers 
of the raft rise half out of the water, quiver 
for one brief moment, then pitch down­ 
ward and disappear in the roaring flood. 
Our frail craft now swept through tho 
dangerous 
channel 
and 
glider! 
into 
smoother water, but we had only passed the 
first and the least of tlio.se dangerous points 
in the rapids, and I know that it would be 
impossible for us to pass safely over those 
that lay before. 
For, glancing down the river, I could see, 
not a quarter of a mile ahead, masses of 
jagged rocks in the channel, around which 
the foaming w aters leaped a dozen feet into 
Hie air, to fall again in feathery spray into 
the seething torrent. 


I saw that he was as 
Arrajo still stood with oar iii 


Every vestige of hope left me as I saw this. 
nd turning to Paul 
pale as cloth. Arraji 
___________ ___ 
hand, a strange look of perplexity and reso­ 
lution on his swarthy visage. 
Suddenly lie dipped the oar into the water 
and steered tho raft toward the steep cliff 
that skirted the right hank of tim stream. 
Was he going to try to land? No; this would 
be utterly impossible, since a smooth, per­ 
pendicular clin rose 20 or .IO feet above the 
water. 
A few vigorous strokes of the oar aud the 
raft was gliding swiftly along the very edge 
of the cliff. Then dropping the oar upon 
tho raft, he quickly picked up a long lariat 
that lay at his feet--one that we had used 
to picket the burros—and began to coil it in 
his hands. 
Throwing one end to me, he said in a hur­ 
ried voice : 


s a v e d ! 


side, both clinging desperately to the rope. 
The current had swept us around against 
the cliff, and there we clung with only the 
small rope between us and a watery grave. 
As soon os we got our heads above water 
Armjo explained that one of us must climb 
to the top of the cliff while the other two 
remained In the water so as to subject the 
rope to as slight a strain as possible. 
Pan!, who was an excellent climber, was 
the first to ascend the rope. As soon as lie 
had reached the top of tho cliff, Arrajo alg- 
Sailed for me to follow. I did as directed, 
ut was so nearly exhausted when I reached 
the ton that I sank down almost helpless 
upon the rocks. Then we were soon joined 
by Arrajo, whose coolness and bravery had 
rescued us from the very jaws of death. 
It was quito dark by this time, and after 
wringing the water from our dripping 
clothes we set out for the ranch. We saw 
nothing more of the Indians whose appear­ 
ance on the bank had driven us into the 
rapids. They had evidently not considered 
it worth while to follow us, doubtless satis­ 
fied that we had met our death in the rap­ 
ids below. 
We reached our destination the next 
morning by sunrise, only too glad to return 
alive from a trip that had proved so disas­ 
trous. 
[Copyright, 1801, by 8. 8. M cClure.) 


T H E BOYS* BALLOON. 


BY H ARRIET TRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


OWN to Port to see 
tim balloon go up? 
And right in haying 
time, A whole half­ 
day out? Wa), I guess 
not!” said Mr. Prout. 
“W hat’s the good of 
seeing ba! loons go up? 
W hat’s the good of 
a balloon, anyway? 
You can’t eat it! No, 
you stay at home an’ 
send up yer own bal­ 
loons!” 
It was a bitter blow. 
The two boys had saved their coppers care­ 
fully; and a railroad ride to Port, with pea­ 
nuts, with lemonade, with the sight of the 
great balloon swelling and tugging at its 
ropes, swaying from side to side, and sud­ 
denly soaring aloft with its daring pas­ 
senger into the sky, as if off on a voyago to 
other planets, was something they had been 
picturing to themselves ever since the big 
posters had been pasted outside tile post 
office down in the village. 
And now to be forbidden—to be told in 
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and whose he.art had a tender snot in it for 
her brother^ motherless children. “You 
jest walt.” 
And she hurried in and presently returned 
with a piece of what is called wire taste, a 
narrow, flat ribbon of wire that she put in 
lier caps, and she handed it to Fred with a 
smile that told how glad she was when she 
could do anything to give the little lads 
pleasure. 
Before she had done smiling Bart had 
twisted that wire into a ring a little more 
than a foot in diameter, leaving one end 
free to run through the sponge presently; 
then he gummed the paper at tile mouth of 
the balloon with quick strokes, fitted the 
fiat wire inside, turned the paper over it. 
and pressed, and dabbed, aim pinched, with 
the hoys’ help, till all was secure. 
Then he stood up and lifted the mass of 
red paper by the top. 
Bart, holding the balloon carefully, with 
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should attack it in front, But the project 
matured slowly and, though Eaton first 
broached it in 1801, it was not until 1804 
that he found himself again in Africa with 
authority and moans for making an offen­ 
sive and defensive alliance with Hamet. 
But by this time that worthy had disap­ 
peared, Tunis was a trifle too near his 
brother's domain to be a place of safe refuge 
and the reigning Bey showed such symp­ 
toms of inhospitality to his guest that the 


...ii 
Finding their bird had flown the would-be 
assassins returned to Tripoli and discreetly 
reported complete success, thus securing 
their reward and leaving the Bashaw in 


U N D E R FIR E FROM TH E HOUSES. 


his arm above his bend, moved slowly up 
the hillside a dozen panes. 
"Sponge in the dish. Joe?” said he. 
“And all sopping wet with tho alcohol!” 
answered Joe. 
“Then run that wire through it—the wire 
end that’s hanging down here; 
Don’t 
squeeze it any. There’s a big hole all cut in 
the sponge. Bring tile other end uv the 
mockery to make their own bal om s it v-ireup an’ fasten it across—jest opposite, 
was too much. If Joe hadn’t been a year : All done?” as he tilted the balloon a trifle 
and a half older than Fred lie would have 
cried, too. 
Mr. Prout was the boys’ uncle—at least he 
was their aunt's husband. 
When their 
father's death left them orphans, lie had 
himself appointed their guardian, and took 
charge of their farm, which adjoined his 
own. and managed it for them, and they 
lived with him. 


for the kneeling boy to obey. 
“I s’pose there’d reely oughter be another 
crosspiece at tho mouth ter make things 
even. But we’ll make this dew, I g u e ss. 
Heady with your match,Fred? Stand quick! 
Light the snongo! That's it,” and he threw 
up bis liana and dropped the string. “There 
she goes!” he cried. “There silo goes! By 
George, thet’s pretty!” 
And when the first outcry was over, all 
held their breaths to see the rosy flame go 


serene confidence that his most dangerous 
enemy—his brother—w as safely put out of 
the way. 
Hamet meanwhile made his way into 
Upper Egypt, there to join with the Mame­ 
lukes in their war against theTurks. Thither 
Eaton followed him. 
A messenger was 
Sen* ahead to summon the claimant of the 
throne of Tripoli to be in readiness. 
Eaton arrived first at the trysting place, 
and'* in iris journal mentions as one of the 
points of interest of the place “a gallows 
now erecting to banga cnild of 12 years, 
the only son of the chief of the village 
Rahmania, because his father cannot pay 
the contribution levied upon him.” Before 
many days Hamet arrived. 
Broken in fortune as he was. he seized 
eagerly upon Eaton’s proposition to aid in 
effecting ins restoration to tho throne of 
Tripoli. 
A liberal loan of United States 
funds enabled the roval pauper to put on 
kingly state again, and promises of rich 
rewards soon brought many Arabs flocking 
to Ilia standard. 
Many Tripolitans found their way to 
Hamot’s camp. The war against the United 
States was not popular with them, and 
they were loud in their denunciations of 
tho Bashaw whose avarice had caused it. 
“He told us the Americans were all mer­ 
chantmen and we should have nothing to 
do but go out and bring them in.” said a de­ 
serter irom tim Bashaw's service to Eaton, 
“but we found them devils from whom 
nothing can bo gained rn war.” 
With a force of about OOO men and a cara­ 
van of 190 camels,Eaton and Hamet moved 
out into the dreary waste of til© Libyan 
desert. Eaton was commander-in-chief by 
virtue of a convention, which further pro­ 
vided that all the expenses of the campaign, 
estimated at $20,000, should be paid ny the 
United States, but this money was to be re­ 
paid by Hamet out of the tributo which he 
intended to exact from Denmark, Sweden, 
and the Batavian Republic. 
It appears, therefore, that Eaton was not 
averse to having the United States share in 
the proceeds of Tripolitan piracy. But early 
in the campaign Eaton’s supply of cash be­ 
gan to run short. The camel-drivers, know­ 
ing that without them the expedition could 


TnE BALLOON. 


ON THE RAFT. 


I called loudly to him to abandon his dan­ 
gerous post and seek safety behind the dead 
burro with Baul and I, but he gave no heed 
to my words and applied the oar with undi­ 
minished vigor. 
I now' discovered that the current of the 
river was growing more rapid every mo­ 
ment, and. looking toward the shore. I saw 
that we were fast lav in g the Indians be­ 
hind. However, they had anticipated this, 
it seems, for I saw them hastily scramble 
up Hie rocky ledge to the hill above and 
come running swiftly in pursuit. 
But we were now beyond gunshot of 
them, and, floating rapidly with the now 
swift-running current, we promised soon to 
outstrip them in the race and leave them 
far behind. But. being fully aware that we 


“You and Paul fasten this to your belts as 
quick as you can; be ready, and when I tell 
you both jump into the water,” Then lie 
began swinging the loon which he held iu 
his hand about iiis head. 
Although neither Paul nor I had the 
slightest idea what Arrajo intended to do, 
we obeyed his order as quickly as possible, 
only too glad to grasp at tile faint hope that 
his words gave us. 
The sound of the waters rushing ‘hrough 
the rapids, now’ close ahead, came to us in 
a thunderous roar, sending a chill of terror 
to our hearts. 
Tile cliff, along whose base we were now 
running, varied in height from 20 to 50 
feet, and I saw that Arrajo had his gaze 
fixed upon some object on its summit, at a 
point where it was not over 20 feet high. 
This object, as I soon discovered, was the 
stump of a broken pine that grew’ on the 
very verge of the cliff. 
As we drew near I saw the loop suddenly 
shoot upw ard from the lialf-breed’s hand. 
It rose swiftly till it reached the top of the 


And very poor living they found it; for 
Mr. Prout’s one idea in tile world was to save 
money and buy land; and dinners of greens 
and pork, and suppers of bread and fat 
were very different from the gentler fare to 
which they had been used in their father’s 
day. 
“Can’t knock off haying for all the Fourths 
o’ July in creation. An’ both o’ ye together 
amount to pouty near one able-bodied man, 
an’ able-bodied m en’s hard to get this time 
cr year,” said Mr. Prout, going along beside 
the boys to the further lots. “An* I guess 
you can make your own balloons of you 
want ’em,” as he saw their disappoint­ 
ment. 
“How do we know? how’ to make balloons?’’ 
said tile outraged Joe, sullenly. 
“Then you’d better learn. I’d be ashamed 
o’ myself cf I couldn’t make a balloon. 
You jest go tex work tonight an’ make one, 
anyway. 
“I don’t care what you do with yourselves 
after work,” said Mr. Prout, “provided ye 
ain’t inter no mischief and be iii bed by 9 
o'clock,” and lie felt that be had made a 
liberal concession. 
“Except,” lie added, 
thoughtfully, “cf yer don’t waste nothin', 
paper or cloth, or nothin’. For the junk 
man pays for them, quite a good deal, your 
aunt sez.” 
'Don’t look so down in the mouth,” whis­ 
pered one of tile men. “I made a balloon 
oru’t. I guess I kin give ye a lift,” 
“You, Bart!” 
“Yes. Au’ a beauty s h e was. 
y o u c an t 
make one un ter that ef yer try. when I got 
lier done. I took the powder ’n ballsont'n a 
Roman candle, and tied ’em up in wads o’ 
paper, an’ run a fuse through ’em an’ fixed 
the fuse iii lier mouth, an’ I filled her and 
lighted the fuse—an’up she went! Au’ by 
George, you never see seeli a sight!” 
“Did she go up well. Bart?” 
“Did she burst?” 
“She went up like a bird.” said Bart, firing 
with his reminiscence. “An’ when she wax 
ez h ig h ’s the steeple, tho fuse bad burned 
cz lur ez the blue call, an’ there she waz 
like a great blue star a-sailing on the wind. 
An’ while you waz lookin', it readied a ra i­ 
ler one, an’ she was like a bali uv gold 
Ayin’ through the air. An’ then it tired a 
green one, ’itll a hull shower o’ sparks, an’ 
then it readied a red one. an’ she went slin- 
pin’ out o’ sight like a red bubble, all so red 
an’ rosy as ye see the sun come up today. I 
tell ye, she wuz a beauty!” 
"We cau’t make anything like that,” said 
Joe. sorrowfully. 
“P’r’aps not quite. But you come out to 
the well house after supper, an’ w e’ll see,” 
said Bart. “I’ve got some newspapers o’ my 
own. an’ we won’t Lev ter rob Prout’s junk. 
An’ maybe there’s enough wire in that old 
hat o’ mine. Ef we only lied some sperits 
tor wet a sponge with an’ let lier go up 
afire—” 
“I’ll got some. Bart!” cried Joe. “We 
saved our money to go tor Port, and we’ll 
buy some spirits an’ some red paper an’ 
some sticking stuff 
Bart had to wait a few moments at the 
rendezvous that night, for Joe had run 
down to the village shop, after his hasty 
supper, and came back with his lungs feel­ 
ing as if thev were made of burning brass, 
but with a little bottle of alcohol and some 
deep-red thin paper in ins hand. 
“Folks’ll think it is a shooting star!” 
cried Joe. “She'll go sailing down over the 
village, an’ people’ll run out an’ wonder 
what on earth it is.” 


rising, rising, rising, and then bearing 
straight away before tho wind perhaps a 
half a mile, and suddenly careen ana tip 
and give a great lightning flash, a swift, 
sudden lunge, and fall, fall, fall, swifter 
than it bad risen. 
“Thet blamed other cross-piece we didn’t 
put iu,” cried Bart. “It didn't balance, you 
see.” But before the words were out of his 
mouth there had shot up from the ground 
whore the balloon fell an answering blaze, 
a vast wide, sudden soaring flame, resiting 
up tho heavens that seemed to retreat be­ 
fore it a tower of tire, a pillar of smoke, 
great rosy-golden plumes of flame broaaing 
off and hurrying up the sky, a huge red core 
burning still below. 
B irt stopped stone still in bis rennin?, 
bent forward, his hands upon ins knees, his 
eyes staring out of his head. “The prettiest 
bit er fireworks ever I see!” said he. “But 
won’t the ole man r’ar? 
It’s the hay­ 
stack !” 
Mr. Pront, roaring at the top of Ins voice, 
was already bounding down the hill like a 
tiger. But it was useless: the hny-stack 
would be ashes long before he and the men 
could reach it, and ho came toiling back 
again. 
“W here’.' them cubs?” he cried. 
‘TII give them one good trouncing!” 
But his wife stood in his way, all the will 
there was in her lashing her trembling lips 
to speak. 
Father,” said she. “didn’t you hinder 
them boys from coing tor Port with their 
own little savings? Didn’t you darst ’em 
tor make this balloon, an’ tell ’em they 
might? Well, the bo> s shan’t be touched. 
Ef they want tor make a balloon every 
Fourth o’ July uv their lives they shall. 
That was their hay stack, fattier I” 
[.Copyright, 1891, by S. 8. McClure.) 


could not land on the opposite side. owing cliff, then it settled over tho stump of the 
to the precipitous cliffs that skirted the left broken pine 
bank o'f the'streuin. they still kept up tho 
pursuit. 
It was soon evident, however, that they 
would never be utile to overtake us. and 
they doubtless realized this, for, after fol­ 
lowing along the banket the river fornearly 
two miles, they, suddenly stopped upon the 
summit of a high caff aud stood looking 
after us till we rounded a bend in the stream 
a mile below. 
As soon as we had passed beyond the 
teach at the pursuing savages, Baul and I 


lump for your lives!” Tho sharp, imper­ 
ative command came from Arrajo, and 
without an instant’s besit;.non we b aned 
from the raft into tho rushing stream. I 
lelt a quick, sudden tightening of the rope, 
and then we were swept under by tile roar­ 
ing 
flood. 
Though 
bewildered 
and 
strangled. I clutched tile rope tightly, and 
with the instinct of self-preservation, drew 
myself upward till my head was above the 
water. 
„ As I did go I found Paul and Arrajo at my 


“ THE BOYS s h a n ’t E E TO UCHED!” 


A Y A N K EE INVASION OF A FRICA . 


BY W ILLIS J. ABBOT. 


T was in May, 1801, 
that the flagstaff be­ 
fore the door of the 
American consul at 
Tripoli fell before the 
lusty blows of two 
swarthy 
a x e m e n , 
while a great con­ 
course of white-clad, 
scarlet 
fezzed 
Tri­ 
politans 
applauded 
the act in the unde­ 
monstrative style of 
a stolid and unenthu­ 
siastic people. 
It was the Tripolitan method of formally 
declaring w ar against the United States. 
The incidents of the naval war that fol­ 
lowed fill a large place in American patri­ 
otic song and story. 
But there are many Americans, not only 
boys and girls, but well read men and 
women, who have never read of the roman­ 
tic march of a motley throng of Arabs. 
Bedouins and Greeks, headed by a handful 
of adventurous Americans, across the burn­ 
ing sands of Northern Africa. 
A Connecticut Yankee headed this unique 
army of invasion, and to complete til© in­ 
congruity of the whole tho colors of the 
United States that floated over the camp 
were raised in support of th© pretensions of 
a puerile, sorely impoverished Moslem, 
llam et Caramelin to the throne of Tripoli. 
Tile war dragged along until 1804 w ith­ 
out any great advantage having been 
gained by either side. The Yankee ships 
kept tile enemy’s chief port rigidly block­ 
aded. it is true, and the city was subjected 
to more than one furious bombardment. 
But the Tripolitans were not cast down. 
They had seen one of the largest vessels of 
the American squadron lost in their treach­ 
erous harbor, and its crew languished in 
the dungeons of the Tripolitan fortresses. 
At this moment, when all seemed gloomy to 
the blue jackets carrying on a tedious war­ 
fare far from home, Consul Eaton appeared 
upon the scene. 
It so happened that the reigning Bashaw 
of Tripoli—Joseph Bashaw—was a usurper, 
who had robbed his elder brother of the 
throne. 
bidi Hamet Caramelin as the rightful 
monarch was named, fled to Tunis to escape 
the royal attentions of his brother, who 
would have been glad to rid himself of a 
rival with tile aid of an assassin’s dirk or a 
cunningly administered poison. 
Eaton made the acquaintance of tho de­ 
posed ruler in Tunis, aud with the keen 
judgment of the practical politician saw in 
tile man a possibly valuable aby for tho 


not proceed, became extortionate in their 
demands. 
At one time Eaton was forced to take up 
a collection among the few Christians who 
accompanied tho expedition, in order to 
raise funds to keep the column moving. At 
last tho general’s purse contained but three 
sequins. At this juncture the camel-drivers 
mutinied, demanding their pay in advance, 
Eaton refused. 
The mutineers, led on by a conspirator 
called tim Slieikel Taiib, picketed their 
beasts, spread their rugs aud sat down with 
true oriental impassiveness. Eaton w as un­ 
daunted, and forming his Christian follow­ 
ers in lino threatened to march away and 
leave the Arabs in tho desert. The threat 
had its effect and the Moslems sullenly re­ 
sumed their march. 
Three days later a number of the Chris 
tians narrowly escaped massacre at the 
hands of the camel drivers. The column 
was moving over tho arid plain, the armed 
force in the van, tho camels bringing up 
the rear nearly a mile away. 
Suddenly from the head of the column, 
which was hidden in a sandy valley, there 
came a volley and the sound of a mighty 
shouting. The Arab teamsters in the rear 
thought the expedition had been attacked 
by tile wild Arabs of tile desert. 
“Death to tho Christians!” was the cry. 
The few Christians guarding the caravan 
gripped their weapons, determined to sell 
their lives as dearly as possible. Fortu­ 
nately, one of the Arabs insisted upon dis­ 
covering the meaning of the commotion at 
the head of the column before putting tho 
Christians to death. 
It turned out that the firing and the shout­ 
ing were to celebrate tile arrival of a mes­ 
senger, who declared that the people of 
Derne—a province of Tripoli, which the col­ 
umn was approaching—had risen in behalf 
of Hamet. and that the Governor of the 
province was then a prisoner in his own 
castle. Home days later the story wras found 
to be wholly false. 
So amid constant alarms, and accom­ 
panied with continual wrangling with the 
thievish Arabs, theexpedition continued oil 
its way. The line of march lay toward 
Boinba, a harbor on the African coast. The 
Arab followers of Hamet were by this time 
losing heart, arid rumors that his brother 
had sent a heavy force to meet and crush 
him made the courage of tho aspirant to the 
Tripolitan throne wane rapidly away. 
Ile openly urged the abandonment of the 
expedition, ana made common cause with 
the Arabs, who daily threatened desertion. 
Only Eaton's indomitable obstinacy held 
the motley force together. 
“Choose between inarching and starving,” 
said he to the mutineers, and ordered their 
rations stopped. Confusion prevailed in the 
camp for a time, when, fearing that tile 
Arabs xvere about to plunder tho stores, 
Eaton ordered his Christian troops under 
arms. 
.Scarcely were they drawn up in line when 
the Arabs raised the cry. “The Christians 
are preparing to lire on us!” 
Mounted, with 
scimitars 
ffrawn and 
musketoons primed, the wild horsemen of 
the desert, with Hamet himself at their 
head, charged upon Eaton’s line, which 
stood like a stonewall. Halting, the enemy 
signalled out the officers among the Chris­ 
tians and took deliberate aim. The com­ 
mand to tire was given by Hamet, but none 
of the Arabs’ guns were discharged. 
“For God’s sake, do not fire!” cried the 
cooler ones; 
“the Christians 
are our 
friends.” After maintaining a hostile atti­ 
tude for some time, the two parties became 
reconciled, and the march proceeded. 
Bomba was reached after a march during 
winch the sufferings of the expedition were 


GEN. WILLIAM EATON. 


“No.” said Bart. “W hat in air it is. There 
—there’s your pieces all cut—12 of ’em. nigh 
live feet long. Now, we’ll jine ’em. Jest 
fold ’em straigM down the middle, long 
ways, so. Now lay this atop cr that, an’ you 
see tile right-hand edge uv the under one . 
. 
c o m es jest agin tile left-hand edge uv the I United States. 
top one. Where's yer sticking-sturr? Paste ; 
Accordingly, with gifts and artful flattery 
Vin. Next. Put this right on; same way. lie wen the friendship of tho Tripolitan. 
We’re cornin’ along, railroad speed. An- and stimulated his desire to wrest from ins 
other, and another. The hull twelve! Now . brother the throne then held by usurpation, 
there’s the last edges ter jine. Turn it over. 
Meantime Eaton wrote to tho United 
Je-s’ the same thing. Where’s the wire?” 
States suggesting that an alliance should be 
“I 
guess I’ve got something better’n • formed with Hamet Caramel Ii, the United 
that,” said Aunt Prout, who had come cut, c —*— *— - u:— 
----------- 


harhor floated the United States men-of-war 
Nautilus. Argus and Hornet. From the deck 
of the fljufsnip Gen. Eaton stilt a sum­ 
mons to the Governor of tho town to sur­ 
render. 
“My head or yours!” was the response of 
the haughty Moslem. 
Next day Eaton prepared for the assault. 
A field piece with a gun’s crew and a party 
of marines were landed for the assistance 
of the land party. 
The men-of-war stood into the harbor, 
and chose an anchorage Dom which they 
could throw their shots into the city and its 
batteries. Lieut. O’Bannon of the navy was 
in command of tho Christian wang of the 
little army. Hamet led the Arabs. 
Tho guns of the fleet were turned upon 
the enemy’s fortress, and when. after a 
spirited cannonade of three-quarters of an 
hour its fire began to slacken, the Americans, 
led by Eaton and O’Bannon, stormed the 
works. 
Though the defenders contested their ad­ 
vance stubbornly, tne im 
storming party was too 
they were driven iii d _ _ JP K L 
____ 
w'orks. W ith loud cheers the Americans on 
shore and in the ships greeted tile starry 
banner as it was run upon the flagstaff— 
the first and only time that that banner Bas 
ever floated over an old-world fortress in 
token of victory. 
, 
But there was little time for exultation. 
From the solidly built houses of the town, 
which commanded the works, the enemy 
were delivering a rapid and well-directed 
musketry fire. Gen. Eaton was shot through 
the w rist. But the guns of the fleet, aided 
by those of the captured battery, soon 
quelled all resistance, and Hamet Caramelli, 
having forced his way into the city from 
Hie other side, the assailants were every­ 
where victorious. 
As for the Governor, he having failed to 
take Eaton’s head, was in no wise willing to 
yield up his own, but lied first to a mosque 
aud then to a harem, the Moslem’s most 
sacred sanctuary. Thence he escaped under 
cover of the night. 
Being thus embarked upon the tide of vic­ 
tory, Eaton and his ally. Hamet, might well 
have marched to the very walls of Tripoli. 
But the Bashaw Joseph, seeing with dryad 
his brother’s growing power, hastened to 
make overtures to the agent of the United 
States, Mr. Lear, and before the allies could 
strike another Blow a peaco was concluded, 
which Eaton, with some reason, denounced 
as foolish, treacherous and pusillanimous. 
Nevertheless, it was a treaty more favora­ 
ble than most of those whicli civilized na­ 
tions in that day were able to negotiate 
with the Barbary powers, and it was largely 
to William Eaton and his daring invasion 
of African territory that tile advantages 
thus gained were due. 
[Copyright, 1891, by 8. 8. McClure.) 


THOUGHT O F W A R K ILLED HIM. 


How a President Became Such and How 
He Died. 
AMES K. POLK did 
not do a great deal of 
travelling while in 
the W hite House. His 
nomination was a sur­ 
prise to him and to 
aitlulbfc ids friends. Col. John 
Brownlow, a son of 
the famous fighting 
parson, tells me there is a letter now in ex­ 
istence, written by Polk a few weeks before 
he was nominated, at Baltimore. In this 
letter Polk writes to Andrew Jackson Don- 
elson. endeavoring to get the support of 
“Old Hickory” to make him vice-president. 
After 
stating his qualifications for the 
place, he closes as follows: 
“I hope the Tennessee delegation will ex­ 
ert its influence in my behalf as the candi­ 
date for vice-president. This has been the 
ambition of my life. 
Four years ago I 
desired the nomination, but I gave way to 
otfiers, and now I hope my friends will sup­ 
port me.” 
“The Tennessee delegation,” said Col. 
Brownlow, "had no idea of making Polk 
their candidate for tile presidency, and their 
support of him as vice-president was merely 
nominal. The convention, however, did not 
know tliis. The friends of the other candi­ 
dates were fighting Hard, and it was in one 
of the bitterest of tho struggles that, mere­ 
ly to divert the attention of the convention. 
Major Dooelson arose and nominated James 
K. Polk as a candidate for tile presidency 
Donelson was supposed to be tho mouth­ 
piece of ‘Old Hickory,’ and the influence 
of Andrew Jackson was such that this 
caused a stampede towards Polk, and ho 
was nominated. 
When Andrew Jackson 
heard of it lie was not pleased. He had a 
contempt for Polk because Polk would not 
fight a duel with Henry A. Wise when he 
pulled his nose during Ins stay in Washing­ 
ton as speaker of the House of Representa­ 
tives.” 
“W hat did Polk say as to his nomina­ 
tion?” I asked. 
"They tell a queer story concerning it in 
Tennessee.” replied Col. Brownlow. "The 
news was announced to him by his brother. 
William Polk, and James Iv. Polk would not 
believe it. William Polk was a much 
brighter man than James K» Polk. He was 
the Tom Corwin of Tennessee iii his days. 
and was noted as a wag. He could tell 
stories by the yard, and President Lincoln, 
who knew him well, was very fond of him. 
He was ruined, however, by drinking, and 
it was a curious thing that drink made his 
face white rather than red. He drank a 
great deal, but lie had no blossom on his 
nose. Well, William Polk was the first man 
to get the news of James K. Polk’s nomina­ 
tion. Ho heard of it while his brother was 
trying a petty $10 justice of the peace case 
in the town, and lie came into the lawyer’s 
office and interrupted the trial, saying: 
" ‘Jim, have you heard tho news from Bal­ 
timore?’ ” 
Tho future President replied that lie had 
not. 
"Well. Jim, the nominations are made, 
and I am blank blanked if you are not nom- 
natcd for the presidency.” 
James K. Polk laughed, and so did the 
rest of tile crowd. I hey all thought it was 
o h o of bill Polk's jokes, but they soon 
learned that it w as truth, and Polk made 
an active canvass during the campaign. 
Andrew Jackson helped him because ne 
was the Democratic nominee. Ho didn’t 
like the pill, but lie took it. 
“President Polk was killed by anxiety 
and hard work,” Col. Browallow- went on. 
“He was laid in his grave by tile Mexican 
w ar, and in some way lie got the idea that 
tile responsibility for that war rested upon 
him. He was conscience-stricken, and felt 
himself responsible for the lives lost in it. 
This feeling preyed upon him. and the anx­ 
iety and hard work connected with his posi­ 
tion brought him to ids grave. When he 
entered the White House lie was young, 
straight, black-haired, and about CO years 
of age. 
When he came out he was a 
stooped, wrinkled old man, whose hair was 
gray and whose step was feeble. He went 
back to Nashville, and 
lie died a few 
months after he left the presidency.” 
F r a n k G. C a r p e n t e r . 


HAD A RECORD AS A MARKSMAN. 


frightful. Most of the time the only rations 
issued were bread and water, the latter 
drawn from a cistern in which were discov­ 
ered ttie dead bodies of two men. 
The last day of the march, roots, wild fen­ 
nel, and sorrel formed the only food obtain­ 
able. But all expected that the American 
squadron, well provided witli provisions, 
would be found riding at anchor iii the snug 
11 ar bor of Derne. Judge then of Eaton s 
dismay, and of the disappointment and rage 
of ins Arab followers, when no human foot­ 
print w’as seen upon the shore, nor any sail 
could be discerned upon tile blue bosom of 
the placid Mediterranean. 
"Nothing could prevail upon our Arabs to 
believe that any had been there,” writes 
Eaton. “They abused us as impostors and 
infidels, and said we had drawn them into 
that situation with treacherous views. All 
began now to think of the means of individ­ 
ual safety, and the A rails came to a resolu­ 
tion to separate from us the next morning. 
I went off with my Christians aud kept up 
fires upon a high mountain in our rear all 
night. At 8 the next morning, at the in- 
stant when our camp was about breaking 
up, the Bashaw’s casnadar. /aid , who had 
ascended the mountain for a last lookout, 
discovered a sail. It was the Argus._ b apt. 
Hull had seen our smokes and stood in. 
A few days later Eaton’s force was en­ 
camped Spoil an eminence overlooking the 
States furnishing tho necessary money and walled and fortified city of Derne. In the 


But He Bought a H at W hen H e Bet 
He Could Get Inside the Second Ring. 


[Chicago Tribune.) 
He never had had the reputation of being 
a particularly good shot, but this evening 
lie made a record that was marvellous. He 
seemed to be able to ring the bull’s-eye 
every time he chose, and he had defeated 
every member of the party w’ho could be 
induced to shoot against him. 
Finally the last man gave it up. and he 
strutted about tho gallery, his pockets full 
of the cigars he had won and his head high 
in the air. He w’anted to bet from a cigar 
to a silk hat that he could hit the bull’s-eye 
live times in succession. That seemed like 
a good bet. but the crowd fought shy of it 
until the proprietor of the gallery called one 
man aside and had a whispered conversa­ 
tion wdth him. 
. 
Then the man wanted the bet at the limit 
—a silk hat. 
"I’ll give you a better chance, too,” he 
said. ‘T il bet you can’t get inside the sec­ 
ond ring four times out of five.” 
That seemed too easy, and the marksman 
called for his favorite rifle and made a great 
show of examining it to see that it was all 
right. 
. . . . 
"Just wait one moment, said the proprie­ 
tor. when the examination was finished. 
Then lie stepped behind the target and took 
down a steel disc, about five feet in diame­ 
ter. that was hanging on the wall. 
"Now go ahead,” he said. 
But the marksman just looked at him re­ 
proachfully, got red in the face, and laid 
aside tile gun. 
“I’ll buy tho hat,” he said. 
, 
“He hasn’t hit the target yet.” explained 
the proprietor. "He’s been ringing that steel 
disc.” 
_______________ _ 


How an Ohio Man Obtained Sleep. 
* 
[Philadelphia Press.) 
Sunday evening two young men retired 
in one of the principal hotels and went to 
sleep. One of these guests was from Ohio, 
the other a genuine frontiersman from 
South Dakota. 
They slept until 2 a. in. 
Sunday, when awakened by a couple of 
roystering youths who occupied an adjoin­ 
ing room, and who were hilariously drank, 
The youths shouted and sang and cursed 
until guests all around commenced to pro­ 
test, and then they shouted and cursed and 
sang all lhe louder. 
The Dakota man rang for a porter, and 
sent him to quiet the unruly youths, but 
with lio effect. Then the Ohioan arose, tied 
a suspender around his waist, rolled up the 
sleeves of his night shirt, and walke d to the 
door whence came the riotous sounds. He 
knocked, and one of the drunken fellows 
opened it. 
The Ohio man didn’t stop to talk. He 
charged into that room, belted one youth 
in the neck, knocking bim on top of the 
bed. Quick as a flash he seized the other 
and hurled him bodily across the first. 
Then tie rx-innried th eir heads together 


while he regained his breath, and told them 
that if they woke him ap again lie would 
come in and throw’ both of ’cm through the 
window. He slept in peace until breakfast 
time. 
__________________ 


CALHOUN LOVED HER. 


Splendid Romances Walled Up in the 


Home 
for 
Venerable 
Southern 


Women Founded by W. W. Corcoran 


—A Union Inmate. 


N the centre of fash­ 
ionable Washington, 
within a stone’s throw 
of the big palace of 
Vice-President Mor­ 
ton, surrounded by 
th e m a n s i o n s of 
statesmen, 
generals 
and judges, stands the 
m o s t 
aristocratic 
charitable institution 
in the world. There 
is nothing else like it 
in 
the 
world, and 
there will be nothing ever founded which 
will compare with it in exclusiveness and re­ 
spectability. It is a home for the blue­ 
blooded only, and its inmate has to have her 
genealogical tree. 
It is a home for women who have never 
worked, for women who have been rich and 
haye become poor, and more especially a 
home for tho reduced gentlewomen of the 
old families of tho South who lost their all in 
Hie late war. It was founded about 20 years 
ago by the millionnaire philanthropist, Mr. 
W. AV. Corcoran, and of the $7,000,000 
wlxich he spent in charity, none was much 
better expended than the amount which 
went into this. 
He erected it as a monument to his daugh­ 
ter, Louise Corcoran Eustis, who was the 
wife of a member of Congress from Louisi­ 
ana, and was related by marriage to Mr. 
Eustis, the present United States senator 
from that State. 
Louiso Corcoran sym­ 
pathized greatly witli the South, and when 
she died in til© south of France shortly after 
the close of tile war, she asked lier father to 
make some provision for the women who 
had lost their fortunes in it. 
This home was lier idea. It cost $200,000 
at the start for its building and grounds, 
and Mr. Corcoran gave in addition an en­ 
dowment of $250,000. A largo tract of land 
surrounds it, and this has become very val­ 
uable within the past IO years. Its old 
ladies trot around through gardens, the soil 
of which would sell at auc tion for $6 per 
square foot, and they have quite a little 
farm, surrounded by the most expensive of 
residences. 
Only 40 inmates are admitted fin this 
home at a time. They come upon invita­ 
tion, and once invited they are expected to 
stay in it for the remainder of their nat­ 
ural lives. Invitations are given only to 
those who can show satisfactory certificates 
of blue blood, education and refinement, 
and a list of candidates for entrance is kept, 
which is consulted the moment one of the 
old ladies dies. 
Once admitted, the old lady has as pleas­ 
ant a home as she could have in a first-class 
hotel. She is cordially welcomed, and she is 
under no restrictions other than those of a 
hotel. She has her own rooms and a maid 
to keep them in order, and if she wishes 
she can take 
lier 
meals in lier room 
and receive her company there. Surrounded 
wdth all tile comforts, she spends her time 
here with her books, flowers, nirds or bits of 
so-called fancy work. She trots about tho 
house, plays on the parlor piano or visits 
about among her friends at will. 
Her w’ashing is laundered in the finest 
manner for lier, and every Friday the 
clothes come iii immaculate with no bill at­ 
tached. She can go about the city and call 
upon her friends, and site know s that these 
conditions wall continue for her until the 
day of her death. 
Most of them w'ere mistresses of splendid 
homes till tho government freed their 
slaves and the war left them poor and help­ 
less. Is it any wonder that they sit together 
here dreaming of the dear old days, or that 
they take from their wrappings again and 
again the Confederate flag, or gaze fre­ 
quently at the pictures of Confederate 
heroes which so conspicuously adorn their 
walls? 
John C. Calhoun Loved lier. 
Notably among the old ladies is a woman 
whoso name has appeared with every public 
mention of the Louise Homo since the open­ 
ing. This is Miss Hartley Graham, called 
by a wiae circle of friends "Aunt Hartley,” 
and who still, at the ago of 81, retains the 
grace and elegance and much of tho beauty 
that made her a noted belle (IO years ago. 
Miss Graham is a Virginian by birth, and a 
descendant of the famous Scottish house of 
the warlike Graeme. 
Her direct ancestor, Dr. William Cocke, 
was sent by Queen Anno as secretary to tho 
colony of Virginia in 1712, and her grand­ 
uncle, Mark Catesby. was a celebrated 
naturalist of that period. Tho story of Miss 
Graham's girlhood is a vivid picture of tile 
old idyllic life of the Southern plnntaiion, 
and the latter’s pictures and old souvenirs 
which the visitor may see in her room at test 
the long line of her distinguished friends. 
Among the treasured heirlooms of the 
family, she shows with great pride a deli­ 
cate pearl and jewelled fan that was car­ 
ried by her ancient ancestress, the wife of 
Dr. Cocke, formerly a Miss Catesby of the 
royal Stuart line. Belonging to tho same 
granddame is a tiny “patch box,” fash­ 
ioned of mother-of-pearl and lapis lazuli. 
Coming down to the distinguished friends 
of her own time. Miss Graham, who retains 
tho intellectual vigor of youth, talks 
charmingly of hor acquaintance and associa­ 
tion with John C.Callioun.witli Webster and 
ins wife, and of her lifelong friendship 
with the late George Bancroft. Her chief 
treasure is an old-time bracelet made of hair 
and set with a fine dnguerrotype: the inter­ 
est attaching to this is tile fact that it is the 
hair and picture of John C. Calhoun, and 
inscribed by the giver with his name and 
the date. 
Miss Graham reigned a queen in the Rich­ 
mond social world, her family being pre­ 
eminent among Southern aristocracy. The 
war, however, severed the family relations, 
one brother refusing to secede, remained an 
officer and served in the Union army. This 
breach was only healed a few years ago 
when the brother was telegraphed to that 
his favorite sister Hartley was dying. At 
her bedside in Richmond the war ended, 
and Gen. Lawrence Graham, now on the re­ 
tired list. lives in Washington, and is a daily 
visitor at the Louise Home. 
Presided at the W hite House. 
Less written about, perhaps, yet more con­ 
spicuous as an essential part of our national 
social history, is another inmate of the 
Home, Mrs. Letitia Tyler Semple, wife of 
the late Purser Semple of the U. S. N„ and 
daughter of President John Tyler. Mrs. 
Semple, now nearly 70, has been a resident 
here for eight years, and is one of the 
most delightful among that group of very 
lonoly and distinguished looking ladies of 
the last regime. 
An hour with the lady who reigned at the 
White House in her girlhood is like turning 
back to a page of entertaining social and 
political history. 
A Union Gentlewoman. 
Miss Margaret Loughborough, another 
white-haired lady of particularly gentle 
and elegant manners, is the only permanent 
guest of the Louise Home who enjoys the 
distinguishing title of “A Union Woman.” 
She was a daughter of the late Nathan 
Loughborough, a gentleman of the old 
school, who served in official life during 
the administration of Madison and Jeffer* 


lie was a lifelong intim ate friend of Mr. 
Corcoran, and when his daughter late in 
life needed a home she was personally in­ 
vited by tho founder to reside Bere. 
Aunt of “ Star Spangled” K ey. 
An article on the home were incomplete 
without reference to Mrs. Hareford of Mary­ 
land, grand-aunt of Mrs. Frances Scott Key, 
whose husband was the author of the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” or to Miss Williston, 
who, in addition to Virginian birth and blue 
blood,has the distinction of being the grand- 
niece of Martha Washington. These, to­ 
gether with Mrs. Irwin, Mrs. McNeil and 
many other lovely and attractive old ladies 
and loyal adherents to tho manners and 
customs of old Southern days, have turned 
philosophically from the vanished power 
and grandeur of the past to tile rest and 
comfort and security of the present. 
Miss G r u n d y , J r . 


Comparative Cotton Statement. 
Comparative cotton statem ent for week 
ending April 24: 
N et receipts to all U. S. p o r ts.. 
.Same tim e last year 
. 
Receipts during the w e e k ........... 
Corresponding time last y ea r.. 
Exports during the w e e k ........... 
Same tim e last y ea r..................... 
Total exports to d a te................... 
Corresponding time last year.. 
Stocks at all U. 8. p orts.............. 
Corresponding time last y e a r .. 
Stocks in intenor to w n s ............. 
Corresponding time last year. . 


. . 
05,538 
19.579 
. . 8,499.105 
. . 6,062,303 
00,709 
. . 
51,778 
. . 5 ,119,553 
. . 4,593,714 
. . 
526,560 
. . 
263,582 
. . 
96,828 


Stocks at L iverpool. 
‘ 
I fin 
Corresi>onding tim e last y ea r 
............ 
Stocks of Am erican afloat for Grfeat Brit- 


Same tim e last y ea r ............................................. 


, . . . 1,180,000 


150,000 


Information. 
[C assell’s Journal.) 
The members of a girls’ class were asked 
a few questions. One was interrogated as to 
what was m eant by “bearing false witness 
against your neighbor.” 
"It was,” she said, "when nobody did 
nothing and somebody went and told of it.” 
Another was asked how beef tea was 
made, and she replied: “Buy a tin of beef 
extract aud follow the directions on the 
lid.” 
“What are warmth-producing foods?” a 
third girl was asked. The reply was, ‘‘cay­ 
enne pepper and Jamaica ginger,” 
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crowd about the door; lizard murmurs of 
murder in the a ir; entered to behold, not 
your dead form, but the lifeless body of a 
strander—and yet, to see clothing recog- 
cl 
J 


CHAPTER XVIII.- U o n t in d e d . 
"Coura#re. courage, dear.” he cried, hold­ 
ing her tenderly to him and stroking lier 
V I -SSe brow. 
"There may lie some mis- 
tak» 
Have hope! have hope!” 
“Oh, sir; oh. sir! I cannot!” she sobbed, 
clinging wildly to him in the depths of her 
despair. "There can be no hope! there can 
be 4o hope! As I tied in horror from the 
scene I saw him upon the street, his face 
ghastly pale, his whole appearance as of one 


had just left the bedside of his vic­ 
tim. Had ne not been guilty could any 
man have turned from such a scene as that 
and have left tile wdrld in ignorance of the 
truth,-and tho demands of justice unan­ 
swered to this moment!’’ 
She clasped her bands before her stream­ 
ing eyes, and, choked by sobs, seeming like 
one to die of distressful emotion, she sank 
to her knees upon the door andbowed her 
head upon the arm of the chair wherein 
Felix Mowzer had seated himself. 
• 
— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
MR. m o w z e r ’s h y p o t h e s is . 
The old gentleman placed an arm ten­ 
derly about her and softly stroked the dark 
hair pressed against his breast. He was 
like a loving father , consoling a gnet- 
stncken child, and to him now, sensing the 
sympathetic throb of his swelling heart; 
feeling tile emotion that swayed him, she 
clung as a child might to a father cling rn 
her abandonment to sorrow. 
And Felix Mowzer’s face was upturned 
towards the ceiling. His lips were drawn. 
as if in an effort to contain a great emotion; 
but from his tearful, uplifted eyes there 
shone a light as if from within a sweet 
effulgence-ot a divine revelation were up­ 
risen. 
Several minutes pa«sed; minutes whose 
silence was broken only by Stella Temple’s 
weeping, and the tender words of him who 
strovo so hard to comfort her. 
"Remain here a moment beside me, 
he said, gently, when, somewhat composed, 
sh e seemed about to rise. "I want to talk 
to you, advise you, as I should 
that 
daughter to whom I have heretofore re­ 
ferred. 
Don’t mind if I seem a little 
moved; you are bringing back a lo* loved 
one to me with blissful vividness.” 
"I well might say the same, sir, 
sobbed 
Stella, softly. 
Mr. Mowzer continued, chokingly, for be 
now seemed the one most moved: 
"Tell me, dear; tell me why yon have re­ 
mained here hidden and alone? Why have 
you not returned home to those who love 
you?” 
, 
_ ,, _ 
, 
It was at this moment that Belle Temple 
■tarted to lay her hand upon the door, when 
the detective stayed her. 
"Home!” 
. . . 
. „ 
, „ 
Stella Temple raised hor moist eyes, full 
of wonder to the old man’s face. Her counte­ 
nance became transfigured for the moment, 
her answer a low sobbing utterance, yet 
wherein the grand, heroic nature of the 
woman cried out in irrepressible declara­ 
tion. 
. , 
"Would you have me false to my own 
womanhood? False to that which could 
lead mo to alienation? I am a voluntary 
exile; I estranged myself for the sake of a 
love not to be resisted. I were a coward, a 
blasphemer against myself, could I now, 
with love dead and hopes blasted, seek to 
return to the dear ones on whom I turned 
nay hack.” 
"Yet penitence—” 
"Penitence?” she interrupted, wonder­ 
ingly. "Y ou do not understand. I am sorry 
for them -sorry for myself; but penitent— 
hardly that; for one needs not penitence 
for having followed only the dictates of 
one’s sense of justice.” 
"Yet their forgiveness were assured—’ 
"Forgiveness!” she murmured, with in­ 
describable sadness. “I were sunk to base­ 
ness could I ask it -accept it, oven.” 
And her queenly head drooped to her 
breast, as a flower 
might droop when 
blasted by a hot breath that is past. 
Mr. Mowzer drew her closer, reverently, 
tenderly. 
His lips twitched tremulously, 
tears were standing in his eyes, yet Hie 
divine light which had risen there never 
faded. 
. 
“Only a word or two more, he said, 
softly. 
“Your trunk and contents—you 
have lost them ?” 
"Yes; I dared not claim them. Fear— 
Jfg&f* ° 
"Fear for yourself?” aided he. divining 
what was coming. 
“No. no.” she wept softly; not th a t I 
eau prove my innocence. But—but, weak 
though it may seem. I cannot render to 
human justice one whose love has once 
filled my whole being. Though he had be­ 
haved, I could not; Heave punishment to 
God.” 
, 
, „ 
"Have you seen him since?" asked Mr. 
Mowzer, a great sob choking bis utterance. 
"Once—just for a moment.” 
"Did he offor any explanation?” 
•» 
“I would have heard none had he done 
so,” she answered, shuddering. "The truth 
is too apparent; I cannot doubt, and I—I 
dare not trust myself, my love, in his pres- 
ence.” 
"And your intentions? 
"When recovered from the shock I must 
find employment somewhere,” she said 
vaguely. "I have a little money; after that 
is gone’I must work as others work. N o - 
no; I could not betray,even though he had; 
it were better to hear my croks silently aud 
alone. It is not wholly undeserved ” 
Never before had such sadness and resig­ 
nation spoken in a self-sacrificing woman s 
voice. 
Felix Mowzer well nigh yielded to the 
surging emotion within him. to the sobs 
•which welling upward struggled for expres­ 
sion. He placed his arms about her, and 
bowing low his gray head till it rested on 
her dark glossy hair, he cried, with feeling 
approaching rapture: 
God bless you! God bless you, my dear. 
brave girl! Your loyalty is heroic beyond 
praise!” 
She drew a little away in surprise, and he 
released her. 
., 
“Resume your chair.” he said, like one in 
ecstaoy suppressed, and aided her to rise. 
"Resume your chair and listen now to me. 
You came to me in confidence; in repay­ 
ment, let me give you hope.” 
“Hope!” 
The word burst from her lips with a faint 
cry. To hope was to look for a light through 
the darkness about ber, a gloom which baa 
seemed beyoud penetration. 
’ Such hope as a mihd used to analyzing 
evidence in law courts can discover in what 
you have presented. There are possibilities 
which 
have 
escaped your observation, 
blinded as it has been by an idea too early 
formed, and by your great distress.” 
She was trembling now. trembling like 
one in a suppressed frenzy of emotion, lier 
eyes wildly bent upon the beatified count­ 
enance of the old man before lier. 
"Oh—oh, don’t! don’t givo me a hope,” 
she cried wildly; "to let it die again! I 
could not bear th a t; I could not bear it, sir!” 
“Trust me, I will not. I am sure the hope 
I have to offer will never perish.” 
"Oh, oh, speak it, sir: speak it,” she 
gasped through sobs and tears. 
"Compose yourself and listen,” said Mr. 
Mowzer. earnestly. "I must present it care­ 
fully, that youmay understand, then be the 
judge yourself. There are facts in favor of 
this man which you may have overlooked. 
That he counselled obedience to 
your 
father’s will presents him to my eyes in a 
fairer light than you have pictured.” 
"I have thought od that,” she moaned, 
despairingly; "I have thought of that, but— 
hut—” 
"But the evidence confronting you seems 
insurmountable,” he added gently. "Let 
us see. dear. You started with bis guilt 
assumed, and it made him guilty: let me 
try to make it speak for him, not against 
bim. We will assume a case, as is fre­ 
quently done in the courts to develop a 
truth to the jury. 
We will assume, despite of evidence, that 
he is innocent of any crime, and that he bad 
never heard of this girl you met upon the 
train. 
Let us reason inductively, then; 
starting 
with a single assumption—the 
hypothesis of entire innocence.” 
His deep, mellow voice, rich in subdued 
power from tho argument he was about to 
offer, the hope he was about to give, seemed 
to cast a spell upon his hearer. 
She could not .turn her eyes from his, 
glowing with inspiration from the cause be­ 
fore him—a m an’s honor and a woman’s 
love. 
, 
, 
Motionless in her chair, her hands clasped 
above her pulseless heart, pulseless in the 
very agony of anticipation, with breath 
coming long and low. she could only wait 
his words—words which were destined to 
ierce the gloom about her, as the sudden 
__ 
ighthouse gleam penetrates the darkness 
o f night. 
"As I do not know the man,” hecontinued 
slowly, effectively, “I must begin and end 
in supposition. Suppose, then, that he was 
innocent’ th at his first intimation of your 
presK?' : ^ this citv was the note which 
you ewnt by the boy after your arrival; sup­ 
pose his reply to that was an honest one: 
that duties not to be neglected demanded 
his attention till next morning.” 
He drew his chair nearer to her, for he 
was doubtful how she might sustain the 
coming revelation: then continued with 
deep fervency: 
"Suppose that next morning he visited 
the hotel in answer to your summons; that, 
full of joy and anticipations as translating 
as dad been your own, besought your apart­ 
ment there, to explain his delay and make 
his fervent excuses: suppose that, instead 
of yoijr loved, living presence, lie found a 


nizea as yours, a trunk known as yours, 
occupying the death-chamber! Might not 
tim frightful thought have burst upon him 
—‘What had she to do with this?' ’’ 
A shudder 
swept through his hearer. 
She shrank back in her chair, her face 
ghastly pale, her hueless lips moving, yet 
giving forth no soiuid. 
It was the awful moment when she first 
realized that she herself had erred, and 
been in a measure false to the love which 
she had idolized to blindness. 
"Was your silence less significant than 
his?” continued Mr. Mowzer, 
his voice 
swelling richer, his eyes glowing brighter, 
in the seeming inspiration w him was car­ 
rying him beyond himself. "It "was you 
who had summoned him thither. Yet you 
were absent, and in your place a murdered 
girl. 
“Was the wakening of fears within him 
a strange awakening? Was your subse­ 
quent silence and concealment a course to 
quiet his arisen apprehensions? 
Suppose 
he did know of this girl and your possible 
relations, as suggested bv the name affixed 
to your letter, what, in the horror of that 
and succeeding hours, may not have been 
his dread of what you might have been 
driven to attempt against a rival?” 
A marvellous change was passing over 
Stella Temple. 
Hor tortured mind saw 
now. as never before; saw tho fearful sig­ 
nificance which might attach itself to hor 
own actions; saw the possibility of error to 
which she had been blind, and the darkness 
and despair upon lier face gave place to a 
more poignant anguish. 
"Rival!—silence!" she gasped. 
"Oh. 
heaven! I had not thought of that—of my 
own conduct!” 
"Suppose,” continued Mr. Mowzer hur­ 
riedly, his voice softened by the resistless 
assertion of a great lovo upwelling within 
him ; "suppose now that you have come of 
parents proud and w ealthy; th at evidence 
against you, which he could not disregard, 
constrained Dis silence. 
W hat would he 
have donc7 
"Would he not have songlit high aud low 
for you? You, who alono of all the world 
could render explanation; you. who. to his 
eyes of innocence, seemed as guilty as he to 
yours. Would lie not have first sought you. 
had his love been as grand and heroic as 
your own, suffering any self-sacrifice, bat­ 
tling against fate from all quarters, deter­ 
mined by some means to reach and hear 
you, ere he could have stooped to betray 
you and drag into tho mire the name of 
those from whom you come?” 
A bittor moan broke from her. 
She 
stretched forth her arms like one pleading, 
her wet face convulsed by anguish, aud 
sank to her knees before him. 
"Oh. mercy! mercy! I can hear no more! 
Have I wronged him like to this?” 
“You had only a name, a description, and 
vague circumstances to rely on: ho had 
evidence which mortal scarce could doubt,” 
“Oh. pity me! pity me!” 
"Tho man who bade you obey your father’s 
will, and sought to offer explanation, could 
not lie a roue and a knave; he was more the 
man that I have pictured, and the man that 
you have loved!” 
"And 
wronged! and 
wronged!’ 
she 
moaned, in a torrent of tears. "Oh. it is I 
who am unworthy—it is I who ain un­ 
worthy!” 
Felix Mowzer caught her to him in a 
transport of tenderness and pity. His iast 
earnest words had been uttered by a strenu­ 
ous effort only, and tears were streaming 
4iw n his aged yet resplendent face. 
"Not wronged—not wronged!” he cried, 
in tones shaken by lovo and tenderness. 
"Your heroism and self-sacrifice must raise 
you to grandeur in his sight I” 
"No, no,” she moaned, quivering in his 
close embrace, of which she seemed un­ 
conscious in lier anguish. “I have been 
false to my own belief and confidence. I 
never can feel worthy now. God bless you, 
sir, that you have given this hope of his in­ 
nocence. Believing that. I can hear my 
cross of sufferance and feel its weight no 
longer.” 
, 
He naised her to her feet, and gazed for a 
moment down on the bowed head upon his 
shoulder. 
That divine light in his moist 
oyes became even more heavenly, and his 
aged foym seemed now to tower in new 
grandeur from the royal spirit within. 
The afternoon shadows were beginning to 
fall, and Aho momentary silence of the room 
was broken only by the tender, loving mur­ 
mur which now came from his tremulous 
lips.My darling, darling one! you shall bear 
the cross no longer! Love and tenderness, a 
husband’s love—aye. and a father’s and a 
sister's, if I—” 
A great sob from her breaking heart stop­ 
ped nim. Even now, she did not realize the 
ecstacy that was stealing in about her. She 
was dead to all but that innocence, which 
gave bal k to her her love of him. even 
though purchased by what she sensitively 
felt to he the knowledge of her own un­ 
worthiness. 
"Sister—sister!” she moaned piteously, her 
streaming eyes upraised to the face of the 
old man beside her. “I—I have no sister 
now!” 
“Oh, never such as now, my—my Stella!” 
The cry burst from Belle Temple, as, un­ 
able longer to contain lier overwhelming 
emotion, 
she threw open the door and 
caught tho sobbing woman in her loving 
arms. 
And Roger Temple and Mr. Boxe followed 
her across the threshold. 
The feebleness of words constrains one 
from attempting to picture the scene which 
ensued. There were tears and kisses, sobs 
and loving smiles, and some laughter— 
which I fear was of a very hysterical order. 
The forgiveness of Roger Temple was very 
tenderly accorded; and nisown forgiveness, 
earnestly begged, for his opposition to a love 
so grandly disinterested as was Dr. Vaughn’s 
was rendered in return. 
And perhaps as effective as anything else 
was the proud declaration of Mr. Boxe that 
Dr. Vaughn was entirely innocent, to which 
was added admiringly: 
“It is no common tiling, I tell you all, to 
find a man and woman fighting blindly 
against fate to keen one another out of 
prison—and both of them innocent at that.” 
And Mr. Felix Mowzer, who had modestly 
drawn aside during all of this, now ven­ 
tured to approach tho heroine of these 
Cages, and say. iii fjentle, kindly tones so 
ecoming to one of His years! 
"I told you, deaia that the heavens were 
often darkest just before dawn.” 
"Oh. sir, forgive me,” cried Stella, with a 
little Bob of joy. "I have neglected you. 
I 
have no words to tell you what you shall 
henceforth be to me!” 
“You will always think kindly of me—an 
old man. who, for a dead daughter’s sake, 
sought to assuage your sorrow and distress?” 
"Kindly 
you?’ slut cried tearfully, lier 
heart going out to him in his seeming deso­ 
lation. "I will be a daughter to you! I will 
love you heart and soul J” 
"W hatever may befall m e?” 
"Oh, sir. can you doubt that I w ill?” 
"Who are you, anyway'.*’ cried Mr. Boxe 
suddenly, his eyes dashing like electric 
sparks, his voice ringing with pleasure and 
admiration just aroused. 
Something very like a tw inkle began to 
show in Mr. Mowzer’s eves, where tears had 
lately been. 
"I, sir,” lie answered feebly, a ’s gray head 
shaking like one palsied. "I am what you, 
sir. inspired me to become.” 
"I—inspired!” 
"A clever actor, sir," bowed M r-Mowzer. 
profoundly. 
He turned for an instant to the nnirorand 
swept his hand quickly over his face. 
When he turned back— 
Dr. Richard Vaughn stood before them! 
Stella Temple grew deathly pale and 
seemed about to sink to her Knees at his 
feet. 
With a glad cry he caught her in his arms, 
pressed her to his breast, where she could 
sense the love beats of bis blissful heart,from 
which never again was she to stray, aud 
cried in rapture: 
“You have promised! W hatever may be­ 
fall you will love me heart and soul! Stella 
—my star!” 
_____ 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE LIVING. 
"Yes," said Mr. Boxe; “he is a villanous 
scoundrel, and will now have the balance 
of his thus far worthless life to devote to 
hard labor and repentance—if the latter 
ever softens such stony-hearted knaves.” 
The above was uttered late one afternoon 
about a week before Thanksgiving, and the 
detective was seated in the library at 
Crompton Park, whither he had been re­ 
quested to come. 
The 6 o’clock dinner was over and the 
family and guest had repaired to this room 
to enjoy the "brief time intervening ere the 
detective must take his return train to the 
city. 
The family? Roger Temple, his aristo­ 
cratic face wreathed in happy smiles, and 
on a hassock by bis side, leaning fondly on 
his chair arm, his lovely daughter Belle; 
while, across the table from them, the su­ 
perb beauty of her face heightened by a 
warm flush and the love-light in her dark, 
peerless eyes, sat Stella Temple. 
And Richard Vaughn was there, beside of 
whom may be readily .imagined—and fully 
as near as was consistent with the loving 
eagerness of a man about to wed within the 
week. 
"He has made a confession, then,” said 
Mr. Temple. 
"Yes, at last,” replied the detective. "The 


evidence against him was of a purely cir­ 
cumstantial character, a/id rather than take 
anyichance of non-convfction we frightened 
him into confession, on the strength of a 
life sentence. It is not very difficult to 
break down the will of such cowardly fel­ 
lows as Julius Bray ley. 
"There are some circumstances which I 
don’t quite understand,” put in Dr. Vaughn. 
"How came he to have assumed my name 
in the firstplace?” 
"T h tt was purely accidental," smiled Mr. 
Boxe. “He had been into some shady oper­ 
ation in tho city, and felt obliged to disap­ 
pear for a time. Fate took him to Augusta, 
where he adopted an alias, chancing to be 
your name.” 
“Ah, that is it?" 
. 
, 
„ 
“Exactly," bowed the detective. "There 
he met this girl, Margaret Grace, whose 
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piteous story is so vividly declared in the 
letters which you. happening to find one in 
Brayley’s coat, was led to securo from his 
iron box m his chamber at the lodging- 
house and subsequently left at headquarters 
for me. i smelt a mouse when I received 
and read them.” 
Dr. Vaughn laughed. 
"Having accomplished his nefarious pur­ 
pose." continued Mr. Boxe; "and that by 
an illegal marriage, he soon tired of his 
new wife, or yearning for ilia former city 
life, and he deserted her. Fear of subee- 
auent events led him to give her an ad­ 
dress in Albany, where ho confided a part 
of his secret to an old pal whom he felt able 
to tru s t-and rightly, too, I guess; for I have 
had hard work to worm the truth out of 
him. This fellow, whom yon, too, saw in 
Albany, doctor, gave Bray ley the alarm 
when his second wife appeared in that 
city; and, chancing to see her leave for 
New York, he telegraphed him. And Bray- 
ley, anxious as to her intentions, was 
about the depot when you, Miss Temple, 
and she arrived.” 
................ 
"The villain!” murmured Stella, darkly. 
“Though ignorant of the real situation, 
he followed you to the hotel, observing your 
companion to be doing the same: and regis­ 
tered immediately after you, naturally se­ 
curing a room near your own. After that, 
lie knew your every move; even to the time 
when your retired to another house for the 
night. Then it was that murder first came 
to his mind. A sentence for bigamy stared 
him in the face, and he took the desperate 
chanco of a greater crime. After she had 
retired, he entered her room by the win­ 
dow, passing alonp from his own, and ac­ 
complished his design.” 
“How horrible?” murmured Belle, with a 
Shudder. 
, 
“But he overdid precaution in some re­ 
spects.” said Mr. Boxe grimly. 
"His pro­ 
curing pincers to break the rivet from the 
fixture was one: for accident would have 
keen fully as p lau sib ly ad he only turned 
on the gas, and ho m n would hot have 
dropped the rivet, which he was unable to 
find in the darkness. 
Awhile after, he 
recognized you. Miss Templo, on the street, 
and followed you, little dreaming you were 
located in his wife’s house; but. seeing your 
meeting with Dr. Vaughn, he was curious 
5> know its purport, so followed the physi- 
|a n to his office. 
There, learning your 
name, 
doctor, 
tho 
truth 
hurst 
upon 
him. 
After 
my 
approaching 
him 
upon 
the 
street 
and 
demanding 
his identification, that morning after your 
clever escape,” laughed Mr. Boxe; "he be­ 
came fearful of the resemblance to you, and 
the name under which he had registered in 
Augusta, where he was scarcely known at 
all; and ne journeyed thither to erase the 
name from the register—another foolish 
move, and the one which culminated in lits 
arrest. I located the dead woman’s trunk 
iii Albany, and have forwarded her effects 
to the one to whom I felt they most justly 
reverted—a Miss Skipklss of Augusta. ’ 
"I see it plainly now,’’ said Dr. Vaughn 
soberly. “It was a remarkable coincidence.” 
"So indeed,” admitted Mr. Boxe, consult­ 
ing his watch. "I trust it has not leaked 
out in any wav to draw you people into it.” 
he added, rising to go 
“No, uo,” said Stella, warmly. “Thanks 
to your thoughtful kindness and splendid 
discretion!’’ 
“One moment,” said Roger Temple, ris­ 
ing. 
"I wish to repay you for having 
brought me a happiness I might never 
otherwise have known. I told you once 
that you should name your reward.” 
“I am already rew:irded,” replied Mr. 
Boxe, liis benevolent eyes turned in a 
fatherly sort of look upon the loving couple 
by the table. “I am already rewarded.” 
Roger Temple drew an envelope from his 
pocket. It contained his check for *2000, 
and Dr. Vaughn’s for a quarter of that sum. 
"At least.’1 said Mr. Temple, feelingly, 
"accept this as a token of the appreciation 
of two men whom your wisdom and deli­ 
cate frankness have brought together in 
harmonious relationship.’’ 
Mr. Boxe bowed His gratitude and placod 
the gift in his pocket. 
Then lie paused just for a moment, on the 
threshold, his bright eyes drinking in the 
scene before him. the happy physician and 
his promised bride, roseate in her gratitude 
and love, the fond father and the tender, 
generous sister, and feeling that after all 
there were redeeming moments in the dog­ 
like occupation that he followed, he ner­ 
vously buttoned the top button of his coat 
and bowed himself out. 
[THE ENP.] 


COOKING TERMS. 


Some Bill of Fare Puzzles Translated 
Into English. 
[New York Journal.] 
Many cook books and bills of faro at 
hotels contains terms not generally under­ 
stood. Here are some of tho most common 
of them, with their meaning: 
Au bleu—Fish dressed so as to have a blue 
tint. 
Aspic—A meat jelly for covering game 
pies, served with boned turkey, etc. 
Aujus—In the natural juice or gravy. 
Bechamel—A sauce made from meats, 
onions and sweet herbs. 
Bain-Marie—A saucepan for boiling water, 
into which asmall pan fits. 
Braise -A manner of stewing meat. 
Blanquette—A preparation of white meal. 
Bouilli-Beef stewed slowly and served 
with sauce. 
Bouillion—French soup or broth. 
Bisque—A shell-fish soup. 
Civet—Wild fowl or game hash. 
Compote—Something 
applied 
to fruit 
stewed in syrup, aqd sometimes to pigeons 
and small game. 
Consomme-A strong gravy used for en­ 
riching other gravies ana soups. 
Caramel—Sugar boiled until the moisture 
is evaporated, and then used for ornamental 
dishes. 
Crouton—A sippet of fried bread. 
Entree—Side dish for the first course. 
Gateau—A cake. 
Jardim'ere-iA mode of stewing vegetables 
in their own sauce. 
M aitre—Dishes made without meat. 
Meringue - Pastry made of sugar and 
white of egg beaten to a snow. 
Nougat—A mixture of almonds and sugar. 
Pate—A small pie of oysters or meat. 
Pot-au-feu—'The common bouillion of the 
French peasants. 
Ouonel I es—Forcemeat balls. 
Eaux—Thickening for sauces. 
Saute—To mix or unite all the parts of a 
ragout by shaking while frying. 
Salmis—Game hashed when half roasted. 
Piece de Resistance—The principal joint 
of the dinner. 
Serviette, a la—Served on a napkin. 
Sorbet— A sherbet. 
Souffle—A very light pudding. 
Veloute—White sauce. 
Vol au vent—Light puff tarts filled with 
meat. 


Early Delight* of Railroading. 
[Illustrated American.] 
In November, 1832, the first passenger 
train in the State of Pennsylvania made its 
trial trip. It was drawn by “Old Ironsides,” 
a famous engino built by M. W. Bald­ 
win, 
founder 
of 
the 
great 
locomo­ 
tive works iii 
Philadelphia that 
still 
bear 
his 
name. 
Old 
Ironsides 
had 
some drawback to 
its 
efficiency. 
For 
example, on the trial trip it was found that 
the wheels were too light to keep the m a­ 
chine on the track. So engineer aud ma- 
clasts had to push it until considerable 
headway was gained. Then they jumped 
aboard, so that their weight would keep 
the wheels down. The boiler, also, was too 
small, and did not generate enough steam 
for long 
distances. 
Hence, for 
much 
of 
the distance 
between Philadelphia 
and 
Germantown 
the 
engineer 
and 
his assistants found theirs a varied ca­ 
reer. 
They 
had 
to 
push 
and 
ride 
alternately. 
The rails, too, had unpleasant 
eccentricities of their own. They were usu­ 
ally made of wood with strap iron spiked 
upon them. The strap rails had a*fashion of 
curling up through the weight of the cars 
on their central part. Often the engineer 
would be compelled to stop the car to pound 
down the “snake head,’’asitgot to becuffed, 
or else detail an assistant to hold it down 
with a lever while the train passed on 


Spoons. 
[New York Sun.] 
Tile genus spoon—the family of those 
shovel4ike instruments we use on our 
tables—is growing and multiplying like the 
alfalfa on the plains. Once there were only 
teaspoons, dessert spoons, table spoons and 
salt spoons, but now if you look in the cases 
of the great silversmiths you will see jelly 
spoons, coffee spoons, sugar spoons, Roman 
punch spoons, 
perforated sugar sifters, 
chocolate spoons, ice cream spoons, egg 
spoons and bouillion spoons. 
There is no better way to ascertain the 
degree of luxury to which a boaster is 
accustomed than to ask that person to 
name the implements in a fashionable sil­ 
ver store today. 


The Honesty of Crowds 
[Irish Times.] 
Crowds are honest. If you compliment 
an individual man to his face he’ll pretend 
that he does not like it; hut tell an audience 
that it is with unspeakable pleasure that 
you appear before such an intelligent, fine- 
looking body of men, aud you will be ap­ 
plauded to the echo. 


What it Costs to Gather Crops and Pre­ 
pare Them for Dairy Food by Ensilage. 


We take from the fifth annual report of 
the New Jersey agricultural experiment 
station for the year 1884, the fellowing 
comprehensive report in regard to ensilage: 
"Results from previous experiments car­ 
ried out on college farm have shown: 
1. That the food in corn ensilage produced 
nb more milk than an equivalent amount of 
food in dry fodder com. 
2. That the losses of food, due to fermenta­ 
tion, are no greater when fodder com is 
dried in shocks than when fodder cora is 
dried in silos. These conclusions indicate 
that the silo is simply a place in whi£h 
green food may be preserved; not a place in 
which fodder may be stored with reasonable 
expectations of improving its quality. 
Doubtless any farmer would be satisfied 
if in mid-winter he could feed his milch 
cows with green corn in all respects Identi­ 
cal with ^hat which he used the previous 
summer for soiling. Cases have indeed oc­ 
curred 
where 
ensilage, 
in 
many 
re­ 
spects. 
has 
closely 
resembled 
green 
fodder corn, hut such cases 
are rare, 
and farmers who have succeeded one year 
have failed the next—and that, too, without 
being able to determine the cause of either 
success or failure. It has been surmised 
that there may be a stage in the growth of 
fodder corn at which it is best suited for en­ 
silage: that if cut and packed at this stage 
it may keep without becoming acid. The 
point has been regarded worthy of study, 
for which the preliminary steps were taken 
during tho past summer. 
At intervals of one week, equal areas of 
fodder corn were cut, weighed and prepared 
for ensilage. Analysis of samples from each 
plot, taken at tho time tho corn was cut, 
indicated the increase in tho amount of 
food per acre due to each week’s growth. 
Quantities of about 200 pounds, repre­ 
senting each plot, were packed in tight oil 
casks, which served as silos; these allowed 
the temperature, rapidity of fermentation 
and loss in weight to be closely studied. At 
the end of the experiment an examination 
of samples from each barrel gave reliable 
information as to the relative fitness for 
ensilage for each lot of corn. 
(Results cannot be reported at present It 
is expected, however, that they will be 
published in bulletin form at an early date.) 
Other questions of importance, hearing 
upon ensilage, can he found in the iollowing 
detailed comparison between field and en­ 
silaged fodder corn. 
Comparison Iletw een Field Corn and 
Ensilaged Fodder Corn. 
Tile interest awakened by the discussion 
of ensilage has created a demand for a com­ 
parison between field and fodder corn. 
This comparison involves the following 
questions; 
1. How much digestible food can be se­ 
cured from one acre planted in field com, 
and how much from a corresponding acre 
planted in fodder corn? 
2. What is the cost per acre of gathering 
a crop of field corn and preparing it for 
dairy food; and what is the cost per acre of 
ensilaging a crop of fodder corn? 
3. What is tho relative feeding value of 
the digestible food in Cornmeal, in dried 
stalks and in corn ensilage? 
How much potash, phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen is removed from an acre by a crop 
of field coin; and how much by a crop of 
fodder corn? 
In 1883 a uniform yield, upon the college 
farm, was heavily manured aud prepared 
for corn in the usual manner. Five and 
three-tenths acres were planted for fodder 
only, in rows three feet apart. The yield 
from this acre was 149,445 pounds, an 
average of 14 1-10 tons per acre. 
Ten and one-quarter acres were furrowed 
for field corn and planted in hills, three 
feet six inches apart each way. Tho crop 
was cut up and shocked in tho usual man­ 
ner. After husking, the entire product was 
weighed and found to average 68 3-10 
bushels of shelled corn and 22 tons of dried 
stalks per acre. 
Amounts of Digestible Food Per Acre. 
I. In a crop of hill corn 
2. In a crop of 
ensilaged fodder corn. The term food em­ 
braces three distinct classes of chemical 
compounds, known as proteinc, fats and 
carbhydrates. 
Digestible 
Food from 
One Acre in 
Field Corn. 
A very large proportion of the digestible 
food is to be found, of course, in the shelled 
corn. Nearly 40 per cent., however, of the 
total amount exists in the dried stalks. The 
cobs also contain a small but noticeable 
quantity. 
^bolled Corn. 
On Jan. 29,1884, the farm superintendent 
shelled 1300 pounds of ears, taken from the 
crop grown on the field under experiment. 
The grain was thoroughly mixed and care­ 
fully sampled for analysis. On March 14 a 
second sample was obtained in a similar 
manner, representing in this case 1080 
pounds of ears. The average results of both 
analyses have furnished the basis of com­ 
puting tho amount of digestible food in the 
shelled corn from one acre. 
Dried Stalks. 
Immediately after husking, two tons of 
dried stalks were cut and shreded in a Lion 
cutter and crusher, then packed into a silo 
and heavily weighted. On Jan. 28, 1884, 
the silo was opened and IO bushels or more 
of dried stalks taken out, thoroughly mixed, 
carefully sampled and analyzed. On March 
I l a second sample was secured in a similar 
manner. This represented tile stalk in the 
lower half of the silo. The average results 
of the analysis of both samples furnish the 
data used in computing the amount of food 
in tile dried stalks from one acre. 
C o b s. 
The cobs from 1680 pounds of ears,shelled 
March 14, weighed 334 pounds—nearly 20 
percent, of the total weight of the ears. 
These cobs wore also sampled and analyzed. 
Of the following tables, the first gives the 
result of the analysis of the grain, stalks 
and cobs. together with their co efficients of 
digestibility. In the second table these re­ 
sults have been recalculated, and are ex­ 
pressed in pounds of digestible food with its 
value per acre. 
Corn Meal, Corn stalks and Corn Cobs. 
Percentage, composition and co-efficients 
of digestibility. 
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I od 
75 
0.29 
32 
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l.Ul 
62 32.56 
72 28.35 
66 
Crude proteine .. 
8.Ll! 79 
4.09 
73 
1.94 
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A a ll...................... 
1.55 
.. 
4.80 
1.33 
Carbhydrates.,... 67.581 OI 46.8!) 
67 60.89 
36 
Pounds and value of digestible food per 
acre: 


Pounds per acre of digestible food. 


Corn m eal.. j3,824.8 127.0 
Dried corn; 
42.8 250.7 2,368.7 
stalks 
|4,041.0 32.31 045.8 1*0.8 1,260.7 
Corncobs. ,.| 050.0 
0.91 150.9, 
4.7 j 174,0 
1160.2 iT139.» 1385.3!3.812.4 
Value per acre of digestible food. 


F a t.................. 


Fibre................ 


Proteine......... 


O’ 
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rn 
3 
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Total value per 
acre............. 


4VSc. 
Pound 
9-lOc. 
P.nmd 
41/fec. 
Pound 
9-lOc. 
Pound 
Com meal... 
Dried 
corn 
§608 
§0.39 §11.25 §21.32 §38.46 


, stalk*. . . . 
1.40 
8.51 
5.24 
11.43 
26.68 
Corn cobs... 
4d 
1.30 
0.20 
1.67 
3.17 


Total . . . . 
6.94 
10.20 
10.69 


CtCO 
+co 


08.21 


In this experiment, therefore, the digesti­ 
ble food from an acre In field cora consisted 
in IRO pounds of fat, 1139 pounds of fibre. 
386 pounds of protoine and 3812 pounds of 
carbhvdratcs, valued at $68.21. 
Digestible Food In Ensilage from the 
Product of One Acre lit Fodder Corn. 
The green stalks worn cut up byhand, 
drawn to the barn and immediately weighed. 
They were then at once passed through a 
rose cutter, driven by trend power, packed 
into a silo and heavily weighted. Tho silo 
was opened on Jan. 20. 
After the decomposed material on tho sur­ 
face had been removed, an opening 18 
inches deep was made, and several bushels 
of ensilage removed. This was sub-sam­ 
pled aud prepared for analysis. A duplicate 
sample was secured from another portion of 
the silo, on Feb. 13, 1884. Each sample 
was analyzed separately, and the average 
result was used in subsequent computa­ 
tions. 
The quantity and value of the digestible 
food in the ensilage, from 14 tons of green 
fodder corn, is as follows: 
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7.34 
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Crude proteine... 
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1.36 
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Fat................. 
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Carbhydratei. 


I .17 
.051 A ll 
.33 .18 1.44 
3.07 3.29'4.011 


.97 
3.51 
11.22 


Total value per acre........................................... 
In this experiment.therefore, tho digestible 
food in the ensilage from 14.1 tons of fod­ 
der corn consisted of 71 pounds of digestible 
fat, 1452 pounds of fibre. 313 pounds of 
protoine, 3626 pounds carbhydrates, aggre­ 
gating in value $62.33. 
The comparison between the yields and 
values of digestible food secured in crops of 
field and fodder corn can now be sharply 
drawn. 
Field and fodder value 
per acre, digestible. 
I 


Field corn... 
Fodder corn., 


Db*. I I,b*. I kb*. I kb*. I 
60.2 1,139.3 385.2 3.812.4 
70.511,462.3 ; 313.0 8.O2O.61 §08.21 
69.33 
Total yield of crops per acre, 68.3 bushels 
shelled corn: 2.2 tons dried stalks; 14.1 
tons fodder corn. 
It is evident that, with the single excep­ 
tion of digestible flbre.the acre in field rom 
has surpassed that in fodder corn, both in 
the quantity and value of the digestible 
food produced. 
What is the cost per acre of gathering a 
crop of field corn and stalks and preparing 
it for dairy food, and what is the cost per 
acre of ensilaging a crop of fodder cora? 
An exact expense account was kept dur­ 
ing the entire experiment. 
In certain 
cases, however, it is necessary to state how 
charges were made. 
For instance, in cutting up the Sold corn 
the expense amounted to $2.09 per acre. 
As 56 per cent. of the total weight of the 


The aim of this feeding trial is to show 
that, for milk production, tho digestible 
carbhydrates in field com stalks, and in 
corn ensilage are quite as valuable as those 
in corn meal. For this purpose cows 5 and 6 
were fed aration in which 67 per cent of the 
carbhydrates were derived from dried field 
corn stalks. 
Tho averago daily yield per 
cow, for 15 days, was 25 2-10 pounds of 
milk. 
During the next period of 16 days the ra­ 
tion for cows 5 and 6 w as so changed that 
29 per cent, of its carbhydrates were derived 
from dried cornstalks and 27 per cent. from 
cornmeal. The average daily yield of milk 
remained unchanged at 25 2-10 pounds per 
cow. 
The digestible carbhydrates in cornmeal 
and cornstalks, therefore, do not differ from 
each other in their effect upon the quantity 
of milk secreted. 
In the ration for the third period, which 
embraced nearly five weeks, both corn­ 
meal and dried cornstalks were replaced 
by corn ensilage. During this period the 
averago daily milk yield from cows 5 
and 6, was again practically unchanged— 
25 1-10 pounds per cow. 
The digestible 
carbhydrates in corn ensilage, therefore, 
can be substituted for thoso in cornmeal 
and cornstalks without affecting the Ho sr 
of milk. 
This trial was repeated upon two other 
cows, Nos. 3 and 4. For a period of five 
weeks their ration derived 29 per cent, of 
its carbhydrates from dried cornstalks, and 
27 per cent, from cornmeal. The average 
daily yield of milk was 23 7-10 pounds per 
cow. In the next period of six weeks, corn 
ensilage replaced both the cornmeal and 
cornstalks. 
The average dally yield of 
milk from cows 8 and 4, noon this ration, 
was 23 2-10 pounds. Compared with the 
crop lay in the ears, and 44 per cent, in the 1 
. .. . ____ . 
. 
. 
,, 
j. ., . 
. 
1 previous record it shows a daily decrease of 
stalks, tho expanso was divided on this ; 
k„,, 
t m . L.1 i-ioi 
basis. The expense of husking and bind­ 
ing the stalks amounted to $6.58 per acre. 
It is claimed, in justice, that binding alone 
requires about two ho u rs'work out of ten; 
80 per cent, of the total cost has, therefore, 
been charged to the ears, aud 20 per cent, to 
the stalks. The following are the expenses 
incurred in gathering crops of field and fod­ 
der corn and preparing them for dairy food: 
CORNMEAL—COST TRK ACHE. 
Cutting com, $2. of which 66 per cent. I* 
charged iq comme*!..................................... §1.17 
Husking corn, §6.68. of which 80 par of ut. I* 
charged to cornmeal..................................... 
Trains and mea hauling corn . . .. ................ 
Tram aud men for shelling corn...................... 
Tram and men for hauling corn to and from 


4.46 
2.00 
1.50 


mill. 
Grinding 3824 pound* at I cent per pound. 


Total............................................................ 
CORN STALKS COST l'KR ACRK. 
Cutt’ng rom. §2. of which 44 per cent. I* 
charged to stalks............................................. 
Husking corn, §5.58, of which 20 per cent, I* 
charged to stalk............................................... 
Tram, and men for hauling stalk*.................. 
Labor of loading and stacking.......................... 
Team, and men cutting and shredding stalks. 


Total......................................................... 
Total cost for cornmeal and cornstalks... 
rOHIIKK CORN, COST l’KR AC BR. 
Cutting ro m ................................................... 
Loading corn.................................................. 
Teams for hauling to barn........................... 
Horse power................................ ................. 
Labor at cutter............................................... 
Labor for packing in silo.............................. 
Labor weighting silo..................................... 


2.00 
3.82 
.§14.95 


.92 


1.12 
.77 
.95 
4.00 


. §7.76 
§22.71 


. §4.28 
. 
3.42 
. 
8.23 
. 
1.08 
. 
8.90 
. 
3.54 
1.00 


Total...............................................................§26.41 
The comparison of the above accounts 
shows that the balance is clearly in lavor of 
the field corn by at least 14 per cent. A 
summary of the results thus far obtained 
allows the comparison between the field and 
fodder corn to be drawn upon a standard of 
dollars and cents. 


Field Corn. 
Fodder 
Corn. 


Coni meal and 
com 
cobs.... 


1 
• 
Dried 
field corn 
stalks.............. 


I 
I 
Total from 
field 
j 
c o rn ...............j 


Ensilage 
from 
fodder com... 


Value per acre. . §41.03 §26.58 §68.21 §62.33 
Cost of gathering 
and 
preparing 
product for food 
14.95 
7.76 
22.71 
26.41 
Balance to cover 
rent of ground, 
cost of raising 
crop, and proms 
I>er acre............. 
26.68 
18.82 
45.60 
35.02 
By subtracting from the value of the 
products the expenses incurred ingathering 
and preserving them, a balance is obtained 
out of which must be paid the expenses of 
manuring, planting, cultivating, etc., as 
well as rent and profits. In case of field 
corn this balance is $45.60, Exceeding by 
59.60 the balance from the ensilaged fod- 
er corn. This assumes, of course, that the 
stalks are carefully utilized as food; if they 
are wasted and cornmeal is regarded as the 
only valuable product from field corn, the 
balance immediately changes to $9.24 in 
favor of the ensilaged fodder corn. 
W hat is the relative pending value of the 
digestible food in cornmeal, in dried field 
cornstalks and in corn ensilaged? 
It has been claimed in this experiment 
th at the total value of tho product from an 
acre of field corn was $68.21, while that 
from an acre in fodder corn was $62.33. 
These figures* were obtained by assuming 
that digestible protoine and fat were worth 
four and one-third cents, and digestible 
carbohydrates nine-tenths of a cent per 
pound, irrespective of the material from 
which they were derived, provided only 
that such material contained nothing inju­ 
rious to animal life. 
These prices, when applied to the digest­ 
ible food in pure cornmeal, makes its value 
$1 nor IOO pounds, agreeing almost exactly 
with present market rates. It remains now 
to show that those assumed prices are 
correct; that for milk production,digestible 
food in dried stalks and in corn ensilage, is 
quite as valuable as that from corn meal. 
Cornmeal, cornstalks and corn ensilage 
resemble each other in this respect, from 
86 to 94 per cent, of their digestible food 
belongs to the class of cnrbhydrates.Clearly. 
therefore, tho study of the feeding values ot 
these materials are practically reduced to 
a comparative test of their carbhydrates. 
The examination of any ration, actually 
fed aud admitted to be suitable for dairy 
herds will show that each cow consumes 
daily, approximately, three pounds of di­ 
gestible proteine, and thirteen pounds of 
digestible carbhydrates. including fat. 
Such a ration cannot be nmde from either 
the meal, the dried stalks or the ensilage, 
used alone. Tho best effects of either of 
these materials will be seen when it is com­ 
bined 
with 
products 
rich 
in 
pro­ 
teine. In the comparative feeding trials 
here reported, a mixture of 30 pounds of 
brewery grains, and three pounds of oil 
meal was selected to furnish the proteine 


one-half pint per cow. This second trial, 
therefore, substantiates tho 
conclusions 
already reached. 
From those results, tho conclusions can be 
fairly drawn that, for milk production, the 
digestible carbhydrates from corn meal, 
cornstalk and corn ensilage can replace 
each other without affecting the quantity 
of the product; consequently, they are for 
this purpose of equal value. 
Two possible 
sources of errors affecting this occlusion 
were recognized when the experiment was 
planned. 
1. The station’s ration may havecontained 
a large excess of digestible food, in which 
case the substitution of cornmeal for indi­ 
gestible and worthless material might have 
been without effect upon tho milk yield. 
2. Other conditions, temperature, weather 
and so forth may have exerted a favorable 
influence in increasing the yield from an 
inferior ration. 
The first point was checked by noting the 
milk yield from cows 5 and 6 while they 
were fed upon the “barn ration." 
The average daily yield for 16 consecutive 
days was then 31 4-10 pounds per cow. 
This yield immediately fell, when theso 
two cows were fed the cornstalk ration, tho 
average for 15 consecutive days being then 
only 25 2-10 pounds per cow, a decrease of 
20 per cent., which, however, is easily 
understood when it is seen that the corn­ 
stalk ration contained 23 per cent, less 
proteine aud 29 per cent, less fat than tho 
"barn ration.” This comparison indicates 
clearly that the station rations did not con­ 
tain an excess of digestible proteine and 
fat, for it is positively shown that an in­ 
creased milk yield of 20 per cent, resulted 
from an increased consumption of those 
compounds. 
The carbhydrates in tho station’s rations 
agree substantially with the quantities dic­ 
tated by practice, ranging from l l 4-10 to 
l l 9-10 pounds per cow, or from 4 to 8 per 
cent, less than German feeding standards 
demand. Regarding the second point, that 
the yields of milk might have been favor­ 
ably influenced by unknown conditions, 
but little need be said. 
As a check upon such possibilities, eight 
cows fed upon the barn ration, without 
changes, for IOO consecutive days, prove by 
tho regularity of their milk flow that they 
at no timo wore affected by such influences; 
consequently, it is safe to assume that the 
experimental cows in the same barn wore 
also unaffected. How much potash, phos 
phoricacid and nitrogen is removed from 
an acre by a crop of field corn, and how 
much by a orop of fodder corn? 
The determination of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash was made in the samples of 
ensilage, also in those of cornmeal, corn­ 
stalks and corncobs secured in duplicate, as 
has been already described. 
The total weights of nitrogen in the crops 
do not differ materially from each other, 
being 82 pounds In the field corn, and 79 
pounds in the fodder corn. 
The same close 
agreement also exists in the case of phos­ 
phoric acid, 46 pounds being found in the 
field corn, aud 42 Va pounds in the fodder 
cmd. 
The only noticeable difference occurs in 
the relative amounts of potash, the fodder 
corn utilizing 85 pounds, and the field corn 
63.6 pounds. The total value of theplaut 
food in each crop at present, market rates 
shows a remarkable agreement, that from 
the fodder corn being $21.94, and that from 
the field corn $21.34 per acre. Practically, 
therefore, there would be no difference in 
the expense of replacing the plant food re­ 
moved by each crop. 
Conclusions. 
The aim of the above work was to com­ 
pare field corn and fodder corn, regarded 
simply as sources of winter food for dairies. 
It has been shown that large areas of land, 
under 
identical 
conditions 
as regards 
manure, soil and season, averaged 68 3-10 
bushels 
of 
shelled 
corn and 2 2-10 
tons 
of dried stalks, against 14 
1-10 
tons 
of green corn fodder. 
A 
com­ 
parative feeding trial 
has shown that 
in quality the digestible food secured iii corn­ 
meal. cornstalks and fodder corn is of 
equal value for milk production. It has 
also been showu that as regards tho expense 
of replacing tho plant food removed from 
tields.no practical difference exists between 
the crops, Considering the quantity of di 
gcstible food and expense incurred in 
gathering and preserving it, the balance is. 
at present, decidedly in favor of tho field 
corn.” 


An Opal W orth a Million. 
[St. Louis Republic!) 
The. most famous opal in history was tlijff 
which was worn in a ring by the Roman 
Senator Nonius in tbs days of the triton- 
_ 
— virate. Its size scarcely equalled that of a 
♦ 
i i i 
1 medium-sized hazelnut. Yet its beauty and 
brilliancy rendered it a marvel among tile 
than one-half of the necessary carbhy­ 
drates. tile balance being supplied in the 
different rations by the dried cornstalks, by 
a m ixture of cornstalks and cornmeal, arni 
by corn ensilage, as the following tabular 
statem ent shows: 
Ensilage, Cornstalks and Cornmeal. 
Percentages of digestible food furnished 
by each in the following rations: 


six m onths of McKin l e y . 


How Labor Has Fared in the 
Half Year 
• -------------- 


Since the llijli Tariff Bill Went Into 


Operation. 


Incomplete List of Wacre Reductions 
Thronghout the Country. 


The reductions of wages that have been 
made in tho "protected industries" of the 
country daring the first six months of the 
operation of tho McKinley bill have beeu 
compiled by the Indianapolis Sentinel, with 
an apology for its incompleteness. Follow­ 
ing is the list: 
O ctober, 
Jacob Schetzberg, cloak manufacturer, 
New York, reduces wages IO per cent. 
Haugh. Ketcham A'Co., iron factors, In­ 
dianapolis, reduced their working force. 
Nordyke St Marnrnn. iron factors. In­ 
dianapolis, reduced their working timo to 
five hours. 
Indianapolis car works shut down. 
The malleable iron works. Indianapolis, 
reduced its working force. 
Tho Woodbtirn-Sarvcn wheel works, In­ 
dianapolis. reduced wages 
Carpet factory. Hartford, Coun., reduced 
wages IO per cent. 
Silk mills, Paterson, N. J., reduction of 20 
per cent. 
Plush mills, Cato* aquo, Penn., reduction. 
Woollen mills. Valley Falls, R. I., reduc­ 
tion of 25 cents a week on girls. 
Polk’s canning works, Green weod. Ind. 
reduction of 
$1.60 a week on certain 
branches. 
Carpenters of Cleveland. O., reduced 21 a 
cents an hour, to take effect Nov. 3. 
Hoven* ber. 
Coal operators at Morris, 111., advance 
prices 25 cents per ton, but refuse an ad­ 
vance of IO cents for labor, .Strike begun. 
Two thousand miners strike for $2 per 
day at Brazil. Iud. 
Merrimac mills. Lowell, Mass., reduction 
of 15 cents a day on spoolers. 
Thomson-Houston Company,Lynn, Mass,, 
armature winders reduced. 
Woollen mills, Ashland, Penn., wages of 
70 girls reduced. 
Cotton weavers, Lonsdale, R. I., reduced 
15 cents per cut. aud size of cut increased 
five yards at tho same time. 
December. 
The Lackawanna shuts down all its mines 
in the vicinity of Wilkesbarre. 
Two thousand miners on a strike in the 
vicinity of Fairmount. 
United States Rolling Stock Company. 
Anniston, Ala,, strike because they could 
not get their pay. 
Oliver Iron and Steel Mills, Pittsburg, 
shut down indefinitely, throwing out SOOD 
men. 
Carpet tack makers. Birmingham, Conn., 
reduction of 20 per cent. 
Underwear mills, Birmingham. Conn., 
reduction of 20 per cent, on women's 
wages. 
Merrimac mills, Lowell, Mass., reduction 
of 3 cents per IOO on mule spinners. 
Potters, Trenton, N. J., reduction of from 
IO to 20 per cent. 
Tool works, Plainfield, N. J., reduced the 
working force by discharging a number of 
their employes. 
Pullman car works, reduction of lo p er 
cent.; 1600 men effected. 
Shoemakers at Rochester, N. Y., and Mas­ 
sachusetts reduced, 
Clark’s thread mills begin the importa­ 
tion of yarn spun in Scotland in order to 
break down organization of American spin­ 
ners. 
Two 
thousand employes in Carnegie. 
Phinns Sc Co.'s homestead steel works re­ 
duced IO per cent. 
Fairfield Chemical Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., gave their employes a Christmas 
present of a reduction of IO per cent, in 
wages, although the McKinley bill takes 
sulphuric acid, tho principal product of this 


In *1^: 
caused 
make a further cut o lio per e 
to the IO per cent, reduction 
the strike. 
_ „ .___ 
Pottstown Iron Company, 
Pottstown. 
Penn., cuts puddlers from 
*• $J.uO 
per ton. Third cut since Feb. I. * 
Standard Steel Company resume® w ort 
with non union men. 
Pennsylvania coke miners strike against 
a rediietion of lo per cent, and demand an 
eight-hour day, 
_ __ 
Three hundred employe* of the lAhaste 
glass works of Ottawa, 111., locked out ny 
the proprietors. 
, 
, 
. 
Eight hundred weavers employed at tno 
Atlantic mills, Providence, K. I,, strike on 
account of exces»>ve fines. 
, 
, 
Illinois Steel Company shuts down it* 
Joliet works indefinitely on account of the 
strike in the rolling mill department, 
Work on coal mines at Bondville, Hoc*- 
ing county, Ohio, suspended several weeks. 
Miners in a destitute condition. 
Strikers go back to work at tho Cochrane 
plant, near Rainey, Penn., a t the old price*. 


HOW 
THE 
ANIMALS 
SLEEP. 


A M id n igh t Visit to the Cen tra l Park M e ­ 


nagerie— Interesting to Any O n e W ho 


Likes Natural H istory. 
fNew York Tribune.) 
An interesting study to any one fond of 
natural history is to note the different posi­ 
tions in which animals and birds rest. A 
visit to the Central Park menagerie late at 
night, allowed by the kind courtesy of Supt. 
Conking, revealed some curious sights. 
Tho elephants were no longer looking for 
peanuts, but lay stretched out on the floor of 
their cages, their ii age legs lying out at full 
length aud the trunk curved under the 
body. They were all resting on their right 
side. 
__ 
Near by. in the deer-house, the different 
deer had ail crouched down for their rest. 
with their forelegs l>ent under them ann 
the hind ones drawn up, while the head 
was turned to the right, and rested on the 
side of the body. The oryx, with its long 
horns, was resting with its head away from 
I the body and the horas making an arch 
over the shoulders. 
The alpaca simply looked like a large ball 
of black wool. Jack, the donkey that draws 
the cart with the commissariat of the me­ 
nagerie. wits lying down, and only deigned 
to blink at the lamp that revealed him 
resting on a well-littered bed. with his fore­ 
legs slightly turned inward from the knee 
and the hind ones also drawn inward. 
The female camel, who has a temporary 
home in the deer house, lay on her stomach 
with her fore and hind legs bent under her, 
wliile lier head and neck were stretched 
I straight out, The little axis deer was cud- 
i died up close to its mother, the two looking 
1 like some piece of mahogany picked out 
1 with white. 
. 
I 
Fanny, the Skye terrier, who gives her 
chief attention to the rats that swarm in 
I the house, looked out inquisitively at the 
visitors, while lier pup lay curled up on an 
I empty sack. 
In the lion house the lioness was lying on 
her leftside at full length, while the lion, 
couchant, rested with Ins head on his fore 
I paws, that wete crossed, his hind legs half 
drawn under him. and the tail curled in 
toward tho body. The pumas, tigers and 
leopards were all resting on their sides, in 
nearly every case lying on the right side. 
The hyenas, pariahs and scavengers of 
the forest, rested with their hind legs drawn 
under them, the fore'egs stretched o u tw ith 
the head slightly bent to the right. Oppo­ 
site them the two-horned rhinoceros was 
lying at full length on his left side gently 
snoring. 
The hippopotami showed only their heads 
and backs above the water, and Fatima, 
the baoy hippo, rested its ponderous nose on 
tim right shoulder of its mother. 
in Hie smaller mammal house, given up 
almost entirely to civet cats, possums and 
such like, every animal had curled itself up 
into the smallest possible space, burring 
the nose under the stomach, with all their 
paws drawn up close to the body. 
The 
monkeys were squatting a b o u t their cages, 
their heads bowed down over their chests. 
the arms resting on the thighs of the hind 
legs. 
A baby monkey was sleeping cuddled up 
in the arms of its mother.its little eyes peer- 


company, off the free list and imposes a 
duty of one-fourth of a cent a pound. 
Coal miners. Birmingham, Ala., strike 
against a reduction of wages. 
J a n u a r y . 
Pittsburg marble, slate and encaustic tile 
layers, with their helpers, strike for eight 
hours and $4 per day. 
Four hundred men laid off at the Scranton, 
Penn., steel mills on account of dulness of 
trade. 
Window glass works at Zanesville, O., 
shut down for an indefinite period, throw­ 
ing out IOU men. 
Eighty-five weavers in Clay Sc Groocock’s 
silk mills. Paterson, N. J., strike agains 
reduction of 7‘ a per cent, on gros grains. 
Meding Mills, I1 
of 7 Va per cent. 


Ensilage ration. 
Dried corn stalk 
ration. 
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dilettanti of Rome, especially when it was 
known that tile goldsmiths anti “money- I 
changers” had set its value at $1,000,000. 
; 
Marc Anthony made overtures to Nonius ! 
for its purchase, intending, it is thought, to j 
present it to Cleopatra, but the senator re-I 
fused to part with it, and, for fear that it i 
would be taken from him by sheer force, I 
sought safety in flight. Here history loses 
all trace of this famous gem, there being no 
record of its transferal from Nonius to any 
of his family. 


A Flight of Fancy. 
[Detroit Free Press.) 
"I had a singularly unreal dream last 
night.” 
"Indeed,” 
“Yes; I dreamed I saw express wagons 
and cab drivers everywhere voluntarily 
give way to the uodestrians at the street 
crossings.” 


Meding Mills, Paterson, N. J., reduction 


Lackawanna Coal and Iron Company, re­ 
duction of 20 cents a day. 
Cambria Iron Company,Johnstown. Penn., 
reduces wag oh of 6000 men IO per cent., 
to take effect Feb. I. 
Reduction of wages of iron miners, Ish­ 
peming, Mich. 
Potters in Bell Bros.’ pottery, Findlay, 
O., striko against a reduction. Bell Bros, 
are in the recently organized pottery trust. 
Three hundred and fifty men in sanitary 
ware 
potteries, 
Trenton, N. 
J., strike 
against a reduction from IO to 25 per cent. 
South C hicago plant of Illinois Steel Com­ 
pany closes down. 
Iron mines in Marquette county, Mich..re­ 
duce wages IO per cent. 
Menominee and Gogebic <iron mines dis­ 
charge several thousand men. 
Hopedale fabric mills, Hopedale, Mass., 
reduce wages of weavers 2Vs cents a yard. 
Silk mills. Warehouse point, Conn..reduce 
wage* of winders anil doublers from $1.37 
to $1 per day. 
Glass works of United Glass Company, 
Zanesville, 0„ close for an indefinite time. 
Glass factories at Blossburg, Wellsboro 
and (Covington. N. Y.. olose. (Concerning 
Hie closing of these works, tile Philadelphia 
Press, a high protection paper, says: “As a 
result of the shut-down more glass blowers 
are seeking employment than at any time 
since 1885.”) 
Scottdale rolling mill and pipe works, 
Scottdale, Penn., close. 
Charlotte 
furnace, 
Scottdale, 
Penn., 
closes; 1000 men thrown out. 
Girls in Jarvis’hat factory, Newark. N. J., 
engaged as trimmers, strike against a reduc­ 
tion of 15 cents a dozen. 
Bellefont nail works, Bellefont, Penn., 
genera! reduction of 25 per cent. • 
Potters in sanitary potteries, Trenton, N. 
J., strike against a reduction. 
February. 
Miners of Belleville, III., strike for a uni­ 
form scale of two rents a bushel. 
Illinois steel works. South Chicago, shut 
down by the striko of the furnace m tn for 
higher wages. 
Pullman car joiners, who strike for $2 a 
day, are notified to return to work or be 
blacklisted. 
Chicago boss plasterers decline to accede 
to the demand of the union for an advance 
of $3.50 to $4 per day after April J, and tile 
men will strike. 
Miners 
in Connellsville coke regions 
strike for an advance of 12Va per cent., and 
against a reduction of IO per cent. Still on. 
Brooke Iron Company, 
Birdsborougli,* 
Penn., closed and 450 men thrown out, be­ 
cause they refused a reduction of about 7 
per cent. 
Ellis Sc Lessig Steel and Iron Company, 
Pottstown, Perm., closed. Seven hundred 
men refuse a reduction of 121 a per cent. 
Sturtevant Blower Works, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., reduction of from IO to 30 per cent. 
Pottstown 
Iron 
Company, Pottstown, 
Penn., a reduttion of 7 per cent. 
Bethlehem Iron Company, Bethlehem, 
Penn., reduction of IO per cent. 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton. 
Penn., reduction of 8 to IO per cent. 
Otis Iron and Steel Company, Cleveland, 
O.. reduction of 30 per cent. 
Coal miners, Duquoin, 111., reduced 7 cents 
per ton. 
Ribbon weavers, Paterson. N. J., reduc­ 
tion of 15 per cent. 
Coal miners, Leavenworth. Kan., reduc­ 
tion of 11 per cent; 
Coclieco Manufacturing Company, weav­ 
ers reduced 4 per cent. 
Buckeye Mower and Reaper Works. Ak­ 
ron, O., reduction of from 30 to OO per cent. 
Saxony knitting mills, Little Falls, N. Y„ 
reduction of 20 percent. 
Weavers in Hargreaves mills, Fall River, 
Mass., strike against low wages. 
Teuuy’s hat factory, Methuen, Mass., re­ 
duction of 25 per cent 
Southern Steel Company, Chattanooga, 
Tent)., reduction of IO per cent. 
Raney St Bergen, blast furnace. New 
Castle, Penn., reduction of IO per cent a 
day for labor ami lo cents for 12-hour men. 
Smithville cotton 
mills, 
Willimantic, 
Conn., strike against a reduction and suc­ 
ceed. 
Bates mills, Lewiston, Me., redaction pro­ 
posed in beaming department amounting to 
3 per rent. Operatives strike. 
Strike in underwear mills, Jacksonville, 
III., against a reduction. 
Coal miners near Huntingburg, bid., strike 
against a reduction of wag***. 
Emma blast furnace. Cleveland, 0„ re­ 
duction of IO per cent. 
Adelaide silk mills, Allentown. Penn., re­ 
duction of wages Feb. 13. 
American Knife Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., reduction of 20 per cent. 
Fisher’s pipe foundry, Allentown, Penn., 
five cents a dav on outside and IO cents on 
inside men. 
Slarclt. 
Three hundred and forty weavers in Wau- 
suck mill. Providence, R. I., strike. 
Crane Iron Company. Allentown,Penn.,re­ 
duce wages IO per cent. 
Employers in coke regions threaten to 


length, others curled up. M 
M 
M 
The two polar bears were all huddled no 
in a heap, with tiieir noses buried deep in 
their white fur and forepaws crossed over 
the eyes. Most of the birds were resting on 
their perches, their legs bent under them 
and their heads tucked undor a wing, in 
every case the right one. 
Tile parrots had only drawn their necks 
in, while the toucan had turned its head 
and rested its large beak on its back. The 
pelicans slept squatting on thegroim d, thejr 
heads drawn well back and resting their 
ponderous bills on their breasts. 
In the same inclosure the sea lion had 
left the pond, and was lying on the coping- 
stone. It lav on its right side.the left fin rest­ 
ing on the body. The head was turned up­ 
ward. showing the lower jaw, which is 
without fur. 
The emu was resting with the first joints 
of its legs on the ground, the body a short 
distance above, and its head buried in the 
plumes. 
Tile porcupine was lying on its 
stomach, its head bent to the left, with the 
quills standing out in every direction. 
Tile llamas, zebus and African buffalo 
were resting as cows rest, with the forelegs 
drawn under them, and their hind ones 
drawn in, and this was also true of the 
American bison. Under the eaves of the 
houses sparrows were roosting, and for a 
time. at least, were not chattering and 
f ig h tin g .___________________ 


The History of a Painting. 
[New York Collector.] 
Tho Pall Mall Gazette makes the follow­ 
ing significant summary of the strange, 
eventful story of the appreciation of Mil­ 
let’s "Angelus.” 
The picture has been 
bought for the private gallery 
of M. 
Chauehard. 
who 
was 
formerly 
a 
director 
of 
the 
Mag asitia 
de Louvre. 
Sold t)jr the painter to M. Feydeau... 
Who sold it to M. Blanc, of Monaco.. 
Who passed in on to Mr. Stevens, who sold 
It to 51. Van I’raet.. 
Whence, atter passing through several hands 
it was bought by M. Wilson.............. 
At whoso sale M. Secretan bought it,. 


£72 
12U 


200 


15,200 
6,400 
At whose sale the American Art Association 
bld..................................................................... 22.000 
While M. Proust, for the French govern­ 
ment, bld..................... 
22,120 
Chamber refused the money. Picture went 
to America, and tuts now been sold by the 
American Art Association to M. Chau- 
chard for......................................................... 30,000 
It is worth while to add to the Gazette’s 
summary that the Paris export who most 
vociferously denied “The Angelus” as a 
masterpiece when New York captured it is 
the same person who acted as agent for M. 
Chauehard in its purchase back from New 
York. Sourgrapes, as is well known, some­ 
times grow* sweet by keeping. 


Eagle and Jack Babbit. 
[Forest and Stream.] 
While hunting antelope on the prairies of 
Colorado, I was tho witness of a very inter­ 
esting chase between an eagle and a jack 
rabbit. The various circles and downward 
sweeps of the eagle attracted my atten­ 
tion, 
and I resolved to ascertain the 
reason. I put spur to my horse and suc­ 
ceeded in gaining an elevation from which 
a good view of the chase could be had. 
The rabbit to all appearances was very 
much bewildered, ana would run first one 
direction and then another, and sometimes 
in circles, its pursuer, the eagle, following 
its every turn. Finally the eagle, as if tired 
of his sport, with a 
vicious downward 
swoop, and a stroke of the wing, laid 
Hie rabbit out 
lifeless on the prairie. 
At this moment I gave a tremendous yell, 
and at the same time rode rapidly toward 
them, which had the desired effect of 
frightening the eagle away, leaving its 
victim in my possession, which turned out 
to be the only game I bagged that day. 


Big Estate and No Heir. 
[Philadelphia Record.] 
The estate of the late Mrs. Wilson C. 
Swann of 1512 W aln ut st. will amount, it is 
said, to $5,000,000, and for this vast wealth 
there appear to be no heirs. The magnifi­ 
cent property is at 1512 W alnut st., with 
its inestimable wealth of paintings, sculpt­ 
ure. carvings and caries, will be sold at an 
early datt\ The house was planned by Dr, 
Swann and built in 1857. 
In past years it was the scene of mony 
grincely entertainments, and although Mrs. 
wann was afflicted with a form of nervous 
prostration which confined her to her apart­ 
ments and prevented her attendance at 
social duties, it was her wish that these en- 
tainm ents should be continued. Probably 
no establishment in Philadelphia was main­ 
tained on a more lavish scale during Dr. 
Swann's life. 


Good News for the Lawyer. 
[London Tid Bits.] 
"W ell,” said a lawyer, as he entered his 
condemned client’s cell, “good news at 
last.” 
"A reprieve?" eagerly exclaimed the pris­ 
oner. 
“No, not a reprieve, but your uncle has 
died and left you £500, and now you can 
meet your fate with tho satisfying feeling 
that the noble efforts of your lawyer in your 
behalf will not go unrewarded." 


And the Ferryboat. 
[Puck] 
William Nassau—How do yon like Ii 
in the suburbs? 
Morris Towno-You had better talk ti 
wife about that. 
W illiam Nassau—But you live in thee 
try, don’t you? 
Morris Towno-M y family doe®. I IU 
tno cars. 
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NAMES FOR SAMPLE COPIES, 


If every reader of Ibis 
Insue, 
whether or not he or she Is a sub­ 
scriber, will send a list of IO or a 
dosen names of persons in his or her 
neighborhood. THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
will be thankful. 
We will send a 
sample copy free to each. 
Write 
names on a postal card and address 
THE WEEKLY GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


"The aim. (if reached or not) makes areal 
the l i f e . " __________________ 


THAT TWO-DOLL AK COUNTERFEIT. 


The ways of the wicked are most always 
found out at the last. The counterfeiters 
of the two-dollar United States silver certifi­ 
cate forgot to turn the letters t w o after 
photographing the bill and making It other­ 
wise so like the genuine note that it de­ 
ceived the best experts for a while. The 
letters on the counterfeit read backward: 
o w t. 
They are on the top of the figure 
2, and are so minute as to require a magni­ 
fying glass to be visible. A simple way to 
prevent counterfeiting would be for the 
government to establish a mill for the 
manufacture of its own paper for its cur­ 
rency. the manufacture being sufficiently 
intricate to defy imitation, while any at­ 
tempt to establish a similar mill by private 
individuals would be easily detected. 


THE CO-OPEBATIYE AGE. 


The day of co-operation has unmistakably 
dawned, and the risen sun has climbed well 
up in the sky. Better evidence of it can­ 
not be sought than is to be found in the fact 
that the politicians recognize the full truth 
of it The industrial, benefit, benevolent, 
and other associations that are fast multi­ 
plying on all sides, are a sufficient indica­ 
tion that the great body of the people of 
this country are at last resolved peacefully 
but firmly to stand by one another, as the 
best if not the only protection left against 
the mercenary influences that seek to domi­ 
nate business and politics together. 
Only good is possible to be the result of a 
general combination of this character. It 
means development rather than the de­ 
structiveness of aimless revolution. The 
solid advantage of tho people, on which 
ever rests the fabric of their p r o g r e s s i v e 
elevation, is clearly implied in it. When 
the great industrial class decides to com­ 
bine its intelligence cmd its will into a fixed 
purpose, it augurs the positive enlargement 
of the 
prosperity and happiness of the 
whole country. 
Call it Nationalism or by any other name, 
it surely signifies that the people are at last 
a.vake to the demands of their higher wel­ 
fare. The spirit that animates the move­ 
ment is one above the reach of paltry poli­ 
tics, beyond the grasp and control of 
demagogues, and that cannot be diverted 
from its aim by any of the fleeting incidents 
of party contention. It imparts a gravity to 
the action of those engaged in it that allies 
it to the march of fate. Modern co-opera­ 
tion is an advance stage in the history of 
human progress, that marks the evolution 
of serfdom and wage-life into individualism, 
which in its turn promises and prophesies 
the higher integration of the race. 


doing his own work through the winter. 
Now, this is not right, nor is it good policy, 
No manufacturing concern could turn its 
help adrift during half or two-thirds of the 
year without suffering for i t and experi­ 
encing the same difficulty the farmers do 
in getting the help together again. 
'The farmers ought to try larder to keep 
their working force intact all through tho 
year. They ought to try to find profitable 
work for their men to do in the winter. If 
they could do this it would keep their farm 
hands together, much more contented and 
happy than now. and incidentally it would 
increase the farmers’ profits. Some fanners 
do this. In the lower Connecticut valley, for 
instance, it is a common practice for the 
intelligent 
farm 
hands 
of 
the 
sum­ 
mer 
to 
remain 
and 
strip 
tobacco 
during the 
winter 
months. 
In 
other 
places, where there is a proper supply of 
timber, the w ise farmer sets u p a little inex­ 
pensive shingle mill and keeps his farm 
hands employed in winter making shingles. 
Other farmers have wood lots that can be 
profitably cleared in cold weather. Others 
have ponds and make a fairly good tiling 
by cutting ice. Even if these winter em­ 
ployments yield little or no profit, they are 
of great use in keeping the farm laborers 
together. On almost every farm some kind 
of profitable winter work is possi hie, and 
on few farms is any done. 
Still another reason for the apparent 
scarcity of farm labor is the fact that the 
unemployed city man seldom knows any­ 
thing about farming, and often has an ex­ 
aggerated idea of tho difficulty of learning. 
And then, it must be confessed, many city 
men would be—or think they would be— 
insupportably lonely on a farm. They have 
been brought up on pavements, and the 
quiet of the country oppresses them. This 
is artificial, of course: the country has 
many pleasures that, the city man never 
dreams of. 
Farmers could do much to 
make the life more attractive to their “hired 
men” if they would. We fear there re­ 
mains yet another reason. 
Farming is 
mighty hard work for the man who swings 
the hoe ar rakes the hay. 


This issue of Th* W ek k ly G l o b * is 
peeuliarlv attractive on every page, but two 
papers have special interest 
"Farming East and West” is timely and 
important. 
In it Senator P ct***, just 
elected to Congress by the Farmers’ Alli­ 
ance of Kansas, and General B u t l e r tell 
why farming does not pay. 
A paper on "Ensilage,” from the Connec­ 
ticut Experiment Station reports, contains 
the best and most practical information on 
the subject. 
Next week Mr. A n d r e w H. W a r d will 
contribute one of his instructive essays on 
how to make farming pay. Next week the 
second of the prize stories written by boys 
and girls will appear. The third and fourth 
will follow in successive weeks. Prizes will 
be paid when last story is published. 


THE SCARCITY OF FARM LABOR. 


From various parts of New England come 
the usual spring complaints from the farm­ 
ers of the scarcity of farm labor. It is im­ 
possible. they say, to get as many men as 
they need for the spring work, even at $25 
a month and board, which is about all the 
farmers think they can afford to pay. Yet, 
in the cities, there is always an "army of the 
unemployed” who are, or profess to be, anx­ 
ious to get work of almost any honorable 
kind, that will enable them to keep body 
and soul together without asking charity. 
This seeming contradiction is interesting. 
On one side, farmers unable to get help, 
»nd on the other men unable to get work. 
It is probable that many different causes 
lontribute to this 
anomalous 
state of 
things. Probably the most important is the 
fact that for many years the attention of 
the population has been systematically 
turned away from this primitive industry, 
on which alone the great pyramid of civili­ 
zation can be safely based. Formerly agri­ 
culture was pre-eminently the le&dmg in­ 
dustry, and to it men most naturally turned 
for employment. 
But of late years the 
policy of 
the 
government 
has been 
to stimulate every kind of manufactur­ 
ing business at the expense of farming, 
and this has had the inevitable result of 
making the lot of the farmer less attractive 
than it ought to be. When a poor man 
finds himself in a city, without employ­ 
ment, he usually tries to get w ork; but 
farm work, instead of being the first thing 
be thinks of, is almost the last. This phase 
of the question, however, h a s received bo 
much attention of late that we may pass at 
once to the other causes of inability of 
farmers to find men to do their work. 
It is partly, but not mainly, a question of 
wages. Twenty-five dollars a month and 
board, which is the most the farmers pay, 
looks small. It is possibly equivalent to 
|40 a month without board, and in most 
robust employments an able-bodied man 
expects to make more than that. In the 
country, however, $40 a month will go 
much further than in the city, and a pru­ 
dent man can make it support a family in 
reasonable comfort if be gets it regularly. 
But right here comes another reason why 
farmers are unable to obtain sufficient 
help. It is very seldom that they pro\ id# 
a man with steady employment the year 
round. They take on men iii the spring, 
all they can get, and as soon as the planing 
Is well over they begin to turn them adrift, 
careless what becomes of them. After the 
harvest fen farms employ more than one 
Hum. aud generally not any, the owner 


have read of his heavy aealings in barley­ 
corn for the past year or two will hardly be 
surprised. 
___ ___ 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper, 
owned in part by the President’s son, makes 
haste to insist that Mr. B l a in e is not in the 
presidential race and will positively decline 
to bo in the near future. This sudden and 
emphatic explanation is pretty good evi­ 
dence that the H a r r is o n family fears it is 
not t r 
u 
e 
. ______ 


The case of Mrs. Barnaby of Providence 
shows how unfortunate is the situation of a 
person left with large wealth, yet without 
the mental and physical power to take care 
of it. 
A prey to beats, adventurers, and 
sharks of all descriptions, such a person is 
more to he pitied than the inmate of any 
well-conducted poorhouse. 


The citizens of New York have completed 
tho Washington memorial arch fund of 
$100,000 already, in spite of numerous 
other calls. In no city in the world is the 
contribution box for public purposes more 
liberally entertained than in themptropolis. 


Emperor W il l ia m has taken a religious 
turn, and is to shut himself up for medita­ 
tion in the room in Wartburg where L u t h e r 
fired Hie inkstand at tho devil. As the Em- 
peror has caused some anxiety of late be­ 
cause of his rather free us® of alcohol, it is 
not at all unlikely that he is going to tho 
Old Harry himself lf he is not careful. 


RURAL DEPOPULATION. 


The gradual depopulation of the rural 
districts relatively to the urban first at­ 
tracted attention in the case of New Hamp­ 
shire. 
The Massachusetts census returns 
showed the same condition of things. An 
analysis of the returns from Connecticut, 
now completed, confirms the tendency. A 
dozen of the largest cities show four-fifths 
of the increase of 123,558 in that State, 
while 166 other towns show an increase of 
less than 20,000. many of the agricultural 
or bill towns having less population than 
in 1880. 
It is a still more serious fact that this ten­ 
dency of agriculture to decline is not con­ 
fined to New England. 
We 
recently 
showed that of the 88 counties of Ohio, 36, 
outside of the cities, had lost in population. 
It has also been discovered from the re­ 
turns of the Stateof New York that, outside 
of the cities of over 10,000 inhabitants, the 
population of the State above the Harlem 
river is less than it was IO years ago. In 
States as far West as Indiana and Michigan, 
as well as in Tennessee. West Virginia, 
Maryland, and some of the south Atlantic 
States, the same tendency is quite marked. 
As the analysis of the returns in all the 
States relative to rural and urban popula­ 
tion approaches completion, it is shown to 
he true bey#nd all dispute that in all the 
older States agriculture is steadily declin­ 
ing. 
And what have we in the newer States? 
In such States the farmer struggles on, but 
he is steadily sinking up to his neck in 
mortgages. What are known as the great 
"truck-farmers” of the West ship their 
products from 500 to 1600 miles away from 
the great industrial sections of ^he East, 
and are the victims of exorbitant rates of 
transportation on the one hand and of a 
merciless money-lending fraternity, allen to 
their own class, on the other. 
A decline of the agricultural population 
as compared with that of the cities is un­ 
fortunate on manv grounds. It makes gov­ 
ernment more and more the prey of the cor­ 
rupt politics of cities. It must gradually 
result in dearer and poorer food. It lea<ls to 
an increasing neglect of country roads, thus 
augmenting the neglect of farms and farm­ 
ing. It takes away from popular suffrage 
that saving remnant known as the honest 
farmer vote. 
What party and what policy is responsible 
for tins lamentable drift of things? Some 
of the causes, perhaps, lie outside of all 
politics. But certain it is that a policy 
which follows the transportation 
extor­ 
tioners and the money-lending wShylocks 
with onerous tariff taxes that offer no 
return is the efficient cause of the decline 
of that noblest and most useful industrial 
pursuit which gives to national growth its 
strength, morality, stability aud perma­ 
nence. 
H e n r y A p p l e t o n . 


EDITORIAL POINTS. 
England’s revenues for the past year ex 
coed the expenditures bv $9,000,000, and 
Mr. GoschEN proposes to devote thesur 
pius to making elementary education free. 
Our method in this country under the pres 
ent political rule is to fling away the surplus 
in useless extravagance and raise the taxr. 
The more money the people t origin to the 
treasury the harder they are ground. 


Dr. T a l m a o k ’s netv tabernacle, which 
was opened last Sunday, has already cost 
about half a million, including the cost, of 
removing the pastor's whiskers. It is this 
modern mania for costly churches and high 
salaried clergymen that Mrs. B e s a n t calls 
"churchianity, the modern substitute for 
Christianity.” 
________ 


“Old Hutch,” the Chicago train king, is 
reported a financial shipwreck. Those who 


The adoption of the Australian ballot 
system in Ohio brings up the number bf 
States which have accepted more or less 
complete laws in this m atter of the secret 
ballot to 24. The remaining States will 
hardly hold out much longer. 


CAN’T FIGURER SURPLUS. 


Carlisle and 
McMillan 
on 
Treasury 
Statem ents—Statistics 
on Agricul­ 


ture. 


W a s h in g t o n , May 3,—There is no more 
cautious and conservative man in public 
life than Senator Carlisle of Kentucky. 
There is no higher authority on the Ra­ 
tional finances than the Kentucky senator. 
Mr. Carlisle has been interviewed on the 
recent numerous statements made by prom­ 
inent treasury officials regarding the condi­ 
tion of the finances and has this to say: 
“I am not prepared now to make a full 
statement. I have not looked into the m at­ 
ter carefully enough. 
But it is apparent 
that a large deficiency exists, lf there is 
plenty of money in the treasury. whT 
should the secretary want to call in the 4 V2 
per cent, bonds, and reissue them at 2 per 
cent? 
“It seems that Mr. Leech has included in 
his statement of the cash in the treasury 
the subsidiary coin. The subsidiary coin is 
only legal tender for IS, so, deducting the 
subsidiary coin in the treasury, there is 
a deficiency of $l8,OOO.t»Oo. 
It seems that Mr. Leech has made an 
error about silver. Under the act of 1800 
the treasury must, purchase $4,600,000 
worth of silver each month, for which 
treasury notes are issued. 
Now, accord­ 
ing to one of the statements made by Mr. 
Leech, he holds that the treasury can 
issue silver certificates against the silver 
bullion, for which treasury notes have been 
Issued. 
"I see Mr. I.cedi says that by returning to 
the old form of monthly statement the sur­ 
plus would appear larger than under the 
present form. Yet, when the late Secretary 
Manning discarded the old method, the Re­ 
publicans charged him with preparing a 
statement that showed a larger surolas 
than w as in the treasury, in ordor to help 
out the tariff reform policy of theClevelanu 
administration,” 
The senator said. the Republicans would 
find it difficult to explain a great many 
things. 
The revenues of the government, he said, 
were falling off. not only from internal rev 
enue taxes, but customs duties, and there 
was tho sugar bounty, that w'ould take 
quite a large sum, to say nothing of the 
draft that the treasury would tie called 
upon to meet at the beginning of the fiscal 
year. 
Congress, he said, would be confronted 
with this question when it meets in Decem­ 
ber, and it would not do to dismiss the sub­ 
ject bv saying there was nothing in it. 
Representative McMillin of Tennessee is 
another man who weighs his words well. 
He R aid on the subject: 
“Yes, I have read the statements made by 
tao treasury officials, which try to show that 
the last Congress did not deplete the t reas­ 
ury. 
“W hat do I think of them? I think they 
are more artful and earnest than convinc­ 
ing. 
"Do I regard them as correct? 
"Well, lf the methods of computation 
now being resorted to to show there is a 
surplus are correct, the debt statements 
heretofore made by those preceding the 
present officials holding to the same politi­ 
cal faith were incorrect. But no artful array 
of figures, no distorting of facts, can change 
the status. 
"First, tho expenditures of the govern­ 
ment for the two years for which appropri­ 
ations were made by the last Congress 
amounted to $1,008,000,000, and this does 
not include large amounts for subsidies, 
bounties 
and deficiencies for pensions, 
which are inevitable under the legislation 
of that Congress. 
"Secondly, the last report of the secretary 
of the treasury estimates the revenue, in­ 
cluding port revenues, for the present fiscal 
year (1891) at $472,000,000, and for the 
next year (1892) at $446,000,000, or an ag­ 
gregate of $918,000,000. 
"Now, it will puzzle the wisest statistician 
to show how, with an income of nine hun­ 
dred and eighteen millions and expen­ 
ditures of one billion and eight millions, 
there can be a hundred millions of surplus 
revenues: nesides. if the surplus is so great 
why are the treasury officials trying sp nard 
to get some one to take the fractional coin? 
Why are they changing, ortalkingof chang­ 
ing, the debt statement so as to include 
money not now included in it? 
"No: figures won’t change facts. The ex­ 
penditures of the last Congress were greater 
than the revenues. 
The fact is that the ex­ 
penditures for this fiscal year and next 
amount to about $16 per capita, or $8 per 
annum for every man. woman and child in 
the country—$40 for each family. 
This 
can’t be changed by figures.” 
Representative Springer of Illinois said 
that the $1,000,000,000 appropriated by the 
last Congress, great although the sum was, 
will not be sufficient to cover all the appro­ 
priations, as there were continuing appro­ 
priations which will fall upon the next 
Congress. Such, for instance, are tho sugar 
bounty, ocean mail subsidy and other tilings 
of the same sort, the amount of which no 
man can possibly predict. * 


MAGNITUDES OF FLORICU LTURE. 


TOWNSEND'S LETTER. 


W hy Women and Their Ser 
vants Disagrea 


How 
a Volins Reporter Intromitted 
Anna Dickinson to Fame. 


Widows Who Are Looking for Men 
to Stave Off Lawsuits. 


Interesting Statistics in Regard to New 
England Establishment s. 


W a s h in g t o n , May 3.—A very interesting 
bulletin has beon issued by the census 
office, giving the statistics for the floricul­ 
ture industry throughout the country. 
Very few' people have any idea of the 
magnitude of the business. 
The florists have $40,000,000 invested in 
their establishments, and they gave em­ 
ployment to 10,847 men and 1958 women, 
who earned $8,483,657 during last year. 
The value of the product M as over $26,- 
000,000. 
In New Hampshire one estanlishment is 
owned aud managed by a w oman: in Ver­ 
mont, a; in Massachusetts, 25, and in Con­ 
necticut, 5. 
In Massachusetts, 884,411 roses were prop 
agated; 1.276,945 hardy plants; 932,000 
other 
plants. 
The sales amounted 
to 
$1,630,402.35, 


Our Dollars Illegal. 
[Philadelphia Record.] 
Apropos of the proposed change in the de 
sign of the Bland dollar, it is a curious fact 
that the present design is illegal. The law 
says that one side of tho coin shall contain 
a figure emblematic of liberty, the w’ord 
"liberty,” and the phrase, "United States of 
America, ’and on the other side an Ameri­ 
can eagle and “E Pluribus Unum.” The 
use of the words, "In God We Trust 
is aleft 
to 
the 
discretion 
of 
tile 
director of the mint. The illegality of tho 
current design lies in the fact that the 
phrases, "E Pluribus Unum” and "United 
States of America” have been transposed 
each being on the wrong side. The genera 
symmetry of the design, however, carried 
approval with it. When the first designs 
were being perfected the inscriptions were 
changed variously, and one die was made 
in which the words "E Pluribus Unum” 
were stamped around tho outside rim or 
edge of the coin. 
This was to prevent 
counterfeiting. 


Criss-Cross. 
[iTnistian Union.] 
If you stick a stick across a stick 
Or stick a cross across a stick 
Or cross a stick across a stick 
Or stick a cross across a cross 
Or cross a cross across a stick 
Or cross a cross across a cross 
Or stick a cross stick across a stick 
Or stick a crossed stick across a crossed 
siick 
, 
. , 
Or cross a crossed stick across a cross 
Or cross a crossed stick across a stick 
Or cross a crossed stick across a crossed 
stick, 
. . . 
Would that be an acrostic? 


W a s h i n g t o n , May 2 .—“Dear me," said a 
lady of the senatorial circle yesterday, 
have to leave my comfortable home and go 
again to Europe. I am always seasick, like 
nothing in Europe, but it has to be done.” 
“ Why so?” 
“Because the servant girl problem com­ 
pels me to go.” 
“I fear that you do not go at this servant 
problem like a m an; is it not true that you 
sit down and mope before you have made 
any effort to find servants?’’ 
“Yes, I suppose that is so; I immediately 
begin to think of my past experiences in 
trying to get servants. 'Women do not seem 
to procure their help as easily as men do. 
We take offence at the questions these ser­ 
vants ask us. W hat do you think of a girl, 
for instance, asking me what kind of a bed 
I furnish or what the mattress is made of? 
Others ask what sort of company is to be 
furnished them, and whether they are to be 
lonesome, etc. W hat in the world are we 
to do?” 
"You must either organize and raise some 
household labor or go and find foreign labor, 
which has been better disciplined by more 
thoroughgoing women or a better condition 
of humility in the society, or you must, 
with your daughters, keep the house your­ 
self. A good many alternatives arise to tho 
mind which m ight be practicable, such as 
depending on male help instead of female, 
and raising the wages, for supply and de­ 
mand fix all compensations, and if a good 
servant is of as much value to the family 
as a good clerk, you must pay the money, 
and in the course of time perhaps the clerk 
would make tho better servant of the two 
and prefer that sort of labor. Then you 
might do as our mofcners did who wore for­ 
bidden to hold slaves, namely, to take an 
indentured child out of an asylum or from 
some Door family aud raise it; the law would 
make it yours until it became of a certain 
age.” 
"Ob, I wouldn't be bothered w ith any­ 
thing like that!” 
"If you can’t bo bothered you will continue 
to be bothered; If you will take no pains it 
is sure thai one person will receive all your 
complaints, and that will be your husband. 
Suppose you let him try to get you some 
servants as he gets his own clerks and as­ 
sistants?” 
“Let him interfere with hpusekeeping! 
No, I wouldn’t do that. Do you suppose I 
ani going to sit down and be waited on by 
the person my husband hires?” 
"No, you would rather wait on him your­ 
self; and no doubt you did do so when ho 
was a plain man, before ho became a large 
householder, a politician, etc.” 
“Well, that was true. I think I was hap­ 
pier when I kept my own house than I have 
been ever since with all these acquisitions. 
But here they are, and it would he prepos­ 
terous for me to conduct my house in Wash­ 
ington as if I was the servant maid, or to go 
to the country where I expect to drive and 
wear cool wrappers and have the tire to look 
after, the setting of til© table, etc.” 
"I confess, madame, that your case is a 
general one. 
W a established a theory of 
government which is working very hard 
against the well-to-do. In your travels in 
Europe y o u might get very good servants 
aud make all your arrangements with them 
as to wages, meals, etc.; but the Congress 
in which your husband sits has passed a law 
that nobody shall better himself as to his 
domestic servants in this country, by getting 
any abroad. 
"You cannot even hire a man to interpret 
the miracles in the pulpit if he comes under 
the contract labor law. Are you aware that 
the domestic servant question has come to 
be what it is from the incapacity of the 
wives of successful men? I nope I do not 
press this m atter too far?” 
"No, but to tell you the truth, I am like 
many women, rather incapable of following 
a subject out. I can express an intuition 
upon it, but when I am told what to do I 
begin 10 feel my helplessness, and it seems 
disagreeable to continue the conversation. 
Do not be offended, because my husband 
and myself go through this same thing very 
often. I think I could listen to you without 
getting‘mad.’ however.” 
“I only meant to say that man has nearly 
the same problems. 
"He prevails by his intelligence, perse­ 
verance and wisdom. On the other side of 
life lies the whole female sex, with its 
poor, its middle class and its rich. and yet 
you have never done anything with it as 
women. 
Why are you not training up 
good servants to take ewe of these expen­ 
sive houses, so artistically ornamented? 
"Do you expect men to do all that? If so, 
vou must let men also operate the interior 
of the house without interfering. 
But I 
never saw a woman Mho would let her 
husband find the servants and fix the order 
of his household. You are not advancing, 
as a sex, in dealing with the real problems 
of life, and the farther you go into philo­ 
sophical questions, the less adapted are you 
to keep house. 
, 
"H om' does itffiappen that the English 
woman, who iR not often as keen and inter­ 
esting as her American sister, has the ser- 
vant question in good form after her expe­ 
rience of many years? I never heard com­ 
plaint in England from the servants: they 
expect to have beer as a part of their sub­ 
sistence, but the mistress always keeps the 
kev or has a housekeeper M ho keeps it. 
"Again, American women 
furnish no 
compensation to their servants for living 
under the same roof except dollars, If you 
expect to keep a servant of your own race 
stock, you must not live altogether sepa­ 
rated from her.” 
A lu ta D ic k in s o n I S Y e a r * A g o . 
The case of Anna Dickinson crosses the 
mind as one considers what Mrs. Lewes had 
to say upon "W oman’s want of Initiative.” 
You remember that Gwendolen, in that 
thorough woman’s story of "Deronda,” 
pawned her bracelet at a gambling resort in 
Germany, and a. thoughtful stranger re­ 
deemed and sent it back to her. and in the 
course of time she found this to be the man, 
and though he w'as in love with another 
woman and engaged to be married, she. in 
a helpless sort of way, expected him to 
come to her assistance and do everything 
for lier even after she had made a bad 
match and was a widow. 
Similar instances are repeated every day 
in man’s sight. I know 20 women M'ho 
have been left widows and are everlastingly 
plaguing men in their neighborhoods to 
come and look over their accounts, to stave 
off a lawsuit and keep them from worry 
and all that are confessions that the female 
head is uneasy that wears the crown of in­ 
dependence. 
Independence is inst what 
nine-tenths of the women do not want. 
Anna Dickinson I saw in 1860 at a little 
conventicle in the small toum of Kennett 
Square. She had no reputation at that time, 
and probably had never been mentioned in 
a newspaper. On my part I had hardly 
ever seen an abolitionist, though I was a 
Lincoln boy. 
The New York Herald had so often de­ 
scribed Phillips, Cheever and others as old 
scoundrels who ought to be banged, and 
would defame (fen. Washington, the Ameri­ 
can flag and the Union, that I thought I 
would go down as a fresh reporter ana see 
what an abolitionist was. 
H o w " G a t h ” A d v e r t is e d A n n a . 
A friend and myself w ho had gone down 
to Kennett Square felt rather bored by the 
character of the proceedings. 
It looked 
like a sort of Dorcas Society which had 
gotten into a temporary spasm at the ap­ 
pearance of a black tom-cat. H ie disposi­ 
tion to have spats among the members of 
these progressive friends would have been 
ludicrous but for the want of humor in the 
proceedings. 
At one time or another. I forget whether 
afternoon or evening, a young person arose, 
wearing a light gray dress, very plain and 
cheap, a white, plain collar and a little 
white bow. Her hair M’as cut short aud 
seemed to be iu ringlets. She had some­ 
thing the look' of a boy. and women who 
resemble boys are recommended to boys, as 
we were at that time. 
The speech of Anna Dickinson that day, 
which brought her into notice, through my 
report, was about like all the speeches she 
ever made afterwards, she grew very little, 
according to my observation. A diatribe, 
the searching for something harsh and 
fierce to say. rather a solicitation for soma 
one to attack, an unmaidenl.v going out of 
her course to find some military man to 
abuse. Uke McClellan, M'ho might have had 
his fallings, but they were not such as a 
woman should have discerned who never 
meant to go to war. 
Something, however, in the speech, and 
unlike her sex. caused me to pay attention 
to it, and with the woman’s youth and 
beauty, for she M as only 18 years old, and 
M'ith her apparent poverty or plainness, for 
she never looked as u-ell afterward in 
whatever sho wore, caused a special men­ 
tion to be made of her. The article was 
copied from the Philadelphia Press into the 
New York Herald, made three or four col­ 


umns, and there was produced to the world 
Anna Dickinson. 
S o m eth in g A b o u t T ilto n , 
There was some resemblance between 
Theodore Tilton and Miss Dickinson, in 
their hunting up fierce personalities to 
present Tilton, for example, when he was 
the mogul of the Independent, denounced 
William M.»Evarts for having become the 
attorney of Andrew Johnson under the 
articles of impeachment. About that time 
Mr. Tilton culminated. 
Ho was the man who brought about the fuss 
between Blaine and Conkling. which raged 
in the Republican party so many years. He 
went to Washington and described Conk­ 
lins as the successor of Henry Winter Davis 
as the leader of Co r n u s . 
Soon afterward Conkling had a spat with 
Blaine, and Blaine was referred to by this 
letter of Tilton, saying that it had been too 
much praise for the egotism of the turkey 
cock from New York. 
That remark was like the hole in the 
doublet of Jean Sans Peur through which, 
said Henry IV., the English entered France. 
The election of Cleveland was due to that 
remark, and the breach it caused in the 
Republican party, hasty time servers taking 
Mr. Conkling’s presumed frowns for an 
order for them to go and abuse Mr. Blaine. 
In the course of time Mr. Tilton com- 
pletely retired from influence and affairs, 
and Miss Dickinson,at the age of almost 50, 
finds herself in a conflict with her sister, 
and tumbled out of an institution, not into 
the tranquility of a quiet home and bed. but 
upon the rostrum, where she regales audi­ 
ences with attacks on Clarkson. Quay and a 
parcel of small people, who did not nay her 
a good big figure for going into the late 
campaign. 
A n n a on th e S tag e. 
Rant sometimes does on the Bowery side 
of town, but its highest professors, even Ed­ 
win Forrest, at last fall out of favoritism. 
Miss Dickinson wrote a play uflRn Anne 
Boleyn, a character suggestive, perhaps, of 
her female ideal, one who from a maid of 
honor rose to be a queen, and slipped where 
she had made it slippery for nor prede­ 
cessor. 
This piece was described as being clever, 
especially in its depiction of Anne Roleyn's 
horror and fear, when she came to die for 
her temerity. Therein spoke the woman. 
and so we see the woman at the present 
time coming back from obscurity to the 
stace, to say nothing piteous, but to point 
with scorn to this or that person who did 
not keep his word to the sublime Me. 
"What Answer" was the title of Miss Dick­ 
inson’s novel, and why should we answer. 
We are not going through life to answer 
everything that is put to us. The same title 
is put to us by half the boys who whistle 
and who yell "Sa-a-av.” 
In short, here is a life which has gotten 
into the commonplace books and cyclo­ 
pedias and yet has no culmination, any 
more than Mullet! tho architect, who raged 
through a hundred buildings, and at last 
confessed by his act that he M as 
failure. 
Feu' women, except in sublime necessity, 
are called upon to surrender their nature 
and its tender dispositions for the brawls of 
men and the intellectual and factional dis­ 
putes w hich must needs break out among 
animal natures. 
T he I -e g e n d s o f W o m a n . 
Four-fifths of all our quarrels on the male 
side of life arise from ambition, too often 
the appearance in public life of a woman is 
nothing but ambition, fierce, half-scrupu­ 
lous, vain, and at last ineffective. 
The 
egend of woman lias sour) confirmation in 
the lite of every day, that she was made for 
intercourse, as mail s friend, to assuage his 
pains and make him better. 
The Frencli Joan, whom our race burned, 
nevertheless, for her unseemly femininity 
w as originally moved by the visible suffer­ 
ing of her folks and by the dire distresses 
of her country. So might in the civil war a 
woman feel called upon to take a promi­ 
nent part in,harangueing the soldiery, but, 
after the contest was dope, what should she 
know of the structure of things qualifying 
her to speak on reconstruction. 
During the French revolution there were 
a set of French women who made it their 
business to dance around the cart which 
took tile unhappy to guillotine. They were 
there every day. a sort of furies. 
No doubt th® temper of the times gave 
them some warrant. But. as time proceeded 
and their imitators came forward w'hen 
Paris was besieged, it became the duty of 
the provisional president and his govern­ 
ment to shoot these women down. 
Nevertheless. France has lasted as a re­ 
public for 2l years, much longer than the 
government of Robespierre lasted. 
A n n H n t c h in s o n . 
The la s t M'oman c a lle d to our notice re­ 
minds u s of the first, who was Ann Hutch­ 
inson, and M’ho, having a desperate fancy 
for the oratory of lier preacher at Boston, in 
England, folloM’e d him to Boston, in Massa­ 
chusetts. making her family cross the sea, 
husband and a ll. and in the new Boston site 
set up a little conventicle to criticise the 
preachers, with tho intent of eulogizing her 
own by comparison. 
Hell hath no fury like a preacher scorned; 
Rev. Mr. Wilson began to lay pipes for this 
woman. He became a stump speaker, it is 
said, the first iii the world, and spoke from 
the crotch of a tree, like a frog. A general 
banishment took place of Ann Hutchinson 
and all her followers.including by a curious 
perversion of justice, her brother-in-law. 
She went to Rhode Island and there 
showed the woman’s nature in awe and 
fear of further annoyance. 
She could not stay that near to Massachu­ 
setts but went on to the Dutch territories. 
M'here the Indians had just broken out, and 
not knowing the difference between a saint 
of light and any other squaw, they toma­ 
hawked Ann Hutchinson, and, it issaid, all 
her children but one, who fell into some do­ 
mestic utensil which the good mother had 
too long neglected, and was thus miracu­ 
lously preserved, to have disputative de­ 
scendants, who became governor®, and so 
forth. 
G e o r g e A l f r e d T o w n s e n d . 


E TIQ U ET T E 
FO R STREET CARS. 


H e la E ntitled to Vote. 
Bnppos* * citizen who cannot read nor w rite, hut 
who was a voter before 1857, falls to pay his poll 
ta* and thereby baa bls name taken off the voting 
Hit, can he have his name put on again? 
J. s. 


A Free Tenant. 
A woman rents a tenant from bec brother. While 
the honse is being raised her husband falls down 
collar and get* killed. Her brother never collects 
any rent afterw ards. That wa* 20 year* ago. The 
brother ll dead, and his wife willed the property to 
her relative*. They have sold It. Will she have to 
leave, abe having the tenem ent free for 20 yearn? 
a. *. d . 
Tee. The title having paaeed to other hands her 
tenancy bas been terminated. 


Once More th® Docotr’s Duties. 
I engaged a doctor for my wife, and agreed to pay 
him #25. The doctor performed his duty, and after­ 
ward* made four visit*. Wa* it not Ilia duty to call 
every day dnrtng the nine day* following the opera­ 
tion? Have I, therefore, the right to deduct the 
am ount for five visit* from the sum agreed upon? 
c, 


lf the doctor performed all the service necessary, 
he Ie entitled to bls pay, whether he made IO vlalt* 
or three. 
________ 
Can Only Sue the Company. 
I should Uke to know It there is any way I can 
make an Insurance company pay the insurance they 
owe me. Three year* ago I got insure I In an acci­ 
dent Insurance company, and ahunt a month after I 
got hurt and lost the use of a limb. My policy read 
lf I lost tile use of a limb I was to get #1000, b u t 
while I was sick tho doctor gave mo #130 and took 
my policy papers, and th at’* nil I got out of my In­ 
surance. 
____ 
* * * 


A Legacy iflre la n d . 
W hat would be the best way to find out about a 
legacy which woe left In Ireland In the last century? 


d . J a . 


Better employ some one In Ireland, say at Dublin, 
to look Into the m atter. 


Ready Poy Helps All. 
To the Editor o f The G lobe: 
Some people complain that money Is ttght. Why 
is It tight-.’ Because the "rich” men will not pay 
cash, but will let their bills run six or eight monVb*. 
bolding Hic money to speculate on. I will relate an 
instance showing how ready pay helps ill. Jfr. A , 
being a well-to-do roan, gave his wile floO for dress. 
As Mrs. A wa* going out shopping sh'' met Mrs. ll, 
to whom Hr. A owed #35. Well, being 
.1 good 
woman, sire paid ll. Mr. ll went down tho sitoet 
and met Mr. I', the grocer, to whom he paid #30 fo r 
groceries. Mr. C went to the store happy. Mrs. 1), 
a poor tailoress, crime in and presented a hJU to Mr. 
C of #10 for work, which he paid. Mrj. I) then 
bouch! some coal and food, thereby bringing com­ 
fort into her home. "Hfte rich preach ab o rt tint poor 
being lrard pay when the trouble lies with them , 
lf 
they would pay. the poor would pay. It Is a fact 
that tho business people dei>end upon the “poor 
but cash trndo” to run their business while the rich 
speculate. 
________________________ 
r. 
MURDERERS AT LAROE. 


A LOVELL BICYCLE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Ladies Should Make aa M uch Trouble for 
the Conductor aa Possible. 
[D etroit Free Pre#*.] 
No true lady should ever have her fare 
ready when tile conductor enters the car. 
Only women do that. The true lady will 
take time to hunt in her bag. look through 
her purse and search her pocket, keeping 
the conductor waiting for her from three to 
six minutes. 
No lady should thank the man who offers 
hor a seat. Men are never crippled, rheu­ 
matic or tired, and the builder of the first 
street car expected they would ride on the 
platforms anyhow. 
In case there are four ladies on one side of 
th e car and IO m en packed in like sardines 
on th e other, and a wom an M’ho looks like 
a seam stress enters, th e four ladies should 
look totally unconscious of her presence, 
and preserve a feelin g of utter selfish ness 
as to M’bether she stands or gets off and 
■walks. In about tw o m in utes tM-o of the 
m en w ill feel obliged to g et up and give her 


1 A real lady who accidentally loses a cent 
on the floor of the car will neither yell 
“murder!” nor call for the police. In a 
haughty, dignified way. which admits of no 
argument, she will order the car stopped, 
all the other passengers to alight, and then 
have the car turned bottom side up. The 
coin will be found, the car can proceed, and 
peace and complacency will build a nest in 
the driver’s ear. 
Where a car has only one open side to the 
rear platform,a real lady will govern herself 
accordingly by getting on the wrong side of 
the street. The car will have to wait at 
least a minute extra, but she will have ex­ 
hibited her dignity and proved her uncon­ 
cern for customs. 
No lady should recognize an acquaintance 
on a car until it has stopped at her street. 
She should then sail doM’n tim aisle, pass the 
time o’ dav. inquire about different mutual 
friends, and hold the car at least three min­ 
utes. lf there is any swearing from the 
back platform she m ustn’t let on that she 
hears it. 
One object in h avin g street cars in a tow n 
is th at baby carnages and sm all children 
m ay he accom m odated. 
If you are only 
going three blocks stop a car. order the 
driver to hang the buggy w ith its dirty 
M’hoels against the backs of th© m en com ­ 
pelled to stand on the platform, and then 
pass in your five children. No fares are to 
he collected for them , and they are th ere­ 
fore entitled to occupy the M h o lesid eo f 
th e car. 
The rule against dogs does not apply to 
your catline. It was m eant for one M’hich 
removed to Toledo several years ago. Lead 
your dog right in and give him all the room 
he wants. 
,, 
It shows undue haste and loss of dignity 
to motion for tile conductor to stop until the 
car is within 27 inches of where you wanted 
to alight. 
If it goes six inches over the 
mark you should take the number of the 
car and report it at headquarters. 
Do not raise your parasol or hand to stop 
a car you want to take., It is considered 
very vulgar and Queen Victoria hasn't prac­ 
ticed it for over IO years. Simply stand or 
pose as if you were a Grecian goddess and 
as if you were waiting for your own car­ 
riage, and M’hen tho driver gets opposite 
slightly mohne your head—very slightly, 
just about as much as you would toward a 
strange dog. Tills proves to him that you 
feel under no particular obligations to take 
his vehicle, and that you do it moretoobligo 
the company than yourself. 


Fashion and Finance. 
[New York W eekly.] 
Wife—It is the fashion now for ladies to 
wear crowns instead of hahs at the opera. 
Husband- Could bumau idiocy go further? 
Crotvns! Crowns in free America! Costa 
fortune, too. I suppose? 
Wife—Very pretty little trinkets for opera 
wear can be got for So cents. 
Husband—Urn—one might as well he out 
111 n urn-1 <1 os out of tho fashion. Get one. 


Howard Tells the Story of Murder Mys­ 
teries of the Metropolis. 
We don’t catch the wretch who murdered 
the drunken rounder last week, however, 
and, by the way, you might infer from the 
hurrah in our newspapers that all New 
York is agitated because a low-lived wretch 
murdered and horribly butchered a drunken 
woman of the town. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. 
The newspapers are excited because they 
have something to make a fuss about, and 
the police are worried in their search for the 
assassin, but all this means nothing to the 
respectable families of tho city. 
Snob wretches abound here. 
They don’t alM-ays commit murder, but 
they often would if they dared. 
When they do. sometimes they are found 
out, but quite as often not, and when they 
are caught, sometimes they arc punished, 
hut quite as often not. 
I saw in a le a d in g cafe la st M’eek at one 
tim e six w ell-k n o w n men. each of whom 
has killed a fellow-being, and one of th em 


P r e t t y A n n ie B o w n e y . 
The records show numbers of murders 
never traced. Among others Annie DoM’ney, 
a pretty blonde woman, who was known 
among the habitues of Harry Hill’s saloon 
as “Curley Tom.” but whose real name was 
Amire Martin, who was found dead in bed 
at her home ou the top floor of 111 Prince 
st. on tire morning of Jan. 18. 1880. 
She had been strangled M’ith a pillow’ slip, 
and then hacked and cut in a horrible man­ 
ner. 
The police made several arrests, but as 
there was no evidence on which to hold 
any of the prisoners, they were discharged, 
and her murderer has never been found. 
On tire night previous to her violent death 
the woman received calls from several 
young men, the last about 12 o’clock. 
No one saw the caller go out, and no one 
but the girl knew him. 
At first the theory of suicide was advanced 
by the police, hut the coroner decided that 
the woman could not have mutilated her 
head and body after the pillow slip had 
been tied about her neck. 
There arere two other women—a cook and 
a chambermaid—asleep on the same floor, 
out neither of them beard any unusual 
noise during the night. 
There had been no struggle, for every­ 
thing in the room ares in order. 
The thing which most puzzled the police 
was the position in which they found the 
bod. 
It had been pushed close up to the door, 
and it took the united strength of two 
policemen to force the door open. 
This suggested the theory of suicide, but 
blood marks were found on tho window sash 
and on the washbowl and pitcher. 
The M ater in the bowl a as of a purplish 
hue, and upon being analyzed it was found 
that it ares mixed a ith blood, and ttiere was 
no doubt that the murderer had washed his 
hands before making his escape. 
For a year or more, Cant. McDonald and 
his detectives tried to solve this mystery, 
hut utterly failed. 
No one claimed the unfortunate girl’s 
body, and it was buried in the potter’s field, 
and the only record of the crime is this 
entry in the books at police headquarters: 
“Annie Downey. aiias"Curley Tom,’ came 
to her death by strangulation at the hands of 
some one as yet unknown.” 
Tho murder of Mary Rogers, tire cigar 
girl who worked for .lohu Anderson, the 
millionnaire tobacconist, is another un­ 
solved mystery. 
. 
Edgar Allen Poe immortalized this story 
under the title of "The Mystery of Marie 
Roget.” and in this volume asserts that 
John Anderson was always suspected of 
the crime. 
Mary was 18 years old. She was pretty 
and petite, and old Anderson loved her. 
One day the girl lett home to go to her 
work, and three weeks afterwards the body 
was found in the Elysian fields in New Jer­ 
sey. 
Her throat was cut from ear to ear. 
Anderson was watched closely and finally 
placed under arrest, but there being no 
evidence against him he was dischargee. 
Tills ended the investigation, and Mary 
Rogers’ name was added to tire long list of 
those M ho have been murdered by an un­ 
known hand. 
, 
Helen 
Jewett, 
christened 
Dorrieas 
Doyen,” M as a woman of the town. 
¥ Sire m as admired by wealthy men and 
lived in luxury. 
One Sunday morning she was murdered 
in her bed. 
The assailant used a hatchet to commit 
the deed, and then to cover up the crime 
set fire to the bed clothes. 
Richard P. Robinson, one of tire woman’s 
admirers, had been drinking champagne in 
the room with her at midnight, and he was 
arrested, tried and found “not guilty.” 
Then there was the famous Nathan, 
murder on 23d st., and to my mind that of 
Dr. Burden M-as never cleared up, but so 
long as men who are known as m a n -k ille rs 
w a lk our streets and enter under respectable 
guise respectable places, M’hy bother about 
these great unknowns? 
Weather springy. 
H o w a r d . 


A M arvellous Eijho. 
[Courier du Midi.] 
At a wateringplace in the Pyrenees the 
conversation at table turned upon a wonder­ 
ful echo to be heard some distance aff on the 
Franco-SDanish frontier. 
“It is astonishing,” exclaimed an in­ 
habitant of the Garonne. ".As soon as you 
have spoken you hear distintly the voice 
leap from rock to rock, from precipice to 
precipice, and .as soon as it has passed the 
frontier the echo assumes the Spanish ac­ 
cent.” 
___________________ 
Letting Him Down, 
[Cloak Review.] 
Husband—I M’on enough money last night 
at poker to get yo u a new dress. 
Wife (sobbing)—I think you might stop 
playing those horrid cards, John. 
You 
kuow what it may lead to in tho end, aud 
to think that I should ever be the M'ife of a 
gambler. This is t-t-too much. What kind 
of a dress shall I get? 


The above machine, which is offered as a prize to boys 
who secure 50 yearly subscribers, at $1 each, has loop 
frame of steel tubing and 26-inch wheels; crescent rims, 
moulded Para gum rubber tires; direct butt-ended spokes; 
adjustable cone bearings to both wheels; cone bearings to 
crank shaft axle; detachable slotted cranks; pedals fitted 
with square corrugated rubbers; handle bar and saddle 
adjustable for height; coasters of neat design; chain 
adjustable; detachable wire lantern bracket; detachable 
cross bar. 
It has all the good points of the larger pattern 
safeties, and is built of good material, and finely finished. 
It is the only boy’s safety with a 26-inch wheel and hollow 
steel-drop frame that sells at its price. 
Each machine sup­ 
plied with tool bag, wrench and oil can. 


FREE 
FOR 50 SUBSCRIBERS AT $1 EACH. 


The W eekly Globe will give the Lovell Safety Bicycle, 
engraved and described above, to any Boy or Girl who will 
secure 50 yearly subscribers at $1. 
It will be delivered, 
free of express or freight charges, to any home in New 
England. 
Outside of New England, the express or freight 
charges will be paid by the sender of club. 


FREE 
FOR 50 SUBSCRIBERS AT $1 EACH. 


Every boy wishes to own a bicycle, for pleasure 
and 
health, and 
The Weekly Globe will help him 
to one that 
will not cost him a cent. 
He will only have to devote his 
spare hours out of school for a little while to getting yearly 
subscribers. 
He can get subscribers in his own town, in 
adjoining towns, or anywhere. 
He can get subscribers 
easily, and own as good a bicycle as there is in his town. 
Only 50 subscribers at $1 each will secure it free. 
Send 
for all the sample copies you need. 
Address 
T H E W E E K L Y G LO B E, Boston, Mass. 


ALMOST A TRAGEDY. 


There W ould Have Been One Sure, .But 
for Our National Game. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
"Eureka, have you ever looked death in 
the face?” 
In tho dim light of tho single gas jet that 
flickered lonesomely in the sky patf.or of a 
West Madison st. boardiug-houso i/.ie form 
of the young man who r,skod this question 
in a husky, trembling: whisper cast a 
vague shadow on the dingy Walland height­ 
ened the unearthly ghastliness of his pallid 
face. 
“Ha! 
ha!” 
she laughed, 
scornfully. 
"W hat does it m atter to you, George Spoon- 
amore?" 
‘It matters to yon!” ho hissed betMreen 
his set teeth. "Eureka Plumduff, the last 
hour of your life has come! \ ou have car­ 
ried your fickleness, your deceit, your heart­ 
less Ireatmeut of me a little too far. 
He laid, a slungshot. a sandbag, a pair of 
brass knuckles, two bowie knives, a bottle 
of vitriol, and a brace of Derringers on the 
table, drew from under his coat a huge cut­ 
lass, and advanced upon the girl, who now 
turned to fly. 
"It is of no use!” he said, in a harsh, grat­ 
ing voice. "The door is locked and the key 
is in my pocket. Do not undertake to cry 
out. It you do I shall smother you with 
this!” Aud he snatched his overcoat from 
the chair on which it hung, and held it 
threateningly over her. 
The truth flashed upon thy horror-struck 
girl. She w as alone with a madman. 
In times of deadly peril the brain, unless 
paralyzed M’ith terror, acts M’ith lightning- 
like quickness. 
An inspiration born of despair flashed 
through tire brain of Eureka Plumduff. 
“George,” she said, calmly, "I shall not 
resist. I am willing to die. But before you 
do this dreadful deed let mo say just one 
word.” 
‘Tw ill give vou thirty seconds!" he an­ 
swered, hoarsely. 
"In the street outside, George.” she said, 
"I hear a boy calling out: ‘Evening Toma­ 
hawk, extra edition! all about,the------- 
The young man darted to tho door, un­ 
locked it in a flash. and. as he tumbled down 
the stairway, three steps at a time, his voice 
rang through the building with tire frantic 
outcry: 
"Hold on there, boy! Wa-a-a-ait! W hat’s 
the sco-o-o-ore?” 


BLAME FO R DIRTY STREETS 


Railroad Incivility. 
[C ham bers’ ,1 /tarnal.] 
AU railway companies*are very particular 
about civility being shown to the public, 
with perhaps one excel,tion, known to most 
railway m en; but even that company has 
now improved in this respect, as well as in 
many others. A bald-headed director of 
this company was travelling with some 
strangers, and at one of the stations one of 
them asked the litune of the placo. 
A porter pointed to the name board, re­ 
marking: "Oan’t you read?” The director 
was somewhat vexed, but said nothing. At 
the next station another of tire passengers 
asked if they “hanged there for A— -. ".Sit 
still and don’t bother: this ain’t a junction,” 
the porter replied. The director, who iv as 
much surmised at the incivility of the por­ 
ters, told the strangers who he was, urn! ex­ 
pressed regret that they had been so spoken 
to. 
1 "I will see, liouiever,” he said, "if they 
will speak in the same way to me.” At the 
next station he put his head out of the win­ 
dow, but could get no one’s attention till tire 
train was moving off, when a porter came 
up and shouted to him : "Keep your bald 
bean in, old duffer, or you’ll catch cold.” 
He fumed with rage, but tire strangers 
seemed to enjoy his defeat. 
There was trouble at those three stations 
the next day, and three faces were seen no 
more on those platforms. 


W hy the Pickpockets Have Left Paris. 
[M. Alphonse BertUlou In the May Forum .] 
One of the curious consequences of the in­ 
fallibility of the anthropometric system of 
identification is the almost complete disap­ 
pearance of international pickpockets from 
Paris. Eight years ago loo of them were 
arrested there yearly; by 1887 tire number 
had fallen to 3 4 , ana it did not ex­ 
ceed a dozen during the past year. Beme 
satisfied that it has become impossible 
for them to hide their antecedents in cage 
of arrest, and fearing also the increase of 
punishment inflicted on habitual criminals 
and on those who have disobeyed a decree 
of expulsion, they prefer now to remain, of 
their own accord, in foreign capitals. “We 
have our choice, 
they say; "we are not 
bound to our native soil by ignorance of for­ 
eign 
languages. 
If 
we 
hesitate be­ 
tween two 
fields of 
labor —the 
one 
at 
Paris 
during the 
opening 
of 
the 
exposition, tire other 
at London dur­ 
ing a regatta, the difference of punish­ 
ment in case of accident will suffice to turn 
uh from your capital: pray excuse us!” 
These remarks, which were made to me in 
1887 by the leader of a gang, have been re­ 
peated several times.- After a little incre­ 
dulity on tire part of some of tho police 
aut horities, the fact of the disappearance of 
pickpockets and the truth of tire explana­ 
tion that I give of it, have been continued 
officially, notably by M. boron, tho present 
chiel of the Service de la Surete at Paris. 


Rests Most Upon 
the 
People 
W ho 
Scatter the Dirt. 
[Gen. Emmons Clark it. Popular Science M onthly.] 
A M a l k in the principal streets and ave­ 
nues from 7 to 9 o’clock in tho morning wilb 
convince tho observer that, whatever the 
shortcomings of the street-cleaning depart­ 
ment, storekeepers and housekeepers are 
primarily 
and 
incidentally 
response 
hie for dirty streets by allowing their em­ 
ployes to sweep into the streets the dust of 
their 
houses or 
stores, 
and 
the dirt 
aud refuse found upon the sidewalk. If the 
M alk is extended to tire tenement house dis­ 
tricts at any hour of the day, it will be no­ 
ticed that it is quite the custom to throw 
ashes ami garbage into tho streets, and to 
allow these materials to escape into the 
street or upon the sidewalk from insuffi­ 
cient, improper, or overflowing receptacles. 
It 
Mill 
also 
bo 
noticed 
that, 
soon 
after 
a 
street 
has 
been 
cleaned, it 
is 
again 
defiled 
by the 
refuse 
and garbage from tho neighboring build­ 
ings, and that tire carts wlrich transport 
street dirt, ashes and garbage, sand for new 
buildings, earth from cellar excavations, 
and the dust and-dirt from buildings torn 
down, scatter some part of their con ten M 
into the street aS*tbey proceed to their des­ 
tination. 
A student of tire problem of 
street-cleaning has only to make the above 
observations to learn the primary entree of 
dirty streets in New York,and that, without 
a thorough reform in this particular, 
relief is well-nigh hopeless. 
This simple 
solution of tho problem is only the applica­ 
tion to the stret ts of the familiar rules 
which govern every well-regulated house­ 
hold. Can a house be clean if the members 
of tho family throw’ M'aste paper and other 
refuse on .the floors, and ignore the waste 
basket and the cuspidor®; and how many 
times a day must the floors of the house be 
swept, if such a practice is tolerated? 


PHOTOGRA PHIC VOUCHERS. 


oof W hich Big Advertisers Require 
that Contracts are Fulfilled. 
[New York Ban.] 
"Some of tho big m erc a n tile firms that 
rely largely upon liberal advertising for 
their patronage,” said a big bill poster, "go 
to great expense to attract attention. The 
cost of advertising with them is not lim ite d 
to the mere payment of tho noM’spapors, 
painters, bill posters aud others who under­ 
tone to display th e ir announcements; but 
there are a number of necessary expenses 
incidental to these which are by no means 
small items in the total expenditure. 
“Many employ men to originate striking 
forms of advertisements, and the demand 
tor men of special genius in that direction ii 
so great that very large salaries are offeree 
them. Some of these firms, especially thosi 
who deal in patent medicines, employ I 
man whose sole duty it is to see that th# 
contracts for displaying before the pubic 
their advertisements are carried out ai 
agreed. This man has to do a great deal o» 
travelling. 
"One of th e form s of a d v ertisin g , M’hich is 
extensively in d u lg ed in by th ese firm s, is 
th e painting o f signs on the fences an d rock s 
a lo n g the lines of the railroad s w h ich enter 
th is tOM-n. In making a co n tra ct w ith a bill 
p oster, M’h o usually does this w ork , th e firm 
specifies th e style and size o f th e signs it 
w a n ts an d th e p la ce s in w 'hicli it w a n ts 
them displayed. 
"Tile bill poster then sends out his mon, 
presumably to fulfil tho terms of the con­ 
tract; hut these men travel over hundreds 
of miles of territory, and the question 
arises: How can the firm be certain that its 
provisions have been properly carried out? 
It is impossible for the members of tire firm 
to spend time in going over all these miles 
personally, aud, as a result, they have to 
employ a man wire can do it for them. This 
man can do little else. 
"If the firm would rest content with his 
assurances his labor would be compara­ 
tively light, but one of the first principles 
of a big mercantile firm seems to be that, so 
far as possible, the assertions of an em­ 
ploye should be supported by material 
proof. It M ould, of course.be possible for 
the man who undertakes this work to de­ 
fraud the firm by conspiring with tho bill 
poster, and, to prevent this possible collu­ 
sion. a novel form of proof that tho work 
has been properly done has been d e v i s e d . 
"The firm’s agent follows in the foot ueps 
of the hill poster’s workmen. He is pro­ 
vided with a camera, and ho photographs 
every one of tire firm signs. As each photo­ 
graph takes in not only the sigil but the 
surrounding scenery, the firm is of course 
convinced that the number of signs con­ 
tracted for have been duly made, aud also 
that they are in the places designated by it. 
“These photographs are kept until tire 
terms of tire contract have expired, and fre­ 
quently one firm will have a collection of 
thousands of photographs of a particular 
sign, iii the background of which will* bo 
different kinds of scauery," 


A Slew Train, 
[New York Weekly.] 
Brakeman (on Southern railroad! Pas­ 
sengers are not allowed on th ’ platform, sir, 
vVhen tho train is iii motion. 
Passenger—B e#pardon; I will go in. I .lid 
not notice that tho ‘ra?n vas ii* rte tv; v-” 
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HEWS OFJFHE WEEK. 


Laying the Foundation of 
New York’s Grant Memorial. 


What Cane of Swallowing a Cork— 
The President’s Journey. 


The Owe of Mrs. Barnaby—Notes 
Prom Many Points. 


N ew Y o rk . April 27.—W ith solemn and 
im pressive cerem onies ground was this 
afternoon broken for the m ausoleum which 
is to be erected in Riverside P ark as a 
mem orial to Am erica’s great soldier and 
general, Ulysses 8. G rant. 
W hen at 2 o’clock the boom of a cannon 
re-echoed across th e w aters from the U nited 
States w ar vessel Yautic, there was over 
I OOO peoplo present at the tom b of the dead 
soldier. 
Many posts from th e G rand Army had ar­ 
rived and taken up their positions on the 
tem porary platform facing the tomb. The 
presence of a batallion from Governor's 
island also added to the m ilitary aspect of 
the scene. 
W hen all the guests and m ilitary posts 
were in tlieirplaces, the M arine band played 
an overture, which was tollowed by a prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Cli 
Freem an’s staff, 
C lark W right of Com m ander 


Then a chorus, undor the direction of 
Silas G. P ratt, sang th e "Star Spangled 
Banner.’’ 
At the close of the anthem . Com m ander 
Freem an introduced Gen. Horace Porter as 
th e orator of tho day. In the course of his 
address Gen. Porter sa id : 
"Sixty-nino years ago today there was 
ushered into the world a being who was 
destined to stand pre-em inent in the history 
of his country, ana whose fame was to reach 
into the utterm ost parts of the earth. 
"Most of tho conspicuous characters in 
history have risen to prom inence by gradual 
advances, but Ulysses S. G rant cam e before 
the people w ith a sudden bound. From the 
final sheathing of his sword till his ashes 
were laid to rest in yonder tom b he was the 
chief citizen of the republic, and the great 
central figure of the world. 
"Gen. G rant possessed in a striking degree 
all the characteristics of a successful soldier. 
"N ever unduly elated by victory or op­ 
pressed by defeat, he was calm am id excite­ 
m ent, patient under trials, and never in his 
life uttered an oath or im precation. 
Bo brilliant was his career as a soldier 
th a t Weare too apt to overlook the successes 
he achieved as a statesm an, but when we 
sum up the events of his presidential terms, 
their m agnitude is such th at they chal­ 
lenge comparison with thoso of any other 
chief m agistrate since the form ation of the 
governm ent. 
"He was loyal to his friends, loyal to his 
fam ily, loyal to his country and loyal to his 
God. 
"The m onum ental sepulchre erected here 
will be the shrine a t which American 
patriots will worship. 
“Genefations yet to come will pause to 
read the inscription on its portals, and the 
voices of a grateful people will ascend from 
this consecrated spot as incense rises from 
holy places, invoking 
blessings on the 
memory of him who had filled to the very 
full, the largest m easure of hum an great­ 
ness and 
covered 
the earth w ith his 
renown. 
At the conclusion of Gen. P orter’s address 
th e audience sang the anthem "Am erica ’’ 
Then cam e the cnief event: "E very age,” 
Gen. Porter said, "has had its heroes, m en 
who have won fam e by a single act. and 
given their lives to carry out a single pur­ 
pose. 
"W e have come here today to perform the 
preparatory work for a m onum ent to the 
grandest soldier of them all, Ulysses 8. 
G rant 
"Born in com parative poverty, lie m ade 
his way, step ny step, to th e highest lienor 
which this nation could bestow. His ashes 
rest here, but our broad land is his burial 
place.” 
Then the speaker drove his spade deep 
down, and carefully lifting the earth placed 
it in a sm all box. The benediction was then 
pronounced and the cerem onies closed. 
During the cerem onies. Mrs. G rant, the 
general’s widow, viewed tho scene from the 
window of a closed carriage, 


C H A R G E D TO T H E A L L IA N C E . 


K ansas Crops in G ood C ondition W h en 
C arefully A tten d ed To. 
T o p e k a , Ran.. May I .—Investigation re­ 
veals the cause of th e dying w heat to be 
not Hessian fly or chinch bug, hut the Alli­ 
ance. 
The secretary of th e State board of agri­ 
culture and Chancellor Snow of th e State 
University have ju st returned from a trip 
through the counties in which it had been 
reported th at the Hessian tiy had made its 
appearance. 
They visited 30 dam aged w heat fields in 
Russell county, and found in each instance 
that the w heat had been drilled into w heat 
or corn stubble w ithout any previous prepa­ 
ration of the ground. 
The same they profess to be true in Sew­ 
ard, Stafford and other western counties. 
A further investigation into the personal 
habits of the ow ners of these dead w heat 
fields reveals the unpleasant fact th at, as 
members of the Alliance, they attended 
nearly all of the A lliance picnics last fall, 
listening to denunciation of "E astern Shy­ 
locks,” and learning how to avoid paym ent 
of their m ortgages w hile their neighbors 
were ploughing. 
So far as could be ascertained by personal 
inspection and inquiry, every fiold of w heat 
th at was properly prepared is In excellent 
condition, and promises well. 
There is a sm all green bug, species not 
known, sm aller th an the chinch bug, to be 
found in some of these fields, but th e most 
damaged fields have no sign of it, so the 
secretary of agriculture unhesitatingly de­ 
clares it is not the cause of the failing crops. 
He declares bad farm ing to be the sole 
cause, although him self an Alliance man. 
President Polk of th e F arm ers’ Alliance 
has just issued a proclam ation to the order, 
in which he sets forth the plan of cam paign 
which the national executive board has 
adopted, and counsels th e sub-alliances to 
cease international bickerings and to get 
rid of disloyal m em bers. The plan of cam ­ 
paign consists of a system of lectures by 
which an arm y of 36,000 lecturers will 
plead for the cause. It is also stated in the 
proclam ation th at arrangem ents are being 
m ade for the holding of two or more grand 
Alliance mass m eetings in each of the Alli­ 
ance States during the year, or as m any 
more as the brotherhood m ay desire. 
From reports of com m ittees appointed 
early in the season to investigate crop con­ 
ditions, it is announced th at there is suffi­ 
cient grain in N ebraska to last until h arv est; 
lh 
■ 
large 
history, and th at the reports of w heat in 


JWN___ 
th a t the crops are in excellent condition 
and promise the largest yield in the S tate’s 


Kansas being dam aged by ru st and insects 
are u n t r u e . __________ 


P R E S ID E N T H A R R IS O N ’S T R IP . 


D elighted w ith H is R eception, an d P re ­ 
dicts G reat T hings fo r California. 
San F ra n c isc o . Cal., May 2.—President 
H arrison delivered th e following address 
at the banquet given in his honor at the 
Palace H otel last n ig h t: 
Mr. President and 
G entlem en: 
It has 
been, m uch as I have heard of Calfornia, a 
brilliant disillusion to me and to those who 
have journeyed w ith m e; h alf had not been 
told of the productiveness of your valleys 
of 
blossoming 
orchards, 
of 
gardens 
laden w ith 
flowers. 
We 
have 
seen 
aud 
been 
entranced. 
Our 
pathw ay 
has 
been 
strew n w ith 
flowers. 
We 
have been surprised, when we were in the 
region of orchards and roses to be suddenly 
pulled up at the station and asked to address 
some rem arks to a pyram id of pig tin. Prod­ 
ucts of the m ine, rare and exceptional, 
have been added to the products of the 
field, until the impression has been made 
upon my m ind th a t if any new w ant 
shonld be developed in the arts, possibly if 
any w ant should De developed in statesm an­ 
ship, or any vacancies in office, we have a 
safe reservoir th at can he draw n upon ad 
libitum . 
JSBut, my friends, sw eeter than all the 
incense of flow ers, richer than all the prod­ 
ucts of the m ine, has been the gracious, 
unaffected, hearty kindness w ith which 
the people of California have everywhere 
received us. 
W ithout division, w ithout 
dissent, a sim ple and yet m agnificent Amer­ 
ican welcome. 
It is gratifying th a t it 
chould be so. W e m ay carry into our cam ­ 
paigns, our conventions 
and 
congresses 
discussions and divisions, but how grand it 
is th at we are a people who bow reverently 
to a decision w hen it is rendered, and who 
will follow the flag always, everywhere, 
w ith absolute devotion of heart, w ithout 
asking w hat party m ay have given the 
leader in whose hands it is placed. 
I believe th at we have come to a new 
epoch aa a nation. There are opening por­ 
tals before us, invitin g us to e n te r; opening 
portals to trade and influence and prestige, 
such as we have never seen before. W e 
will pursue the paths of peace; we are not a 
w arlike n a tio n : all our instincts, all our his­ 
tory, is in the lines of peace. Only the in­ 
tolerable aggression, only the peril of our 
institutions or the flag can 
thoroughly 
arouse us. W ith capaoiNties for w ar on 
land and 
sea 
unexcelled 
by any liar 
lion 
in 
the 
world, 
we 
are 
sm itten 
w ith love of peace. We would prom ote 
the peace of this hem isphere by placing 
judiciously some large guns 
about tho 


Golden Gate sim ply for 
■ ■ ____ 
lim ply for saluting purposes. 
And yet they should be of the best modern 
type. We should have on sea some good 
vessels, 
w e do not need as groat a navy as 
s u n ta n # 
T lf 
m ulto 
y not 


g ro a ti 
somo people, out we do noed a sufficient 
navy of first-class ships, sim ply 
m ake 
sure th at the peace of our hom isjliores is 
preserved: sim ply that we may not leave 
great, distant m arts and harbors of com­ 
m erce aud our few citizens who may bo 
dom iciled there to feel lonesome for the 
sight of the American flag. 
W e w ant inorohaut ships. I believe wo 
have come to » tim e when we should choose 
w hether we will continue to bo uon-partiei- 
pants in the commerce of the world, or will 
now vigorously, w ith the push and energy 
which our people have shown in other lines 
of enterprise, claim our share of the world’s 
commerce. It is my belief that, under the 
operation of tho law to w hich I have re­ 
ferred. we shall be able to stim ulate ship­ 
building; to secure somo new 
lines of 
American steam ships, and to increase the 
ports of call of those now established. 
The presidential party arrived at Del- 
monto, I'bursday evening. 
At the request 
of the President his arrival here was devoid 
of ceremony, in order th a t Mrs. Harrison 
and other ladies of the party, who were 
fatigued by the day’s travelling, m ight be 
allowed tim e for rest and preparation for 
today’s programme. The Hotel Delmonte, 
where the party spent the tim e, was beauti­ 
fully decorated with flowers and bunting. 
President Harrison visited Senator Stan­ 
ford’s university and his stables and stock 
farm at Palo Alto on W ednesday. He ar­ 
rived at San .lose at 4 o’clock in the after­ 
noon. and was received with a national 
salute and by a large crowd of citizens w ith 
lusty cheers. 


F O R E S T 
F IR E S . 


N ew Je rsey Suffering from a Series AU 
L ast W eek. 
M il l v il l e , N. J., May I.—Careful esti­ 
m ates of the tires which have raged since 
Monday southw est of this city place the loss 
at $00,000, divided am ong about 30 proper­ 
ty owners. Tho two fires in the direction of 
Beaver Dam burned over 7000 acres, and 
the aggregate loss will roach $25,000. Bai­ 
l e y t o n was com pletely surrounded by the 
forest flames Tuesday 
and 
W ednesday. 
The sm oke from these fires has been so 
great as to obscure the sun in many sec­ 
tions. These fires will pass into local his­ 
tory aa tho largest and most devastating 
that have ever visited South Jersey. 
E og H arbor, N. J.. May I —Fierce for­ 
est fires have been raging near here for the 
past few days, destroying many thousand 
dollars’ worth of valuable tim ber. H un­ 
dreds of people have been fighting the fire 
against a heavy gale. trying to protect the 
city park, b ut the flames passed over the 
greater portion of the park, w hich consists 
of over 400 acres. Tho loss to the city is 
estim ated by City M arshal Sentfit to be 
$30,000. 
E arly yesterday m orning a forest of over 
3000acre8of valuable tim ber caught fire. 
Fanned by a high easterly wind, the fire 
reached its height at about 3 o’clock yester­ 
day afternoon, and the intense heat and the 
rapid travel of the flames caused the fight­ 
ers to flee for their lives. 
In the forest near W illiam stow n Junction, 
on the A tlantic City railroad, hundreds of 
acres of wood have been destroyed, aud It 
was w ith the greatest difficulty that sev­ 
eral farm houses were saved. 
W aterford 
and th e surrounding towns are covered w ith 
a cloud of black smoke. O ther fires are rag­ 
ing in various parts of southern New Jersey. 
The tires iii A tlantic county have swept 
up into Burlington county, ana despite Ute 
efforts of the land owners, a great deal of 
dam age lias been done. The town of Pals 
miagi 
ley, which is situated w ithin two miles of 
the New Jersey Southern railroad, had a 
narrow escape from destruction, as the fire 
was raging all around it. 


T H E W A R IN C H IL I. 


P lo t to C apture V alparaiso and th e P resi­ 
d en t F ru strated . 
N ew Y o r k , May 2.—The H erald pub­ 
lishes, under date of April I, a letter from 
Santiago, Chili, w hich states th at docu­ 
m ents taken from several prisoners cap­ 
tured at Valparaiso show th at a bold plan 
had been prepared to capture th a t city and 
incidentally President Balm aceda and the 
Cabinet. A rebel cruiser, accom panied by 
several transpoits loaded w ith troops, w as 
to have sailed into the port of Valparaiso 
where an officer was to go ashore w ith a 
flag of truce. He was directed to sav th at 
he and his followers had come to surren­ 
der to tho governm ent. The governm ent, 
it was supposed would naturally have the 
troops landed, and thus about 3000 rebels 
would be distributed about the city. Bal- 
m aced a was expected in Valparaiso about 
Feb. 28. and on his arrival the rebels were 
to revolt and surprise tho city. Balm aceda 
and bis m inisters were to be captured. As 
m any of the governm ent troops at Valpa­ 
raiso are known to be ripe for a revolt the 
rebels counted on their assistance. This 
neatly-laid plan was frustrated by the cap­ 
ture of the docum ents. As Valparaiso is 
know n to be the objective point of the revo­ 
lutionists the story is generally credited. 


upon 
th* 
sam e 
level 
as 
Am ericans, 
subject to laws made by Congress. 
This 
theory is a t entirely new one, and im por­ 
tan t as bearing upon the adm issibility of 
evidence ak relating to the existence of 
war. The (burt perm itted it to be given, 
believing tlrtit it m ight be one of the causes 
th a t led to tie calam itous act. The defence 
devoted the lay to the presentation of evi­ 
dence npon t^eir theory th a t there was a 
belligerent condition of affairs, and th at tho 
killing of Casty* was an act In conseauenoo 
of such condition. 


R E V . D R. B O T H W E L L DEAD. 


Succum b* Atte* Tw o W eek s of S uffer­ 
in g -C o rk Inhaled W h ile G iving a 
C hild M ed ick s S huts O ut H is Life. 
B rooklyn, N. Y.. May 3.—After 
two 
weeks of unparalleled suffering. Rev. Dr. 
George Bothwell Of the church of the Cove­ 
nant. who inhaled a cork while giving a 
sick child m edicine, died at the Brooklyn 
Hospital tonight. 
T here were at his bedside his wife, whom 
he recognized just before his death. Rev. 
Dr. Stokes, an old friend, two nurses and 
A m bulance Surgeon Young. 
All day long the en! had seemed near and 
life was only m aintained by the frequent 
adm inistration of stim ulants. 
Dr. Bothwell was born 41 years ago in 
Ohio, and graduated {rom Adrian College, 
M idi. 
Afterward he entered Yale. 
In 187<l he becam e a Congregational 
m inister. After preaching in the West lie 
cam e to Brooklyn last January. A widow 
and tw o sm all children survive him. 


N otable L egislation by M ichigan. 
L an sin g , M idi.. April 30.—Tho bill pro­ 
viding for th e election 
of 
presidential 
electors by congressional districts, w ith two 
delegates a t large, ono from the eastern, the 
other from the western district, has passed 
the Senate. This is a Democratic measure 
to divide the vote of the State on president, 
and it has already 
passed the House. 
T he Senate also passed the congressional 
apportionm ent bill,which, it is calculated, 
will give seven of the 12 districts to tho 
Democrats. 
The House passed the Richardson bill, 
.lacin g all railroads in the State under tho 
provisions of the general railroad law. so far 
as it regulates the taxation of railroads. Th 
effect will be to increase the am ount paid 
by the M ichigan Central, the Lake Shore & 
M ichigan Southern, the Detroit & M ilwau­ 
kee and other chartered railroads. 


Does N ot W a n t M r. Blair. 
The Chinese m inister at W ashington has 
intim ated th a t th e presence of Hon. H. W. 
Blair of New H am pshire as representative 
of the U nited States at Pekin would be dis­ 
agreeable to the Chinese authorities. This 
action of the Chinese authorities has not 
created the least excitem ent in W ashington, 
as it had been anticipated b r m any from 
the first. The proceeding is not a very u n ­ 
usual one. and cannot be construed as indi­ 
cating an unfriendly feeling toward this 
governm ent. 
Mr. Blair, it is said, is booked for the m is­ 
sion to Japan, vacant by the recent death of 
M inister S w i f t . ______ 


T h e D e a th of M n , B a rn a b y , 
T he death of Mrs. Barnaby, the widow of 
th e late m illionaire clothing dealer of Prov­ 
idence, R. I., is still the subject of m uch 
debate in the newspapers, though as yet no 
steps have been taken by the authorities in 
the m atter. Mrs. Barnaby died from the 
effects of poison contained in a bottle of 
w hiskey which had been sent to ber anony­ 
mously by a person in Boston or Providence. 
Efforts are being made to find tho poisoner, 
but so far the nam es used in connection 
w ith the affair are those of persons sus­ 
pected by reporters of the various papers. It 
is expected th a t the case will be taken in 
hand by th e authorities this week. 


News has been received th at the city of 
Coquimbo has surrendered to the insur­ 
gents. Tho city was storm ed by the land 
torces, and at the sam e tim e the fleet in the 
harbor kept up a constant fire. The conse­ 
quence was th at it was forced to surrender 
to the rebels. The num ber of killed is un­ 
known. but is supposed to have been great. 
Tile C hilian insurgent party, over the sig­ 
natures pf Senors M outt, Silva, Barros and 
Luce, has issued a notification, which has 
been presented to the French governm ent, 
to the effect th at a provisional junta or gov­ 
ernm ent for the m inisters and congressmen 
who are opposed to President Balmaceda, 
has been established for the adm inistration 
of the affairs of the eight Chilian provinces 
which are now in th* hands of the insur­ 
gents. 
P anama, April 27.—The following respect­ 
ing the Chilian revolution comes from a 
correspondent: 
Callao, April 2.—Iquiquo revolutionary 
organs publish item s received from V al­ 
paraiso and which slate th a t the govern­ 
m ent agent in Europe has offered a prem ium 
of £ 10,000 if the ironclads E rrazurriz and 
Pinto are ready w ithin one m onth. 
It is also stated th at soldiers have been 
shot at Santiago for m utinous conduct and 
th at m any are being arrested in the capital 
and in the departm ents. 
Three companies of the Quillota Regi­ 
m ent revolted at Quillota. The revolt was 
suppressed and the leaders shot. 
After the fight at Pozo AJuionte the vic­ 
torious troops becam e disorderly and sacked 
the town. Shots were fired through locks. 
The doors thus opened, pillage followed aud 
women and girls of tender age were m ur­ 
dered. Once tired w ith drink rioting com­ 
m enced am ong the m en and sfton the torch 
was 
stroy 
applied 
Fed. 
and three blocks were de- 


The insurgents at Iquique are in a desper­ 
ate situation, since they are short of food 
and the squadron has no coal. All the coal 
en board vessels bas been seized. 
The revolutionary troops in Iquique being 
w ithout pay have on several occasions left 
their barracks and plundered indiscrim in­ 
ately. 
The Chilian 
governm ent has fortified 
Valparaiso, Santiago, T alcaquana and Co- 
?uimbo. 
The 
revolutionary 
squadron, 
ormed by fighting vessels and transports, 
has left Iquique for Valparaiso. 
“In Valparaiso a Chilian silver dollar was 
worth $2,10 in paper, and iu Iquique tho 
same dollar was w orth $3,10 in C hilian cur­ 
rency. 
_______ 


P H IL L IP S BROOKS 


E lected Bishop of M assachusetts 
L ast 
W eek In Boston. 
At the annual convention of the Episco­ 
pal church, held in Boston last week, the 
election of bishop in place of Rt. Rev. B. H. 
Paddock, caused m uch excitem ent. 
Dr. 
Phillips Brooks was elected by a handsome 
m ajority over Dr. S atterlee of New York. 
The new bishop of M assachusetts is, says 
the New York Sun, one of the biggest, 
broadest and strongest’m en, physically and 
m entally, in tho Episcopal ciiurch. He is 
regarded as too liberal in his views of theol­ 
ogy and church policy by the High Church 
party, which supported the .candidacy of 
our distinguished townsm an, Dr. Satterlee. 
Considering the great popularity of Dr. 
Brooks, the large vote received by Dr. Sat­ 
terlee is a high com plim ent to the latter, as 
well as a revelation of the strength of the 
conservative wing of the Episcopal church 
in M assachusetts. 
But there, as elsewhere, 
the liberal ideas prevail. Dr. Brooks, how ­ 
ever, w ill not be trie head of a party. He is 
as tolerant as he is earnest. 


N ew Y o rk ’s “ Jack th e 
R ipper’* A r­ 
rested. 
The New York police believe th a t they 
have the m urderer of Carrie Brown in cus­ 
tody. H e is known as "Frenchy No. I ,’’to 
distinguish him from another tram p of the 
same nicknam e. There is evidence enough 
to m ake the case very strong against him. 
Ile does not deny being in the house w ith 
the woman, but claim s th at he occupied a 
room opposite and knew nothing of the 
m urder. The woman was buried at Salem, 
Mass., her old home, on Friday last. 


A n A ct of W a r or M urder? 
Sioux F alls, S. D.. April 29.—Judges 
Shiras and Edgerton yesterday overruled 
the objection m ade by the defence in the 
trial of Plenty Horses for killing Lieut. 
Casey, in which it was claim ed the judges 
had no jurisdiction because there was a 
w ar between tho Indians and the United 
States, and th at the killing was an act of 
war. 
I he court denied th at the Indians 
bad a right to go to war, and affirmed th at 
they w ere not a 
separate naiiuu, but 


Notes. 
The Benevolent Order of Active W orkers, 
another of the short term organizations, 
m ade an assignm ent in Philadelphia last 
week. It was chartered in New Jersey on 
April 7. The certificates were to m ature in 
IO weeks, during which tim e the holders 
were to pay in m em bership fee and dues 
$33, in return for w hich their certificates 
called for $ 100. The failures of two such 
concerns last week caused a dem and for 
their money by the certificate holders, aud 
up went the whole scheme. 
Report comes irom W ashington th a t ex- 
Senator Pierce of Minnesota is prom inently 
m entioned for m inister to China. 
John T. Hill, president of tho N inth N a­ 
tional Bank o f Broadway, New York, is 
now proved to have been a defaulter to 
nearly $500,000. Tho bauk can stand it, 
and there is no panic. 
Col. W. A. Strong, the defaulting secre­ 
tary of the S tate of Ixmisiana. voluntarily 
surrendered him self last week to the au­ 
thorities at Baton Rouge. He was secre­ 
tary of the Slate of Louisiana for eight 
years. In 1887 he was charged w ith em ­ 
bezzlem ent of the public funds to the 
am ount of $4000. Ho fled to Mexico, where 
he had a hard struggle, and was in con­ 
stant dread of arrest. He finally concluded 
to return to Louisiana, preferring the peni­ 
tentiary to existence across the Rio Grande. 
Dr. Philip Leidy. form erly port physician 
and a well-known practitioner, 
died at 
Philadelphia Thursday, aged 63 years 
Dr. 
I^eidy was a brother of the em inent physi­ 
cian and naturalist, Dr. Joseph Leidy, who 
now lies dangerously ill and who is not ex­ 
pected to survive. 
Gen. Arm istead L. Long, who was Gen. 
Lee’s chief of staff at the tim e of the sur­ 
render, died in Charlottesville, Va.. T hurs­ 
day. He was a West Pointer, and w ent with 
his State, Virginia. He was the author of 
"M emoirs of Gen. Robert E. Lee.” 
The old chief Two Strike says there will 
be no m ore fighting. 
The total loss by W ednesday’s fire in Chat 
tanooga was $182,600. 
The sessions of the Foreign Missionary As­ 
sociation of the Presbyterian church were 
held at Dayton, O.. last week. 
Judge K napp of the Hudson County (N. 
J.) Court issued bench w arrants at Jersey 
City on W ednesday for the arrest of the 
m anagers of the G uttenburg race track and 
a num ber of prom inent bookm akers en­ 
gaged there. 
The opera house at Troy, Ala., a shabbily 
constructed affair, tum bled in W ednesday 
w hile a party of young people were re­ 
hearsing an am ateur perform ance. 
Two 
young ladies were killed and several others 
were injured, 
Supt. Joseph Crawford of the N ew York 
division of the Pennsylvania railroad was 
seriously injured in tile Company’s new 
train shod in Jersey City W ednesday even­ 
ing. A falling beam broke his left leg and 
crushed his foot badly. 
Representatives of th e chief tin-plate 
m anufacturers of the U nited States m et in 
New York d ty W ednesday and perfected a 
tem porary organization 
of the tin-plate 
m anufacturers of tho U nited States. 
A 
com m ittee was appointed to perfect a per­ 
m anent organization. 
Secretary Foster does not think it wise to 
put on un air of m ystery w hile dealing w ith 
the finances, but believes it better to take 
the public into bis confidence and by talk ­ 
ing m atters over gain some valuable sug­ 
gestions. He hopes to refund the 4% per 
cents by a 2 per cent. bond. 
The curious statem ent has been elicited 
from an old treasury official th at for a 
period of six m onths in the fall of 1865 
there was an available balance in the treas­ 
ury of less than $ 1,000,000, but this fact 
was unknow n outside the departm ent, aud 
the U nited States m et all its obligations 
prom ptly as they fell due. 
The first session of the Seventh Parlia­ 
m ent of the Dominion of Canada opened 
W ednesday. The speech from the throne 
does not contain any im portant announce­ 
m ents. Satisfaction is expressed at the com­ 
m encem ent of negotiations for a reciprocity 
treaty w ith the United States, and there is 
an intim ation th at Parliam ent will be asked 
to renew the modus vivendi which will 
enable Am erican fisherm en to buy bait and 
supplies in the lower province ports. 
Recent fatal accidents to railw ay postal 
clerks again suggest tile propriety of provid­ 
ing some m eans of relief by the governm ent 
for the fam ilies of those m en who are killed 
at the post of duty. The num ber of fatal 
and serious accidents to this class of gov­ 
ernm ent em ployes each year is surprisingly 
large. In 1889 there were IO killed ou t­ 
right, 05 seriously h u rt and 40 slightly 
injured. Last year thete were 4 killed, 41 
seriously h u rt and 53 less severely injured. 
B. P. H utchinson, the famous Chicago 
broker, fam iliarly known as "Old H utch,” 
disappeared Tuesday evening, when he is 
known to have purchased a ticket for Flori­ 
da. The veteran speculator was later found 
at Evansville, Iud. 
It is alleged th at A rthur C. Gilm an of New 
York, w ho died suddenly last December, 
had robbed the firm of J. H. Larabee & Co., 
tea m erchants, of $222,934. He was a m em ­ 
ber of the firm. These facts have come out 
in a suit for possession of 856,000 insurance 
on G ilm an’s life. Gilman, it appears, was 
employed by the firm in 1879 at a salary of 
$8 per week, but he was soon m ade a part­ 
ner in the firm w ithout advancing any capi­ 
tal. W hat he did w ith hisl stealings^ does 
not appear at this time, 
Rev. Dr. T. J. Conant, who died on T hurs­ 
day at Brooklyn. N. Y.. was one of the fore­ 
m ost Biblical scholars of his time. He was 
an ordained clergyman of the Baptist de­ 
nom ination, but he never occupied a pulpit 
perm anently. 
He was 
conceded to be 
am ong the first of Hebrew students of his 
tim e. 
Bishop M cIntyre, the Catholic bishop of 
Prince 
Edw ard Island, 
died 
suddenly 
Friday night at the house of Bishop Cam ­ 
eron of Antigonish. He was 73 years of ane. 
Mr. Archibald Andrews, the oldest m an in 
N orth Carolina, died near 
Hillsboro on 
W ednesday, aged 107 years. He leaves a 
brother, now over IOO years old. 
Mr. E rnest Morris, a naturalise, died at 
Indianapolis, Friday night. He was the 
author of several im portant works on ento­ 
mology. 
- 
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licnrv George is again hard at work, this I 


tim * on a long-contem plated treatise on po­ 
litical economy, designed to reconcile tho 
whole system of politlco-economics w ith 
his peculiar theories as to land ownership. 
By far the richest deposit of natural gas 
ever struck in Central Illinois nas been 
found four m iles south of Bloom ington, on 
th e farm of George Parker. Gas was struck 
at a depth of 130 feet. 
Rev. F ath er Lacasse, director of the col­ 
lege in Terre Bonne, Que., and a student 
nam ed 
Courtem anehe from 
W orcester, 
Mass., w en' carried over a dam Tuesday and 
drowned. They were trying to cross the 
river in a boat. 
There was a notable protective demon 
stration in New York, W ednesday night,, at 
t given bv the American Pi 
K o. There were 14 sues 
. McKinley of Ohio, Seni 
Dolph of Oregon. Senator Aldrich of Rhode 


a banquet given by the American Protective 


Cill 
po 
Isll 
a re 
__ _______ 
Every article served at the table was of 


Island, Senator Hiscock of New York, Con-, 
messman W alker of W orcester, and others. 


Am erican production, as wore also all the 
dishes used, as well as the wines and cigars 
In the Pennsylvania House of Representa­ 
tives, Tuesday, the compulsory education 
bill passed by a vote of 116 to 49. The bill 
requires th a t all children between the ages 
of 8 and 12 years m ust attend school at 
least 16 weeks each year. 
Richard Roberts, aged 60. of Oliphant, 
was found dead in a field near Scranton. 
Penn., Tuesday, w ith his th ro at cut. He 
died soon after being found, but was able to 
m ake no statem ent. Roberts is known to 
have carried a large sum of money with 
him , and it is believed th a t he was m ur­ 
dered for his money. 
Three 
more 
beneficial 
societies have 
stranded in Philadelphia They are the 
G uarantee Beneficial Association, the Ac­ 
tive Beneficial Society and the K nights of 
Norm andie, beneficial orders. 
These con­ 
cerns Yesterday bogan to refund to their cer­ 
tificate holders either the wholo or a large 
percentage of the assessm ent moneys paid 
in. There are also two other orders which 
are on the verge of closing up shop. They 
are the Q uarterly Endowm ent Society and 
the M echanics’ Bond Company, Both are 
returning their moneys to th e certificate 
holders who wish to withdraw. 
The stockholders of the C incinnati, H am il­ 
ton it Dayton Railroad Company at Cincin­ 
nati, 
Ohio, 
have 
approved 
and 
per­ 
fected the lease of the Cincinnati. Dayton 
& Ironton property for 99 years, renewable 
for the same period. 
A party has been in Salem, Mass., trying 
to purchase the birthplace of N athaniel 
H aw thorne on Union s t, to be taken down 
and re-erected at the w orld’s fair at Chicago. 
It is understood th at the ow ner wishes to 
get $15,000 for the house, bu t it is doubtful 
if such an exorbitant price can be secured. 
A tourist agency of New York city has re­ 
ceived the following dispatch from its Lon­ 
don house w ith reference to 
American 
travel in Italy: “The consul at. Rome has 
assured our agent th at no Am erican has 
been m olested, and th at he has not the 
slighest reason to anticipate anything but 
the usual courtesy to Americans. The con­ 
suls at Naples ana Turin give em phatic as­ 
surance th a t rum ors and fears of insult and 
inconvenience are w ithout foundation.” . 
The United States governm ent has pur- 
chased the "W ilson property,” New London, 
Conn., for a public building at a cost of 
$25,000. 
T he chess m atch which has been played 
by cable since Oct. 23, W. Steinitz of New 
York and Mr. Tschigorm of Russia being 
the contestants, has resulted in favor of the 
Russian. 
By far the richest deposit of natural gas 
ever struck in Central Illinois has been 
found four miles south of Bloomington, on 
the farm of George Parker. Gas was struck 
at a depth of 130 feet. 
Rev. F ather Lacasse, director of the col­ 
lege in Terre Bonne, Que., and a student 
nam ed C ourtem anehe 
from 
W orcester. 
Mass,, were carried over a dam Tuesday 
and drowned. They were trying to cross 
the river in a boat. 
In the Pennsylvania House of Representa­ 
tives last week the compulsory education 
hill passed by a vote of 116 to 49. Tho bill 
requires th at all children between the agos 
of 8 and 12 years m ust atteud school at 
least 16 weeks each year. 
At an adjourned m eeting of the share­ 
holders of the Grand T runk Railway Com­ 
pany held at London, yesterday, the policy 
of Sir Henry W. Tyler, the president of the 
company, was confirmed, and the old board 
of directors re-elected by a vote of 47,230 
shares against 20,799. 
Tho T hresher com pany's paint shop at the 
the prison in Stillw ater, Minn , was dam ­ 
aged from $55,000 to $ 100,000 by fire last 
w eek ; insurance, $25,000. 
Tho friends of the late Postm aster John 
C. K inney of Hartford, Conn., arc getting 
up a petition urging President Harrison to 
appoint his widow to the office. 
The Philadelphia league club has began 
suit in Common Pleas 
Court 
at Phil* 
delphia against Joe M nlvey, to recover 
the $1250 advanced him befo e he jum ped 
to the players’ league club. 
The T hresher Com pany’s paint shop at the 
prison in Stillw ater. Minn., was dam aged 
from $55,000 to $100,000 by fire W ednes­ 
day night; insurance, $25,000 
In October last the dead bodies of Mary 
and Eliza, the 14 and 12-year-old daughters 
of Jam es McGonigle of Cum berland vil­ 
lage, Ont., were found in an unfrequented 
byroad. 
They had been loutraged 
and 
strangled. 
Nareisse baroque 
nas been 
found guilty of the crime, aud sentenced to 
be banged Ju n e 4. 
Both houses of the New' York Legislature 
have adjourned sine die. 
The board of directors of tho Pennsyl­ 
vania railroad have declared a sem i-annual 
dividend of 3 per cent., payable May 29. 
B radstreets reports IOO failures in the 
United States during the week, against IMI 
in the preceding week and 133 in tho cor­ 
responding of lMOO.jCanada had 41, against 
33 tor the preceding week. 
At tho 
117th annual 
com m encem ent 
of 
the 
U niversity 
of 
Pennsylvania, 
the degree of doctor of m edicine was con­ 
ferred upon 136 graduates, and the degree 
of doctor of dental surgery upon 82. 
N orthfield. Minn., has a G erm an doctor 
who predicts that the world will come to an 
end April 17,1991. Before the arrival of 
th at doom ful day he says earthquakes and 
bullets will destroy m illions of people. 
W hile firem en were a t work on a burn­ 
ing building in Greenville, O., Thursday, 
natural gas, w hich had collected in a fire 
cistern, exploded, killing 
the engineer, 
Boller, and severely injured tw o firemen. 
The business failures occurring through­ 
out the country during the last seven days, 
as reported to K. G. Dun & Co. and Russell 
& Co., num ber, for the U nited States 228, 
and for Cauada 27, or a total of 255, as com­ 
pared w ith a total of 247 last w eek and 251 
the week previous to the last. 
Bishop M cIntyre of Prince E dw ard Island, 
died Thursday night of heart disease. 
He 
was over 70 years of age, and had ruled the 
diocese of Prince Edw ard Island, of which 
province half of the population are Roman 
Catholics, for over a third of a century. I le 
was a Scotchm an by birth, and wielded 
great influence in the province. 
A public m eeting of the State C harities 
Association was held in New Y ork,Thursday 
evening, to com m em orate the rem oval of 
over 2000 insane persons from the poor­ 
h o u se of the State and tho com pletion of 
legislation whereby the poorhouse system 
of earing for tho insane has been abolished. 
Prof. C. F. C handler presided. 
Addresses 
were delivered by ex-Presideut Cleveland, 
Joseph H. Choate and John M. Bowers, 
Bishop P otter and Hon. H. E. Howland. 


N ew E oston M usic. 
W hite, Sm ith & Co. publish a list to suit 
every txste. 
Among a large num ber of 
arrangement.? for violin, w ith piano accom­ 
panim ent, teachers will find an unusually 
desirable selection for beginners. 
A scries 
of exceptional m erit and new is by Charles 
D ancla, 
and 
entitled, / ‘G. P etits 
Airs 
V anes. 
2me. 
Serie,” 
published 
at 
$1 
each. 
Tho 
latest 
num bers 
are 
I-es P uritans,” "La Sonam bula,” and "J. 
M onteechied. J. C apuletti,” They are dis­ 
ciplinary, urn! pleasing. C. A. W hite’s latest 
song, which is already being sung every­ 
where, is “lxjonora.” It is ready tor soprano 
or tenor in F. or mezzo-soprano, or baritone 
iii E flat. It ha-s a beautifully colored title 
page; OO cents. They issue some select vocal 


is a 
fine Germ an 
song w ith Germ an 
and English words; 5 0 cents. Another of 
Duncan B. H arrison’s songs 
in "Honest 
h e a rts and W illing Hands,”is"Tho Lily and 
the V iolet;” 40 cents. The latest English 
songs are "L et Me Dream Again.” for alto or 
bass, A rthur Sullivan, 35 cents; "T here’s 
N othing Like a Freshening Breeze,” flan. 
degger, 35 cents: “Goodby, Sw eetheart, 
Goodby,” in D, Halton, 40 cents; “Looking 
back,” 
Sullivan, 35 
cents; 
"O, 
My 
C harm er." Sullivan.35 cents ;"0 ,F a ir Dove. 


H ill; 40 cents. In sacred m usic there is no 
better late quartet than J’. Petersilca’s 
"Thou A rt Gone;” 35 cents. 
Oliver Duson & Co. have a m arch of 
striking m erit, and easy, in T. H. Robin­ 
son’s "Pbiledian M arch” ; 36 cents. Some­ 
thing novel for piano players is offered iii a 
series, "New A rrangem ents 
of 
Popular 
Them es for Three Perform ers on 
One 
Piano,” by T. Moelling: 
th e delightful 
waltz, "Lion de b al,” G illet, is the first 
n um ber; 75 cents. Mandolin players have 
a gem in "M arch Rom aine,” for m andolin 
and piano, V. L eon; 50 cents. A nother of 
C. de Janon’s compositions, for the guitar. 
is "Old Folks at Horae,” varied in a popular 
style; 35 cents. Among the sacred songs is 
a new work, for soprano or tenor, in A, 
“Behold, W hat M anner of Love.” by George 
H, H ow ard; 50 ceuts. 


Confirm ed. 
The favorable impression produced on the 
first appearance of the agreeable liquid 
fruit rem edy. Syrup of Figs. a few years ago 
has been 
more than confirm ed by the 
pleasant experience of all who have used .. 
and the success of the proprietors aud man 
ufacturers of the C alifornia Fig Syrup Com 
pauy. 


it, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


End of the Manipur Affair— 
Inquiry to be field. 


May Pay RHigieus Riot in Zante— A 


Westphalian Defaulter. 


Notes Gathered From Many Points of 


the Old World. 


Ma n ipu r, April 30.—The M aharajah and 
th e M anipurl chiefs who support him are 
atill fugitives in the jungle. 
A m ounted 
detachm ent of troops has been despatched 
In pursuit of tho rebel chieftains. Shortly 
after the British troops entered Manipur, 
the bodies of Chief Commissioner Quinton, 
Political Agent Grimwood and those of the 
o th er members of the com m issioner’s staff, 
w ho were killed during the m assacre which 
followed the fatal durbar, were exhum ed 
and now lie in state pending the imposing 
m ilitary funeral service which will take 
place on Monday next, in honor of the dead 
officials. A commission composed of army 
officers hxs been formed, w ith the object of 
inquiring into the causes which led to the 
rebellion and into the m assacre of the 
B ritish officers. 
T here is a great scarcity of provisions in 
and about Manipur, the inhabitants having 
fled with the M aharajah and the chieftains 
to the jungles and to tho hills, fearing the 
vengeance of the British soldiery. 
How­ 
ever, many of tile M anipuris are now reas­ 
sured by the fact that those who rem ained 
here have not been shot, as it was expected 
th a t they would be. and consequently they 
are leaving their hiding places aud are re­ 
turning here. 
______ 


Religious R ioting. 
Ath en s, May I.—A despatch from Zante, 
capital of the Ionian island of th at name, 
brings news of a serious religious riot which 
is taking place there. Today is observed by 
th e Greek Christians as the Greek Good 
Friday, and part of the cerem onies of the 
day consisted of a procession of Christians, 
which marched through 
the 
principal 
streets. The p recession I st*, however, were 
not contented with a peaceful dem onstra­ 
tion. 
When they neared the quarter of 
Zante, which is known as th e Hebrew quar­ 
ter, the Christians practically besieged that 
section of the town. 
In order to guard against ju st such an oc­ 
currence, a cordon of soldiers has been 
draw n around the Hebrew quarter. and 
upon the refusal of the C hristians to retire 
in peace the soldiers tired upon them , kill­ 
ing and wounding several people. 
The 
Christians, tho despatch adds, are now 
pillaging the houses of th e Hebrews at 
Z ante, and threaten to barn tho Jew ish 
quarter of the town. It is supposed th at dis­ 
turbances at /.ante have their origin in the 
aistu t banco which recently occurred at 
Corfu. 
______ 


Created a P anic in th e Town. 
B e r l in , May I.—The tow n of Alpo, in 
W estphalia, is in a fever h eat of excitem ent, 
and business is almost entirely suspended, 
owing to the discovery by th e officials that 
th e funds of the local savings bank are half 
a m illion marks ($126,000) short. The dis­ 
covery was made through the death of Herr 
Joseph 11undt.who for 30 years has been pres­ 
id en t and cashier. 8o great was the public 
confidence in bis integrity th a t his accounts 
had never been exam ined. The inspectors 
explain tbs deficit by the statem ent that 
H undt was in the habit of lending large 
sum s to his personal friends, taking their 
notes of hand. 
A nurabe ■ of receipts, 
altogether am ounting to 260,000 marks, 
w ere found among H undt’s private papers. 
All of these were unsigned and it is sup­ 
posed that the signature* purposely were 
w ritten in a peculiar kind of ink that fades 
after a certain time. 
By this breach of trust on tho part ot 
H undt. three-fourth J of the shopkeepers 
and artisans of the town, a place of 2600 in­ 
habitants lose their entire earnings. They 
are completely panic-stricken and refuse to 
work, having 
lost 
ail 
their ambition. 
Should any of the signers of these receipts 
IA caught, they would stand a chance of 
being pretty roughly handled. As it is, sev­ 
eral citizen:, are undor police protection, 
th reats having been m ade that all the 
houses of llu n d t’s friends would be burned. 


Notes. 
The Liberal m embers of the House of 
Lords have decided to oppose going into 
com m ittee on the K nutsford bill pending 
action in the m atter by the Newfoundland 
Legislature. 
A m an employed in the post office at 
Pest!} Hungary, was seized with a homi­ 
cidal frenzy Wednesday, aud m urdered bis 
wife, mother-in-law and three children. Ho 
then drowned himself in the Danube. 
Tile expelled Jews are cruelly treated by 
the authorities at Moscow, being marched 
out of th e city afoot, chained in bands by 
the wrists. 
Tho Russians afterw ards pil­ 
lage the deserted shops and houses. 
A tire W ednesday at a village near Swin­ 
don. W iltshire, Eng., rendered 500 people 
homeless. 
Sm all pox is proving a terrible scourge in 
G uatem ala and Salvador. 
Cereals will be adm itted free of duty into 
Venezuela. 
Germ any accepts our invitation to the 
world’s fair. 
There was a lively scene in the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies W ednesday. Sig. Im­ 
brium, who caused a breeze on former oc­ 
casions, speaking on tho African question, 
charged the Italian governm ent w ith per­ 
m itting the slave trade to be earned on 
openly. Amidst cries of “It’s a he, w ith­ 
draw !” th e m inister of war declared that 
he would not rem ain in the House unless 
tho charge was withdrawn. A prolonged 
uproar, during which several violent scenes 
were witnessed, followed. The president of 
the Chamber was compelled to suspend tho 
sitting. 
Influenza, though notin a virulent form, 
has reached London. The Archbishop of 
York has been attacked and is unable to go 
to the consecration. The mayor, deputy 
mayor and sheriff of York are su fieri tig. 
The employes of tho northern railway com­ 
panies are especially affected, hundreds be­ 
ing absent from work. T ho death rate in 
Sheffield proves to be m uch larger than in 
the lust epidemic. 
The Tim es com plains of the delay of tho 
Say ward case in the United States Supreme 
Court. It declares that the action of the 
United States authorities in the case almost 
invites the civilized world to express an 
opinion, and says that Lord Salisbury’s re­ 
fusal to m ix diplom atic negotiations with 
legal proceedings is am ply vindicated. 
The first consignm ent of fruits and vege­ 
tables from western A ustralia is now on 
exhibition in Loudon. The object of the 
present display is to prove th at the colony, 
in addition to its mineral and other re­ 
sources. is capable of being m ade one of the 
groat sources of tho food supply for tho 
English m arket. Among the specimens ex­ 
hibited are apples, pears, pomegranates, 
onions, potatoes and red ana white maize 
of such rem arkable size and quality as to 
Provo th a t the clim ate and soil of western 
A ustralia is exceptionally favorable to their 
cultivation. 
A !• a r Francisco special to the Press says 
that Honolulu advices report thai Minister 
Carter lias resigned from tho cabinet, and 
that tlio people are clam oring for a republic. 
It is said th at tho life of tile Queen is in 
danger. 
The Queen lias issued a w arrant affirming 
the constitution of the Im perial Institute. 
The Prince of Wales is president and thoro 
are 18 governors, 12 chosen by tho Queen 
and six by the president, besides the follow­ 
ing named ex officio governors: Tho arch­ 
bishop of Canterbury, tho lord high chan­ 
cellor, the speaker of the House of Com­ 
mon.', the chairm an of the County Council, 
tlio lord mayor of London, tho lord mayor 
of Dublin, tile provost of Edinburgh, the 
governor of t!ie Bank of England, and rep­ 
resentatives of tho colonies, cham bers of 
commerce, etc. 
Mr. .Stanley at last has put an end to all 
reports indicating th at lie would speedily 
retu rn to Africa, as well as that he had 
boon appointed president of the Congo 
State by tho king of Belgium. lie declared 
last evening that under no circum stances 
would he again retain to the dark conti­ 
nent. 
Complete returns from the election In 
G eestem unde to fill the vacancy in the 
Reichstag show that Prince Bismarck re­ 
ceived 10,544 votes against 5486 for Herr 
Schm alfeul tho Socialist candidate, 
The harvest prospects in th e basin of the 
river Don, in southern Russia and the 
northern Caucxsus, have improved greatly. 
W inter w heat makes a good showing, and 
reports regarding spring corn and rye are 
excellent. 
Among the prom inent men who are an­ 
nounced to be suffering from tho prevailing 
epidemic of influenza are the Duko of Rich­ 
mond and Gordon and Lord Houghton. The 
result of the sickness of tho two noblemen 
m entioned is that the parliam entary com­ 
m ittee of which they are m embers hasbeen 
compelled to adjourn. Several other com­ 
mittees ar 
crippled by some of the mem­ 
bers being confined to their residences, 
owing to attacks of the scourge. 
The newspapers of Paris announce that 
the French arm ies on the Germ an frontier 
will l>e exercised in night m ilitary manoni- 
vres on an im m ense scale early in the 
month of May. All the garrisons in the 
m ilitary district of 
the departm ent 
of 
Mein the and Moselle, form ing part of the 
(itll Army Carps, will take un war positions 
along tile frontier. 
The troops in the 


Metirt.h* and Moselle will be reinforced by 
a large force of 
cavalry and infantry, 
brought together by an extensive m obiliza­ 
tion of the army reserve*. Tho troop* thus 
placed under arm s will occupy all the vital 
flotations which they would have to hold 
n an effort to repulse a supposed invasion 
of Germ an troops. 
Tho United State* m inister at Paris. lion. 
W hitelaw Reid, last week presented Col 
Fred G rant, tho United States m inister at 
Vienna, to President Carnot.. Col. G rant 
and his wife have been in this citv for tom e 
days past, and are the guests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Reid. 
Archbishop Fabre of Montreal has issued 
a pastoral exhorting the faithful to abstain 
from attending the proposed dem onstration 
to W illiam Redmond. M. P., and the other 
P arnell delegates to he held on May ft. 
An explosion in a dynam ite factory at 
Cenglo, near Genoa, yesterday, killed five 
girls and injured 50 persons. 
T he town of Ronihild, Saxony, was en­ 
tirely destroyed bv tire Monday, and 1600 
of the 2000 inhabitants are without shelter 
of any kind. 
Gen. Ygnacio Mejia, ex-m inister of w ar 
and a m em ber of the Pan-American Con­ 
gress, from Mexico, died Tuesday, at the 
City of Mexico. 
The situation at Fortune Bav. N. F.. is be­ 
com ing serious. It is reported that a fleet 
of 38 vessels, which hail run the blockade 
and supplied the French ar St. Pierre with 
bait, are returning from there armed, and 
intend taking bait by force if necessary. 
The governm ent has sent the steam er Con­ 
script, w ith Inspector Faw cett and 50 arm ed 
police.to the scene, and it is feared here that 
there will be bloodshed. 
The first m eeting of tho royal labor com ­ 
mission, appointed to inquire into the rela­ 
tions existing between capital and labor, 
and into the causes of strikes and the best 
m eans to be taken in order to avoid them , 
took place Friday. W hat transpired a t this 
m eeting is not known. as the m eeting was 
held in private. It is judged, however, the 
commission sim ply talked over the plans 
for its future m eetings and arranged other 
details of its perm anent organization. It is 
known, however, th a t a sub-com m ittee was 
appointed to consider the course of proced­ 
ure and the hest m ethod of conducting the 
inquiry into labor troubles. 
In a letter published Friday Cardinal 
M anning 
again attack* tho Parnellit.es. 
classing their actions as being suicidal, and 
as boing the greatest blow w hich Ireland’s 
reviving hopes could receive. 
An explosion in a dynam ite factory at 
Cengio, near Genoa. Tuesday, killed five 
girls and injured 60 persons. 
Gen. Ygnacio M ena, ex-m inister of w ar 
aud a m em ber of the Pan American Con­ 
gress from Mexico, died Tuesday at the City 
of Mexico, 
The United States governm ent has pur­ 
chased the “Wilson property.” New Lon­ 
don. Conn., for a public building at a cost 
of $26,000. 
The town of Rom hild.Saxony.wa* entirely 
destroyed by fire Monday, and 1600 of the 
2000 inhabitants are w ithout shelter of any 
kind. 
Jam es McGrath, the dynam itard who was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life at the 
Liverpool assizes of L881, died yesterday at 
the Chatham convict prison from consum p­ 
tion, after a very brief illness. 


H E R M IT ’S PA R A D ISE . 


P eople M ay Become Com pletely L ost to 
th e W o rld in L ondon. 
[Springfield Republican.J 
London Is unlike any other city. in th at 
one’s individuality is lostin the great throng 
of 6,000,000 people. The m om ent he has 
passed out of one of the great railway 
stations all interest in him is gone, and no 
one seems to know or care w hat become* of 
him. Though he m ight spend his days and 
nights in the streets, if he avoid the vicinity 
of Hie Bank of England, the Strand, Oxford 
aud Regent sts.. he m ight live years w ithout 
m eeting a fam iliar face. If he wishes to live 
the life of a herm it, or escape the observa­ 
tions of his fellowmen, then the thickest 
settled part of London Is his safest re tre a t 
No one will ask any auestions. il[ he has the 
money to pay. or uo oue will inquire his 
antecedents if he engages in a little busi­ 
ness. 
London is the "citv of refuge" of unfor­ 
tunates from all parts of tho world. Some 
succeed and become good citizens, but more 
linger on 
in obscurity and die broken 
hearted. 
Every ono the stranger m eets 
seems to be full of his own business. Now 
and then one m ight stare at him. but it is 
w ith a far-off look, to be forgotten the next 
moment. Cabmen and drivers of all kinds 
of vehicles follow their em ploym ent, intent 
only upon reaching their destination, and 
w ithout reference to the crowd of individual 
atom s of hum anity which block their way 
everywhere. Not th at the average Lon­ 
doner is different from the rest of m ankind, 
but his daily elbowing* bv the m ultitude 
m akes him thoughtful of him self alone. 
Otherwise his worn would never be done. 
Politeness in giving way to others, even 
ladies, is not expected. Men do not pay 
their fares in a railw ay carriage, ’bus or 
tram car to give up their seats to others, hut 
to rest, or because they are iii a hurry. Any 


lbs m ust seek an d pa 
. I 
ny would be exclusive 
These are to ho had for the alm ighty dot 


pretensions to superiority are only laugh* 
at, and would-be nabobs m ust seek and pay 
for privileges if they would be exclusive. 


lur, but lofty bearing stands a poor chance 
in the every-day London dem ocratic crowd. 
Their patience and good hum or are pro 
verbial, even under circum stances the most 
trying. When countrym en would rave and 
storm tho average Londoner would excuse 
arid laugh. 
___ 


T H E BOSTON STOCK M A R K E T. 


L atest Q uotations. 
.3 P . M. 


Anniston City. 
Alipin wall................... 
Boston.......................... 
Boston Water Power. 
Boylston...................... 
Brookline.................... 
Campobello................. 
Cambridge) field........ 
Cutler.......................... 
Cast Bolton............... 
Frenchman’* B ay.... 
Franklin Park............. 
Gouldsboro.................. 
Lamoine...................... 
Maverick..................... 
Nahant........................ 
Newport...................... 
Payson......................... 
Penobsco;, Bay........... 
Man Diego.................... 
Sullivan Harbor... 
Topeka.................. . 
Went End............... 
Winter H arbor.. .. 
Wintling................. 
Wollaston................ 


LAND STOCKS. 
,— May a--, 
Bid. 
Asked. 
40!) 


S tt 
8$ 
6I 
i 
4 


a I *4 
.flat 5 
.so 
2274 
.25 
l'A 
.es 


45 
0‘/4 


DY 


4eV> 


2*4 


.65 
22% 


23 
.50 
1*4 
.70 


Bld 
401 


-May 4—«, 
. Asked. 


Bf 
3 Vs 
8 I 


4 , 
s% 
27 


45 
0>/4 


DA 
614 
D a 


.80 


I 


RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Atoll, Topeka dc S Fe. 
3314 
33'A 
Atlantic A Pacific 
6 V2 
6% 
Bolton A Albanv............. 
204% 
Bolton A Lowell. . I TH' a 17* 
Bolton A Maine*.. .. ll>7 
108 
Boston A Providence. 
Central Massachusetts 
Central Mass pref. .. 
Chi, Bur & Quincy... 
Chicago A Welt Mich. 
Cleveland A Canton . 
Cleveland A Can bret 
Fitchburg common... 
Fitchburg preferred.. 
Flint A Pere Marq prf 
Maine Central............. 
Mexican Central........ 
New York A: New En* 
New York A N K pier. 
Norwich A Worcester 
Old Colony.................. 
Oregon Short Line. .. 
Portland,Saco A Ports 
Rutland common.... 
Rutland preferred.... 
South California pref. 
Union Pacific............. 
Vermont A Mass........ 
Welt Find common... 
West End preferred.. 
Wisconsin C entral... 
Wisconsin Con pref.. 
BONDS. 
Atchison 4s................... 
78S/a 
Atchison Incomes.. ,. 
40% 
Boston (’lilted (las 5s. 87 
Boston Put (las 2d 6s. 
.. 
C. ii A N 1st 5s 
IOO 
Mexican Central 4*... 72*4 
Mexican Cen Isl inc 3s 37 
Mexican Cen incomes 20Vs 
Wisconsin Cen 1st 6s. ,. 
Wisconsin Cen lnco’es 40 


364 


80% 
’n 
2 0 % 


83 


21% 
30-11 


28 


63 


civ* 


82 
85 
21 


20 
31) 
no 
47 


2^ 


8 3 Vs 
8(1 
142 


4 0 
105 Vs 
I OH 
29 


17 
61 Vs 


82 V% 
86% 
‘•'leg 


70 
411*4 
87 Va 
74 
lot 
7274 
38 
UDA 
92 V, 
41 


.65 
21% 
22*4 
.60 
.. 
.75 
DA 
22% 83% 
.25 
.50 
DA 
1% 
.65 
.70 , 


33*4 
33V4 
204>A 
176% 177 
mn 
234 
IO 
19% 
37 V* 
38 
80 
801/8 
rt 
20 
It) 
83 


OVs 
SOU 
St JA 
88 % 
HH 
142 
22V4 
23% 
nos-, 
39 Vs 
105 Va 
.. 
181 
184 
16« 
SWAY 


Allouez..................... 
Arnold..................... 
Allanite.......... 
Bonanza.................. 
Boston A Montana. 
Butte A Boston 
Calumet A Hecla.. 
Catnip! 
......... 
Centennial.............. 
( 'mitral.................... 
Crescent.................. 
............ 
Franklin.................. 
Huron...................... 
Kcaraarge ............... 
Lake Superior........ 
N apa........................ 
National................. 
Osceola.................... 
Quincy..................... 
Ridge....................... 
Santa Fe................. 
Tamarack............... 


MININO STOCKS. 
5 Vi 
J** a 
............. 70 
15 


41 Vs 
lit 
zoo 
.20 
IMA 
10 
.IO 
dirt 
17 Va 


13*4 


'I * 
38 
105 
.50 
.OO 
148 


.80 
Id 
.65 
42 
IO Va 
205 
.30 


17% 
14 * 
60 


36Va 
IOO 


a* 
128 3 
63 


BOY* 50*4 
135 
ISS) 
83 
85 
85 V* 
205* s i 


7 8 Va 
70 
40 Vs 
49% 
87 
88 
74 
looi/a 101*4 
78 
73% 
37 
*8 
21 
22 
02% 
40 
41 


314 
8% 


15 


41 
15% 
255 
.20 


iov* 
.10 
.65 
17 
2% 
131/4 


IO 


42 
161/4 
200 
.30 


.05 
160 


3 
38 
105 


.55 
148 


17Va 
3 
14 
BO 


8 
110 


.65 
150 
TELEPHONE STOCKS. 
American Bell 
200 
207 Va 206% 
Erlo.............................. 
50 
501/a 
50 
Mexican....................... 
I 
1.10 
1.05 
New England............. 52 
52 
Tropical........................................ 85 
MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 


207 
6OV4 
1% 


Eastman Car Heater.. 
In st man Car ll pref.. 
5 
Edison Phono Doll. . . 
. 
Lamvm Store Service. 
17 
National Cordage.. . . 07% 
Pullman Palace Car*. IOO 
Becco Buttonhole.,.. 
13% 


3 
i 
17% 
08 
104 
15 
UNLISTED STOCKS. 
American Cotton OU. 27% 
27% 
Bay State B us.... 
Detroit Electric... 
European Weldtn 
Fort IVayne Electric.. 
Illinois Steel............... 
Fulslon Telephone. .. 
National Lead Trust.. 
Sugar certifiers com.. 
Sugar certifiers nref.. 
Thoinsnn-Hous Else... 
Thomson-Uoua E pref. 
do series C ............... 
do series 1).............. 
W estinghouse Electric 


•Ex-dividend. 


32 
UDA 
65 
131/4 


321/4 
13 
60 
13% 


25 
.50 
IO 
OMV 
IOO 


27% 
8* 
65 
13 
14 i£% 
.rot.. 
01 
103 
00% 
0:1 
47% 
26% 
0 
71/4 
15% 


OI 
0 3% 


TA 
15% 


IO Vi 
SOV* 
02% 
47 
25% 
g 
14% 


I 
IT 
H85.g 
193 
14 


28 


131/8 
60 
13% 
70 


ib% 
80% 
03% 
47% 
26 


CHECKERS. 


EDW IN A. DURGIN .............................E ditor 
Boston, May 6. 1891. 
Ail com m unications intended for this de­ 
partm ent m ust be addressed to Edwin A. 
Durgin. look draw er 6220. Boston. Mass. 
Chess Divan, 210 Trem ont st. Chess and 
checker players m eet day and evening. 
Chess and checker players also m eet 
daily at C. T aylor’s, No. 118 W ater st. 


Position No. 1537. 
ByC. A. W oodard, Hartford, N. Y. 
Black m en, ft, IO, l l , 13,14. 


o r n 
m o m 
r n 
mon rn mo 


rn 1 
W hite men. IO. 21, 23. 25, 28. 
Black to move and win. 


Position No. 1533. 
By A. W iggins. Worcester. 
Black men, 5. 7, 8, l l . 13. IO, 19, 20; king 


IO 8 


24. 
. 
■ - 


• r n 
rn rn jfftg 
• m 
o r n 
% • % 
m om * • # • 
m o m o m 
m 
o m o m o m 
m 
o m o m 
r n 
W hite m en. 30. 27. 20. 25, 23. 22, 17. 14. 
king. 31. 
W hite to play and win. 


G am e No. 2371—C entre. 
Played in the London tournam ent between 
Messrs. Jordan and Tecbeleit. 
Jordan's move. 
11.15 
30.26 
20.24 
IO 
7 
22.18 
23.19 
10.20 
26 23 
3 .1 9 
14.10 
8.11 
1 7 1 4 
24.28 
22.15 C -10.24 
22 17 
0.13 
3 1.20 
32-27 
29.25 
16.18 
32.28 
0 .1 0 
15.11 
24.27 
19.15 
O O 
19.15 
27.23 
25 21 
10.19 
21.17 
10.19 
20.22 
27.31 
24. 8 
I . OB 23.10 
23.26 
IO. 7 
4 l l 
24 IO 
28.32 
22.17 
18.23 
26.22-A 16.24 
18.15 
13.22 
7. 3 
11.16 
28.19 
9.1 8 
26.18 
23.19 
28.24 
18.23 
17.14 
2(5.22 
15.10 
12.10 
27.18 
7.11 
18 15 
19.15 
B. wins. 
A—17.14 is far better at this point. 
B —Mr. Jordan fails to see Hie shot, for 
18.23, 26.10, 9.18, 22.16. 7.30 win*, or 
18.23, 27.11, 20.27, 3 1 .2 4 ,9 .1 8 . 22.16. 
13.31. 
C—IO. 23 would allow w hite to draw. 


I the character of th e work required to be 
done. Justice is deiirered by th e governor 
in the gate, a* It was in olden ti mea. 
We do not m ean by this th at luetic# is ad- 
I m inistered a* we understand it in E ngland. 
No; it is carried out after the Moorish UH*1- 
I ion, bribery form ing the chief feature. Tsn- 
Sers is the nearest town to Europe of all the 
oorish port*, and certainly th e m oat tm* 
portant. 
. _ 
. 
It wa* once under the crown of Portugal, 
afterw ard th at of England, but about SOO 
years ago it w as abandoned to th e Moors, 
and ha* rem ained in th eir hands 
ever 
; since, leaving no trace of C hristian occupa­ 
tion. 
It lias no architectural adornm ent 
worth a passing notice. 


COMMERCIAL MATTERS. 


B O U T O N M A B M E T S 


P ro d u c e . 
B oston, M onday. M ay 4. 
BUTTER—The market is firm ar. steady price*. 
Receipts were heavier than last week. 
Northern creamery, ex ira, 2 7 #28; Western cream­ 
ery, extra, 26328, an, extra lit. 25@26; do, 1st, 22 
if'ji; Franklin ('■>. (Mass.) creamery, extra, box, 27 
ci28: de, extra dairy, 35<t26; Vermont extra dairy, 
36®2«» do, extra New York. 24@«6; N e w York 
sud Vermont extra 1st, 23324; do, 1st, ?1®22, 
Wceleni dairy, extra 1st, 21 »I2 2 : do, 1st, 18^20; 
Western lrnltati hi creamery, extra, 34<<f1!5 ; Western 
ladle-packed, ex. 1st, 22',$23. 
CHEESE—The demand 
continue* steady and 
price* are unchanged. 
____ _ 
We quote: New York extra. 12®12V4c V 
........ 
d-.,2ds, 8310; vermont extra. 
2 co 111 *; do, 2d», HOMO; safe, 
' 8; siam*, 3#5; Onto 
____________ 
©'JIO. 
EGGS—The demand for eggs ha* been moderate 
at firm price*. 
We quote: Near-by and cape, fey, . .®17c JI dos; 
F.astem extra, 16; do. 
lit, . 'IJlo; Vermont 
and New Hampehire extra 
BIB, Michigan ex­ 
tras, . . . ,®1«; Western lst, 153- • • •; Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick lst, . I t . . ; P. E. Island lit, 
, . ; Southern lst, .. 
§ IO; Eastern duck eggs, 
33(834; Western, do, 32^33. Cooee eggs, 75c$*l 
per doxen. 
BF! A NS—The market on beans has been quiet and 
steady the past week. 
We quote the current, price* as follows: Choice 
Northern, hand picked, $ 
p 
e 
r 
bushel; 
New York, small, hand picked, 12.4(^*2 60J do. 
marrow, (2.30jr2-36; do, screened, (2.00<*2.26; 
do, 2ds, (1.Ort*J.90; medium choice hand pinked, 
(2.26 42.30; do, screened.( 2 .0042.20; yellow eyes. 
extra. #2.7542.85; do, 2d*. $2.00 3 2.70; red kid­ 


do. 1st. 
1 
11 % * 1 2 ; do, U t, fOV 
12ql2% ; part skims. Hor 
flat, extra, 
do 1st, ( 


ays, S2.25^>2.76. 
Foreign 
2 36; Mediums, (2.0082.20. 
DOMESTIC FRCITS-W 
good to choice, 


Beans—Pea, $2.26® 


quote: Apple*. North- 
$4.50(45.50 per bbl; 
______ 
___ ___ , 
olden Russet#, $4.00# 
4.50 » bbl; i/o I. 5.'. II. A Mss#. Baldwin*. $4.60 
#5.00 W bbl; 
No. I, Maine, do, $4..'<*45.00: 
No. 2. Maine, $2.50®3.00; Falman Sweet. $3.00 
per bbl. 
Evaporated apple, fancy, 14415c; fair to good, 
m ailed, sliced and quartered, 1 0 # llc . 
rte*, (8 OO # 1 0.00 n bbl; do, I 
.... 412.00 
bbl. 
Strawberries- Florida, good to choice, 205l26c per 


1341 
Cr* 
J . sun-drieti, sliced and quartered. 103>1 
mberrles, (S.OOi 
$11.00(412.OO $ bbl. 
Strawberries- Florin.., -------------- 
. 
. . 
quart; green, t(\4 1 5 o; Charleston, 25'ii35c; North 
Carolina, good Ut choice. 35430c. 
VEGETABLES—We quote the following current 


.#3.25 per bkt; Rose,$3.SS 


Gam e No. 2372—L aird and Lady. 
Between Messrs. R. M artins and R. Mar. 
M artin's move. 
11.15 
25.21 
7.1 0 
14.10 
26.22 
23.19 
IO 17 
14. 7 
6 15 
19.15 
8.11 
21 .14 
3 .1 0 
21.14 
22.18 
22.17 
18.22 
SI .28 
22 28 
16 IO 
9.18 
2d. 17 
IO.14 
14 IO 
23.28 
17.14 
la . 22 
28.23 
28.31 
IO. 4 
10.17 
80.26 
2. 8 
27.23 
26.31 
21. I i 
I . ti 
IO. lo 
31.26 
8. 2 
15.18 
28.17 
14.17 
23.19 
0. 9 
24.20 
6. II 
23. 14 
15. 18 
24.19 
4. 8 
29.26 
11.18 
IO. 7 
3 1 .2 6 
28.24 
9.18 
25.21 
18.23 
19.10 
6.10 
17.14 
18.22 
7. 3 
Drawn. 


Gam e No. 2373—L aird and L ady. 
Between th e same players 
M ar’s move. 
l l . 15 
23 IO 
0. 9 
8 
2 
31. 28 
23 IO 
10 24 
23. IO 
10 18 
21. 17 
8. ll 
28 IO 
7.11 
29 20 
20. 22 
22. 17 
I 
6 
16 IO 
24 27- A 17. 13 
0. 13 
25 21 
9 .14 
2 
8 
30. 26 
17. 14 
6 
I) 
18. 9 
3 
8 
13. 
9 
IO. 17 
30 25 
11.15 
IO 
7 
25. 21 
21 14 
13 17 
21. 17 
27 31 
9. 
6 
16. 18 
25 22 
15.24 
0 IO 
21 
17 
24. 20 
17 28 
17.13 
18 33 
8. 
I 
4. 
8 
31 
15 
8 . ll 
IO 15 
17. 13 
20. 23 
9 18 
9. 6 
23 28 
I . 8 
l l . 15 
27 23 
2. 0 
7 
2 
13. 17 
IO. IO 
18 27 
13. 8 
26 80 
6 IO 
6. 15 
32. 23 
ll .15 
20 21 
M artina 
won. 
A—The losing m ove; 24 .28 would have 
draw n. 


Gam e No. 2 3 7 4 -M aid of th e MUI. 
l l 
15 
15 24 
16 19 
17 22 
24 .28 
22 17 
20 
18 
l l 
10 
0 
6 
16 .19 
8 l l 
12 28 
IO 23 
22 25 
28 32 
17. 13 
31 
10 
20 22 
0 
I 
l l 
15 
4 
8 
24 .Hi 
23 32 
25 30 
32 28 
21 
17 
no 26 
22 
10 
I 
Ii 
15 18 
15. 18 
ai 
22 
32 27 
3 
8 
28 32 
23. 14 
25 
2 
18 ll) 
2 
7 
18 23 
9. 18 
7 11 
27 82 
8 12 
32 28 
26. 23 
15 IO 
IO 
6 
7 11 
23 27 
IO. 14 
l l 
15 
I IO 
32 28 
28 32 
I ” . IO 
29 25 
15 
8 
8 IO 
ll) 23 
7. 14 
15 18 
0 
9 
28 24 
32 28 
24. 20 
27 
« 
2 
IO 15 
27 32 
ll 
15 
8 12 
I) 14 
30 20 A-28 24 
28. 24 
2 
7 
It* 23 
23 28 
2. 
7 
12 16 
14 17 
25 30 
24. I!) 
7 l l 
13 
9 
20 22 
A—I 
in tho 
win. 


'orms position No. 
W eakly Chrouiclo. 
1262 by J 
White to 
P. Grey 
play and 


G am e No. 2376—Fife. 
Played at Saccarappu, Me., between Messrs. 
G. K. M errill and Fred W entworth. 
M errill’* move. 
l l 
lo 
8 11 
IO 19 
8 31 
15. ll* 
23 IO 
81 26 
32 28 
20 33 
IC l l 
9 14 
4 
8 
7 IO 
31 27 
18. IO 
22 17 
25 22 
IC 12 
23 ll) 
l l 
8 
5 
9 
18 !i« 
ll* 24 
17 32 
16. l l 
17 13 
29 22 
28 
IO 
19 18 
8. 
4 
14 18 
l l 
15 
a 
7 
22 2)1 
l l . 7 
24 20 
ll) 
IO 
13 
3 
80 23 
4. 
8 
lo 
24 
12 19 
14 17 
27 18 
2. 
0 
28 19 
an 
Kl 
21 
14 
16 12 
B wins. 
9 14 
15 18 
IO 17 
18 lo 
20 23 
22 lo 
a 
IO 
20 10 


C hecker News. 
Now th at the English tournam ent Is over, 
the next event of im portance seems to bo 
the Ferrie-Brydon m atch for the cham pion­ 
ship of Scotland. Both players are busily 
preparing for this event. 
Reed has challenged Barker to play two 
matches, one in Ciiicago aud oue in boston, 
mid it is probable th at a m atch between 
them will be arranged. 
If Darker should lose to Reed again, ho 
could not attribute it to lack of practice, 
which was the reason of his lust defeat. 
Arrangem ents have 
been 
m ade at Mr. 
Dean’s for practice, as follows: Mr. b ark er 
is to play four games w ith each of the other 
players, each player having two restricted 
openings, and playing the black and w hite 
side ct caci) against Barker. 
Farrow' was 
the first to try ills hand, and although he 
had no t ime to study up, tnado a good fight, 
draw ing Ute w hite side of the Fife and 
black of tim Cross, and losing the w hite side 
of the latter. He now plays the black side 
of the Fife to com plete his portion. We 
think that witli this practice, with such 
players as W right. Grover. Farrow, Irw in 
ana others, Mr. Barker need have no fear of 
losing to Reed in the event of another 
lumen. 
Mr.' Cain of San Francisco, one of the 
finest players on tho Pacific coast. Has been 
in town for a few days, playing a few gam es 
at the Union. 
_ 
_ 


V isible Bound. 
[Sophie B. Herrick. In May Century. J 
The idea of getting a visual expression for 
musical vibrations occurred to Chladni, a 
physicist of the last century. 
He fastened 
a plate of glass by its centre, and then, h av ­ 
ing scattered some sand over the surface, 
threw it into sonorous vibrations by m eans 
oi a violin b)w. im agine the delight w ith 
which he saw the sand stir and form into 
lino on fhe plate, form ing a star of tw elve 
rays. 
Square plates of glass or m etal screwed or 
even glued to a central support can bo m ade 
by tho m erest tyro w ith tools, and give w on­ 
derful results. A plate, like a string, lias 
one rate of vibration which belongs to it. 
but again, like a string, by "dam pening’' 
it witn a touch of the linger or fingers In 
different points along the edge, the note 
changes, and w ith it the figure m ade by the 
sand. 
The lines on the plate where the sand set­ 
tles are tho nodes, the lines of com parative 
rest. The violent agitation in the parts left 
hare can bo shown by m ixing a little lyco- 
podium powder w ith the sa n d ; this is ex­ 
cessively light, and is caught in the little 
w hirlwinds of air generated about the vi­ 
brating segments. 


price*: 
Potatoes—Hebron J . . 
per bbl. 
Sweet potatoes—Jersey, extra, (1.75(112.23, 
C'abbftse, ( I 2541.60 per bbl. 
Onion*. Bermuda, per crate, (2.36; Egyptian, 
per 112 I ba,$2.OO v43.OO. 
Squash. Hubbard. 360.00#60.00 per ton. 
Spinach, Norfolk, per bbl.. $1.5052.35. 
Turnip* - White 
». 75@ 
i'ape, per bbl., 76#90c; St. An­ 
drews, ?5#8Sc; Canadian, 80c. 
Asparagus, Charleston, ii do*., $4.00t*4.80. 
Green Fesse, per crate, (1.60*2.OO. 
HAV AND STRAW—Following sr* th* latest 
quotations: 
Fancy hav. 813.60@14.00 per ton; do, fair to 
good. $12.00513.OO; ordinary, $10.00*11 OO: hay 
snd clover, mixed, (9.0O41C 
* 
g 
poor to ordinary, 88.0O-49.0ft. 
swale, (9.OO, 
and clover, 'mixed, (0.00(410.00; 
> ordinary, (8 0049.Oft. 
Rye straw, (17.00 @17.50 per ton; oat straw, 
$8.00(48.50 per ton. 
G ro c e rie s . 
I COFFEE—We qnote:Javspa'gs,pale.34L4#34% ; 
do,medium brown, 24%<§>U6%'\ do, fancy brown, 
25%@25%c; do, Timor. 2 3 % # ..« ; do, Bulten- 
zorg, 
.. ® ..c ; 
do, Malang 
# ....c ; d o , 
Th gals. . .@231 ic ; do, AnknU. 26% #$T 
c; do, 
Holland bags, 23c; 
Mandlielings and Ayer Ban 
gibs, 26% @ 28c: 
Mocha, 
..(®25%c; 
Rio*, 
prime. 21c; do fair, 2 0% c; do, ordinary, 
low ordinary, l l V a e ; Maracaibo, 21% j?22% c; do 
ordln*ry,2<)Ta|421% c; Burraninnger, 2 1% ®-2%c; 
Caracas, 20% »>23o: Languayra, . . . i*20c; Costa 
Hic*.201 4* 22*4 0 ; Jamaica, 18W «30c; Guatemala, 
2l% #23% c; Mexican. 2D% «22% e; Hayti. 18% 
@ 19 0. 
RICE—We quote: 
Louisians 
snd 
Carolin*. 
Choice, 8V*4(6%e; Prime. 5% ; Good, 6 % # $ % : 
Fair, . 
. Rang >on (duty psld), 4%<@5; 
$ L j# ..; Japan, 6*1, 
>on (duty“paid). 4%@5Y 'Java, 
%•». .; Japan, 
Patna.'5%. 
FRUITS AND NITS—Following are the current 
■ liaising, London In vers, new, $2.25® 
1.50; Muscatel, new, $2.50(43.Oft; 3ultaua,23#33; 
quotations: 


Eterne, . . . ; Valencia, new. . 
7@8. 
Currants, $6.0 0 # 5.5ft 
I - /SMK! 
Tltfas. I'AVttian >n»« ' 


do, Ondara, 
■I 
_____ 
Citron. Leghorn, 
lT®20. 
Dates—Persian, new. 3%@fi%; do, fard, 
new, 7 49. Figs—Layers, 12#20; do, keg, 7%@0. 
Prunes, French, case, lo ' (.,416; do, Turk, new, 7.4 
8c: do bag, 5 18) Bo. 
Lemons—Palermo, $4.00 
(46.00; Messina, (4.00 46 OO. 
Oranges—Jamaica 
bxs, 
Sicily, $3 OO (# 4.ft0; Florida, 
f9.A0ip5.00. Bananas—Baracoa, yellow, (IOO® 
1.15; do, Red, 75 485c: Port Limon, $1.5041.7$; 
Jamaica, No. I. $1.76: 8 hands, $1 50; No. 2. 75c. 
Walnuts, Nudes, 
ItiilS c ; 
casttnaa, 6% #8c: 
Pecans, 13(®15c; Filbert*, OqtlOc; Almonds, 16,® 
17c; Peanuts, hand-picked, 5.45% c; do, Fobs, 2% 
@4 0 : Shellbarks, (1.5042.00. 
REFINED SUG AR-W e quote: Cut-loaf. 5% c; 
crushed, 5i<|o: pulverized. 5a»c; cubes, 6% c; now- 
dcred, 5c; granulated, 4%(44 9-1 Be; Diamond A, 
4% c;Standard Oonfectloners’A,4 7-16c; soft whits, 
4#4% c, Extra C, 3%o; Yellow, ..c . 
F lo u r a n d G r a in . 
FLOUR—Following are the current price* for car­ 
load Iota of flour: 
Fine flour. (2.0043.25: Superfine. $3.25#4.00: 
Common extra*. $3.9544.20: Choice extras, $4.05 
4.30; 
Minnesota bakers, $5,15(8)5.60; 
patents, 
- 
~ 
* ,75; New 
$6.60 
stent, 
6.60® 
$5.75(86.00; do, rto ^aten 


S . . . . ® . . . . : Michigan roller, #5.60(46.75 
York. do, 85.60(86.,6; Ohio and Indiana, 
(85.76: do. do, striught, f5.7A@ti.00; do, do, 1 
16.lO-'8t).4ft; St. Louts and alinota clear. 
5.75, do. straight, 
86. lO®6.40; Spring wheat patents 
bbl. 
CORN—We quote: 
High mixed, 


(6. lf 


83#. .c 


60 


bush; Steamer yellow, 82%c W bush; Steamer 
mixed. 81%o H bushi ordinary,Ro#8Ic IP bush. 
OATS—No. I and Fancy, clipped, 67Va#-.<i%>' 
bush; standard, do, .. ,dX17c: 
No. 2, white, 
64c 
'IP bushi No. 3, do, 63'c id bush; 
rejected white, 
. ,@ ..e; No 2, mixed, 63c. 
F is h . 
FISH-Following ars the current prices for the 
week past: 
Mackerel—Extra bloater 
mess, (33.00vl34.00; 
No. I. do. f80.00@31.00; No. I shore. $24.00# 


1.1.(IO; 
.,•', 2, 
823.(>O@24.00. 
Codfish—Dry Hunk, large. $.,..@ 6.60; db, do, 
medium, $5.60# . . . ; Pickled Bank. $....@ 6.25;- 
George*, f .... #0.26; Shore. $ ....# 6 .0 0 ; Hake, 
# ... .(dS.(V); Haddock, S ... .#4.76; Pollock, pickl’d 
“ 
ck salted, $3.60; 
Boneless 
#....(43,00; do, slack salted, $3.60; 
Haka.'SVglP.e M lh; Boneless Haddock, .. .(@7e; 
Boneless rod, 8#0c. 
Herring—Nova Scotia Splits, large. $7.00: do. 
medium, $4.75; Labrador, #7.00; Round Shore, 
large,$5.00; domestic Alewives, #6.00. 
M isc e lla n e o u s . 
HIDER AND SKINS—Following are the current 
prices: Brighton steers, native packer. 8%(jS0c; 
New England steer*, green, 6% @ ,.; do, eow. 4 ai 
4'ao; do, do, bulls, 3% ; Salted steers, ...# 7 % ; 
cow*, d'y.6%, bulls, .. @5Vj 
Calfskins—deacons 
25835c; 5ft7 lh*. 75 880; 7 40 lbs, 85 # 90 
9iy 12 lbs, . .cfflifl.O O T 12#lft lbs, $1.15 #1.20; 
Tex**, dry-salted, .. ®8; Tex flint rough, IO @ l l 
Texas kips. IO®. .: Buenos Ayres hides, 13% ; Rio 
Grande, .. .412%; Montevideo, 13%@. . ; Cordova, 
14 8) 
Rio Grande kips, 11(412; sierra Leone, 
1 2 % # ..; Blasts"® Gambia, 0; Eau sitar hides. 
.. ; Palliative. 8,4 . . ; Majungas, . @ 8% ; Dry 
Chinas, 10% 412. 
SALT—Quotation*: Liverpool. In bond. IB hhd, 
■1.00(41.IB; do,duty paid, IPI.4041.58; Bostonian, 
#1.35 8150; Liverpool, c. I , 83e@31.00: Cadiz, In 
bond,.#1.87%; Tmoanl, hi boud, $2.00; Turks 
Island, bhd., 8 2.25(42.40. 
STARCH--We quote Potato starch at 4% # 4 % c; 
Corn, 3%@3%c; Wheat, 5%@0o. 
.SEEDS—Quotations: Clover. West. 7%@8 W lh 
do. North, 8‘4@8%; do, white, 14@18; do. Alsike 
16,417; do, Lucerne, ,.'<tl7: Red ton, West, 4 
sack, #1.75(42.00; do. Jersey, #l.9O@>2.10; Mind, 
Island Bent, 
bush, SI.«5@l.65; Hungarian. ACM 
bien Mill 
- - - - - - - 
05; Gold 
fUtet.|1.05(41.16;Cofl0mon do,95, 


A G lance at T ansiers. 
[Blackwood's Magazine.] 
Tlie Arab shop is a m ere box in the wall 
without windows, neither does it bear any 
nam e or num ber. The shop door is raised 
soma distance higher than the street, and 
when this is open in the morning the m er­ 
chant jum ps in and squatsdow uou acusliion 
within easy distance of his goods. Here he 
attends to his customers, who stand outside 
in the street to exam ine his wares. 
The notary and scribe sit in an open place, 
and their clients are attended to in public. 
We have never heard w hat a lawyer’s fees 
are for a consultation in this country, but 
we know a charge is made for drawing up 
public docum ents, such sum depending upon 


Orchard, $1.96(41.75: 
Blue Grass. (2.5 o 
M 
Timothy, West. #1.50*1.65; do, North, »1.85J 
2 .0 0 : American I laxseed. #2.00@2.25. 
TALLOW -Following ure the quotations: Tallow, 
prime, 4%@5%; Country. 4% 44% ; Bone,.@4% 
house grease. 2% 43% ; grease.tanner*. 3%@2% 
do. chip, 3% #2% ; do, naphtha, lV a#2; do, nard, 
2@5. 
TOBACCO—We quote: Havana wrappers, (5.00 
@7.00; do, fine fillers. $1.19@1.26; do, good differs, 
d0496c; 
Yarn I and l l cuts, 70485; fair, 
60(475; Kentucky lug*. 3%(»6e; do, leaf. Bija) 
10%c; Havana s'd vert*. 4(\®60; do. 2d*, 20435, 
do, binders. 12 418; do, seed fill, 6#8; Conn and 
Mas* fill, 8/iTO, do. binders, 12@17; do. Ads, 184 
25; do, fair wrappers, 33(430; do, fine wrappers. 35 
@45; Penn wrappers. 20 440; do. fillers, 10420, 
sumatra wraps, (2.00:43.25. 
WOOL—The receipt* of wool the past week were 
5283 tales domestic and 828 
tales 
foreign, 
against 61*01 bales domestic and 11,168 bale* for­ 
eign last week, and 5806 bales doinestio snd 835 
bales foreign for Hie corresponding week In 1890. 


W A T E R T O W N C A T T L E M A R K E T . 


Arrivals of live stock st Brighton and Watertown 
for the week past: 
Cattle. 1519; sheen, 10,530; shotes, . . . J veals, 
2478; hogs, 29,137; horses, 754. 
Western cattle, 1004; 
Eastern and Northern 
cattle, 455. 
Western sheep and lambs, 9460; Eastern sheep 
ami lain be, 1070. 
Price# of western beeves ranged from $4.50,4 
cauls sold 
6.05 per IOO ll»., live weight. Northern 
at $5.50(48.35. 
VKICX* U t UlDXS, TALLOW, SKIMS, AC. 


Cents Hi lh. [ 
Brighton hides..0 
50% sheepskins 
Brighton taU’w.3 
@4 
. Lambskins 
Country hide* ..a 
Dalrvsklns 
Country talpw.,2 
@3 
I Calfskins . 
Pelts, 75c@81,50. 
Trad* is quiet at steady price* In city markets. 


Each. 
50**1.00 
7 f|il.0 0 


T he O m nipresent M icrobe. 
[Prof. William Crookes in May Forum.) 
Not m any years ago few persons, if any 
I surm ised th at certain microscopic living bis 
m g—microbia, or m icro-organism s—coulc 
be powerful agents of com bination and de 
composition, not m erely in living plants anc 
anim als, and not alone in dead organic m at 
ter, but even in tile m ineral kingdom 
Some tim e ago the researches of Schloesint 
and M anta of Marcaguo, of P. F. F rank 
land 
and 
of 
others 
show ed 
thai 
the decom position 
of 
dead 
organisms 
into 
their 
com ponents 
depends m ain' 
ly , on 
tile 
action 
of 
m icrobia 
which break up blood, flesh, leaves anc 
even wood, into carbonic acid and am m onia 
Living organism s further convert th e ani 
am nia into nitric acid, w hich, if potash ii 
present, forms saltpetre. By a due selecto r 
of different fe rm e n ts-a ll of them livins 
organisms—we can produce, in a solution o; 
sugar or a decoction of m alt, alcohol!* 
liquors having the actual arom a and ii avo) 
or the choicest wines. 
More rem arkable 
still, it is now proved th a t th e green m at or 
antique bronzes is a product of microscopic 
plant life. 
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WOOED IN DISGUISE. 


Ijtdy Frothingham* youngest daughter 
had been ailing fur sumo time. Shy eon* 
mu Hod Lord Harold and he c a l l e d in t he 
family doctor, Mr. ( ane. who felt Misa 
I’auUnVspulse. ‘'hemmed and hawed" a few 
times and then passed the affidavit that tho 
young lady was to he sent into the conn try. 
away from all gayety and style, and that 
the was to romp and eat good butter ami 
4rink cream. 
W here to send her to was the next ques­ 
tion, After consultation with Miss Ara­ 
bella, the eldest, it was decided that Nurse 
Worthington's farm would be just the 
plM*- 
. 
, 
. 
. 
To leave london in the height of the 
season was not to Miss Pauline’s pleasure, 
hut go she must, and May 28 saw her with 
her trunks nacked ready to start for Devon­ 
shire. 
" G o o d b y , my child! Pray don’t become 
too plebeian,” were the last w ords of her 
mother. 
Her father accompanied her to 
Rais 


R e s t . " as the little village was called, and 
nae her safely in the hands of Nurse and 
Farmer Worthington. 
As she w as tired 
her hostess conducted her early toller room, 
w hich was the large, airy, best room in Hie 
house. 
Nurse Worthington had been nurse to an 
pf Lord Frothingham ’s children. 
Then, 
when past middle-age, she married the 
farmer, and helped him on the farm. A 
rery peace bi I old couple they were, going 
about their daily duties with only the ex­ 
citement of a letter from one of the Misses 
Frothingham to break the monotony. Tim 
advent of a visit from one of them bid fair 
to turn the house upside down. 
The following morning Pauline appeared 
at breakfast at 7 o’clock, to the astonish­ 
ment of Mrs. Worthington. 
"You see, nurse, I have come here to do 
as you do. so you must treat me as your 
daughter, and scold if I am not down to 
breakfast.” she said. 
But nurse would as soon have thought of 
scolding an angel from heaven as 
one of 
her children.” 
“Miss Pauline.” she begun- 
“Don’t call me Miss Pauline,” interrupted 
th* young lady, "I am Lina to you and your 
h u sb an d now and I intend making myself 
p erfectly at home.” W ith this, away she 
flew to inspect the stable, the barn, the 
piggery, the hennery and Hie dairy. 
She had a very happy nature, one that 
could accommodate itself to circumstances, 
ana she intended to make the most of her 
country visit. She wore plain, print gow ns 
in the most sensible fashion and very often 
her hair was in a long plait, and with a 
shade hat she looked like a very pretty 
rustic maiden of 15 or IR. Pauline was Id 
years of age, had large brown eyes, a com­ 
plexion that was rapidly assuming a good 
tan, and beautiful brown hair, which she 
w ore in soft ringlets over her forehead. 
One day she was seated on the top of a 
stile, swinging her hat by the elastic, think­ 
ing of her sisters in the gay world, when 
she heard some one whistling, and. turn­ 
ing. she saw a young man with laughing 
blue eyes and light hair putting on a cigar. 
"Ah! my pretty maid, I want to ask you a 
Question,” he said. 
Pauline thought it was great fun to play 
the rustic, so she dropped her eyes and an­ 
swered simply: 
“Yes, sir.” 
"Will you tell me where Farmer Worth­ 
ington lives. I am sent to buy eggs aud 
milk of him.” 
“I live there. Come with me,” said Pail- 
lift® 
So the handsome young man walked along 
and told herthatsomeoompanions aud him­ 
self were camping out not a great way from 
thare. He asked lier what her name was, 
and she answered "Pauline.” 
"Pauline Worthington, I suppose, he said, 
and then wonton to talk of what good tunes 
ti ley hail camping. 
He procured what ho wanted, and then 
lingered to talk with Pauline. I he next 
day he came again, and he told her his 
name was Carroll Ijine. 
Day after day passed, and every one saw 
'tim at the farm house on one pretext or 


Soon Pauline discovered that she had lost 
her heart to the stran ger. Who he was. 
what he was she knew not, but all she did 
know was that she loved him more than 
home, position or even life. 
S h e met him 
one day in th e orchard. 
"You look splemn enough to eat me,” she 


refuse to accept nickels from our employes, 
and it is their duty to unload upon tho pas­ 
sengers all Hie nickels that are patd in for 


*'"Four pksscngers, one after another, pay 
their fares with nickels, the tilth offers a 
quarter and receives tho four nickels in 
change: there is the whole system in a nut­ 
shell. We also refuse to accept more than 
95 in dimes.” 


UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


What One May See in a Drop of Hay 
W ate r-N o Glass Powerful Enough to 


Show the Tiniest Forms of Life. 


CHINESE LETTERS 


Points on 
Politeness and 
Refinements of Insult, 


W ritten in a Style Calculated to Drive 


a Westerner Crazy With Envy. 


[Slay St. Nicholas.] 
Let me tell you of some of the wonderful 
things I have seen. Once I put a little hay 
in a tumbler, covered it with water, and set 
the g la s s in r warm place for a day or two. 
Then, with a medicine dr ipper, I put a drop 
of the w ater on a glass slip, covered it wit h 
a very thin glass wafer the size of a cent, 
placed it uudcr my microscope, adjusted the 
focus, and what asightm et my eyes. Dozens 
and dozens of what locked like animated 
drops of jelly were darting here and there, 
bumping against one another, or dodging 
one another like schoolboys at recess. 
Perhaps among the crowd of smaller 
ones would dash a much 
bigger tal­ 
low’. I fancied it might be a big brother, 
older than the others by some hours, and so 
ent itled to the deference lie seemed to exact. 
Then, in another part of the drop of water 
the little ones formed almost a circle, aiel 
presently in tho centre of this came a big 
fellow—ho must have been l-100of an inch 
long-w ho began revolving slowly. "P. T. 
Barnum.” I thought to myself. "That is 
exactly the way I have seen bim address an 
audience surrounding a circus ring ” 
R u t I can never know what he told the 
small ones, for not even the "little ghost of 
an inaudible squeak” reached ray ears. lie- 
sides these little creatures. I could see what 
looked like dark specks darting above. De­ 
termined to line! out what these were, I 
used a stronger magnifying glaes, 
and 
looking through it the specks proved to be 
other little swimmers such as I had just 
been examining; and the latter, of course, 
seemed larger. But now there were still 
other specks darting alout,so a still stronger 
glass was used, With the same result. 
Magnify as I might, I could not reach a 
point where there were not some moving 
atoms needing .further magnifying. I have 
since learned that no glass has ever been 
made powerful enough to reveal the tiniest 
of these infusoria," av they are called. 
Hero is a curious bit of something closely 
studded with tiny anchors. As anchors are 
mainly used in water, of what value can 
these miniature ones be? \\e are looking 
al a bit of the skin of the sea cucumber 
(Svnapta girardii). In shape this animal is 
morerfiko a worm than like anything else, 
and it moves from place to place by means 
of suckers. 
When it wishes to remain quiet the an­ 
chors, which have been closed over perfor­ 
ated. chalky plates, are extended outward 
from tho body and fa-ten the little creature 
securelv to the sand or mud. 
The sc ac u cum hers found on our coasts 
are small, seldom over 
four inches in 
length, though larger kinds abound in the 
Bar of Funay and upon the mud-nats of 
Florida. The Chinese call a lamer species 
"Trepang,” and whon dried and preserved 
in a peculiar way is considered a great deli- 


C!,T^hen I look at this slide T wonder if man 
first got his idea of an anchor from this little 
creature. Yet anchors were in use long be­ 
fore microscopes, and the little anchors are 
much too small to be seen by the unaided 
lye. 
__ ___ 


Addresses on the Envelope Are Written 


the Way a Orab Usually Walks. 


bears the word "Postoffice" in English, it 
brings snot). Between stamps quoted at 
such high prices and those obtainable for a 
halfpenny there arc plenty of a good aver­ 
age kind worth from 20 cents to l l . The 
Mexican Guadalaxaras, white, half real, 
tKC,7. and cancelled, are worth ICO; the 
English Guinuas. round, black or yellow. 
1850. are worth |5 5 ; the telegraph stamp of 
Bavaria. 1870, is worth 950 if it is now, 120 
if cancelled. 
________________ 


COST OF A LONDON FOG, 


With Some Observations on Early Rising 


by B. Franklin, Who Used to Get Up 


Early Himself. 


laughingly exclaimed. 
"TM like to, ’ lie said, dolefully. 


SHE W AS MERELY A HIRED GIRL. 


"Lina, 
I’m going away.” 
All the sunshine fled from her face, leav 
ing only a tired, wan expression. 
"I am going away and I want to tell you 
something first, darling. You have won 
mv heart and my first love, ana when I 
come hack I want to claim my wife. • I may 
be gone a week, possibly two, not more. Is 
there any hope for me? ’ 
. 
. 
Lina’s face had brightened again, and 
looking shyly into his face she said: 
“I love you now, Carroll. 
. ^ 
... 
Under the apple blossoms bo parted w ith 
her. leaving a pearl ring on her finger. One 
w eek went dx. Then two. Then as day bv 
dav went by Pauline became disheartened, 
and came to the conclusion that he had 
been toying with her, thinking her a rustic 
maiden. 
She tried to forget him, but 


C°When September Came she received let­ 
t e r s from home, saying they w is h e d her to 
return in time for a large ball to be given in 
honor of the engagement of Arabella to 
Lord Lytton. So packing her trunks she 
bade farewell to hor kind friends and to 
rustic scenes. 
. 
The family were delighted to see her, and 
th ey all exclaimed how wellshe was look­ 
ing 
Pauline was too proud to let her 
trouble be seen, so she appeared to enter 
Into the preparations for the great ball with 
as much zest as Arabella and Julia. 
"Oh, Lina, who do you think is coming 
tonight?” said Julia. 
"Lord Lytton, I should suppose,” said 


Li"Ob, nonsense. Do you remember hearing 
of Sir Carroll Lane—No? Why, he is the 
catch of the season, and so handsome.’ 
Sir Carroll Lane! Surely that must be 
her Carroll Lane. So he had been meeting 
her under the impression that a great 
gentleman was playing with a rustic 
maiden. 
Well, she would teach him a 


leH er" maid never found her so hard to 
please as she was that night. She finally 
decided on a pale-rose color gown, trimmed 
with natural roses. Diamonds sparkled in 
mong the flowers, and her nut-brown hair 
glistened with jewels. 
A little later, while passing among the 
guests on the arm of Col. Gerard Crayton, 
her sister’s voice greeted her ear. and turn­ 
ing she saw Julia on the arm of Carroll 


Let me present Sir 
Carroll 
Lane. 
PaulinM ear. .Sir Carroll, this is my sister.” 
Pauline calmly acknowledged the intro­ 
duction, but he was completely staggered. 
"I think we have met before, he began. 
”1 think not,” retorted Pauline, and in­ 
clining her head moved on. 
“Well. you did Lane up and no mistake. 
Got any ‘grudge againt him? Why, he is 
the best man in the city.” 
“I don’t care if he is the hest man in the 
world. I hate him,” burst forth poor Paul- 


1D"Well, well,” said the poor colonel, “I’d 
like to tell you something about him. He 
confided in me coming from Scotland, 
where he bas been with his poor father, 
who was dangerously ill, that he was in 
love. And do you know he is rn love with 
a rustic beauty and was going in all haste 
to her, and was going to marry her, too. He. 
w h o could have his pick of thousands, is 
going to marry this girl." 
Sir Carroll passed them at that moment 
and the colonel called bim to them. Then 
he was called away, and the two who Had 
pledged never to forget each other stood 
face to face again. 
"Miss Frothingham. I think an explana­ 
tion is due m e” 
. 
, _ 
"I think one is due me also,” replied Caro­ 
line. 
, .... 
“Well. come into the conservatory and ITI 
tell you all I can.” he replied. 
Thev went, and emerged an hour later 
looking as happy as if the world belonged 
to those two. 
, , 
., , 
Julia was disgusted, for she said she was 
“dead in love with Sir Carroll” herself. 
A double wedding took place in October. 
Sir Carroll and his w ife often v isit Nurse 
W orthington’s farm, the scene of their ro­ 
m an tic wooing. 


A Gentlem an from the Country Becomes 
Embarrassed at the Ribbon Counter. 
'Chicago Tribune.] 
He was from the country and it stuck out 
all over him 
When he showed up in front 
of a big State st. dry goods store the urchin 
at the door said: “Gosh!” and courted in­ 
stant death ny winking at the floor walker. 
And that haughty potentate so far forgot 
his sidewhiskers in the excitement of the 
moment that he returned the wink. 
But Country meant business. He wanted 
some ribbon and he wanted four whole 
yards. So he was escorted to the ribbon 
counter and turned over to the tender mer­ 
cies of a pert young creature, who immedi­ 
ate!v sized up the situation. 
“W hat can I do for you. sir?” she asked, 
throwing her soul Into her eyes and Count ry 
into such dire confusion that ho dido tknow 
whether he was from Poseyville or Pike 


°°Wheri he came to himself and recovered 
his grip on the realties of this mundane 
sphere he said he wanted some ribbon. 
“ Yes. sir. For yourself, sir?” 
When he got his breath again and the 
dizzy feeling nad gone he said he wanted 
the ribbon for a girl. 
"Yes, sir. Turqnois blue, Kipling green, 
old rose, or Bernhardt red—they re all styl­ 
ish shades?*^ 
When Country had recovered sufficiently 
to wonder what hit him he said he wanted 
four yards. 
_ 
. 
, 
"Yes, sir. But it ought to be some color 
becoming to her. Perhaps I eau help you. 
Is she petite or sehr gross, a debutante or 
Sassed. spirituelle or given to anbonpwan, 
londe or brunette?” 
When Country was able to sit up and 
'notice things again he said she was only a 
hired girl. Then they gave him four yards 
of the greenest green in the store and let 
him go. 
_______________ 
Hat. 
A Man Raises His 
[Correct Thing.] 
1. When he bows to a lady or an elderly 
gentleman. 
2. When he is with a lady who bows to 
any person, even if the other is a total 
stranger to him. 
3. When he salutes a gentleman who is 
in the company of ladies. 
4. When he is in the company of another 
gentleman who bows to a lady. 
6. When he is with a lady and meets 
gentleman whom he knows. 
6. When he offers any civility to a lady 
who is a stranger to him. 
. 
7 When lie parts with a lady, after speak­ 
ing to her. or after walking or driving 
with her, etc. 
, , 
In the elevator, where there are ladies, 
men may keep on their hats with perfect 
propriety. Kine out of every IO do, witn 
good and sufficient reason. Elevators are 
draughty places and are public convey­ 
ances, though within doors. To raise the 
hat when a. lady enters is becoming co u rter, 
but this is $«ry different from standing w, Ti 
the hat off whilo an elevator mounts to the 
13th tioov. A hat when not oil the head is 
in the way in an elevator. It is embarrass­ 
ing to the occupants to feel that they may 
unwittingly spoil a good hat by an unwary 
turn that knocks it in or makes havoc with 
the nap. 
_______ 


[Saturday Review.] 
It ha* probably fallen to the lot of most 
of u s to have met people who. without tho 
excuse of an unconscious habit, have the 
knack of asserting unpleasant truths, and 
who value tho tuigracioys practice as a 
sign of honesty. There are others, such as 
the Quakers of bygono days, who regard 
every expression which may not be in 
strict accordance wttli absolute truth as a 
sin against their consciences. 
To such people the idea of subscribing 
themselves "Yours truly,” or of beginning 
a letter to a casual acquaintance. "Dear so- 
and-so,” is abhorrent But public opinion 
has been too strong for them, and we con­ 
tinue, and shall continue so long as society 
holds together, to addre ss one another in 
terms of endearment and respect which arn 
not required to correspond with our senti­ 
ments. 
Orientals have surpassed tis in this re­ 
gard as much as the brilliant sunshine to 
which they are accustomed excels t^e 
murky atmosphere of Europe, The descrip­ 
tions of ourselves and of our correspondents 
pale before the glowing expressions of ob­ 
jective admiration and subjective, self-abase­ 
ment which adorn eastern epistles. 
We are content to confine our wishes and 
compliments to the present life; but such a 
limit is far too narrow for an Asiatic, who 
delights in wishing that his friends may 
live for ever and ever, and that tile ances­ 
tors of his enemies may be condemned to 
everlasting disgrace. We are satisfied to 
speak of ”1” and "You,” but an Oriental 
loves to heap adjectives of contempt upon 
himself and of glorification upon his corre­ 
spondents. 
In translating letters from oriental, in­ 
terpreters are accustomed to write. “After 
compliments, the writer says.” etc. If a 
Chinaman wishes to be somewhat cold to 
an absent acquaintance, he begins his letter 
by saying, "For some days we have not 
mot.” 
If, however, he is desirous of show­ 
ing a regard for his friend, lie expands the 
phrase into—"From a distance I have hoped 
that the blessings of your daily life and the 
best of good fortune may be such as to 
gratify y o u or, "Having been separated 
from you for some days, I have thought 
eagerly and deeply of you.” 
. . . . . 
. 
He then goes on to the subject of ms letter, 
but in ail cases he avoids the use of the 
persona) pronouns. By a system of circumlo­ 
cution necessitated by this omission, he de­ 
scribes himself as "Your younger brother, 
the character representing his expression 
being written small, and partly at the side 
of tile columns of words, and he designates 
himself and others conjointly as . tv e ants. 
But the person he is addressing figures 
as “Your excellency. 
My benevolent 
elder brother.” of "Your honor, ’ literally. 
"You who are at the steps of the council 
chamber.” His own house is ‘a mean dwell­ 
ing,” or. as parts of his character signify. 
"a stricken and broken dwelling; but he is 
unable to think of his correspondents habi­ 
tation as anything but “an honorable, 
literally “basket-of-pearls palace. 
In tim same spirit of self-abasement he 
feels obliged to wind up hts epistle with 
the phrase: “Your stupid younger brother. 
So-and-So, bows his head to the ground.” 
The character for "stupid" is drawn for us 
by two hieroglyphics, meaning 
monkey- 
hearted.” The Dow to his friends is also 
pictorially expressed by a collocation of ‘ a 
head” and "turf.” suggesting the act of 
bowing the head to the earth. 
If his correspondent proposes to call upon 
him, he hastens to assure him that “at the 
appointed hour, with bowing hands, he will 
await tile time when his Excellency shall 
abase himself by driving his chariot to his 
office.” His friend’s letter is "the revela­ 
tion of his hand.” and lie takes pains to 
make him aware that holding it 
with 
washed hands he had chanted” its contents. 
On expressions of thanks particular em­ 
phasis is laid by the Chinese, and with true 
Oriental instinct, rn their effort after hyper­ 
bole. they are accustomed to give a physi­ 
cal interpretation to their mental feelings. 
For instance, a correspondent who wishes 
to say he is profoundly grateful, writes: 
"Your kindness is very deeply engraved and 
ellveined in my heart.” If ho hears of tho 
illness of a friend "he cannot help being 
hung up in suspense,” and the symbol he 
uses shows to the eyes th© heart of the 
writer tied up. while at tne same time he 
urges him “to tako care of his person as a 
pearl." 
k 
, 
And on the receipt of better news lie 
breaks out: "How shall I bear the joy and 
pleasure?” Having finished expressing the 
object of his letter, he winds up by ‘.‘avail- 
ing himself of the opportumtytowi.sk his 
correspondent all the blessings of the sea­ 
son, and,” if lie is on the road to honor, all 
the promotion he deserves.” 
Tried bv the standard of Western ideas, 
these and similar expressions have, from 
their exaggerated phraseology, a ring of in­ 
sincerity about them. But this is not a bit 
more the case than when we address a man 
for whom we do not care a brass farthing, 
as "My dear sir.” and 
sign ourselves 
"Yours, very sincerely.” to a correspondent 
with whom we have not a single thought in 
common. 
. 
. 
. 
. . . . . . 
But, if not ferocious, a sufficient latitude 
still remains to a Chinaman for the develop 
ment of much plain speaking. It is as pos 
Bible to slit the thin-spun life” with a sri 
lotto as with a broadsword, and in the most 
finished periods a Chinaman finds himself 
quite able to express either withering con­ 
tempt or remorseless hate. 
But he has other ways also of giving, vent 
to his ili-humors. 
ilia very punctilious 
rules of letter-writing enable him to convey 
his dislike by omission as well as by corn- 
mission. Chinese is, it may be explained, 
written in vertical columns, beginning on 
the tup, right-hand corner of the page. 
In ordinary circumstances, each column 
is completed to the bottom of the page; but 


[Leisure Hour.] 
A london fog is not merely a cheerless 
and disagreeable, but also a very costly 
affair. Home years ago, after a day of reg­ 
ular fog in the month of January, the fol­ 
lowing statement was issued by the Gas­ 
light and Coke Company: “N inetymillion 
cubic feet of gas were sent out during tho 
24 fours ending at midnight. This quantity 
was an increase on that of tho correspond­ 
ing dav in tho previous year (which may be 
taken as an ordinary January day) of 37 per 
c e n t. or over 35.000,000 cubic feet.” 
The price was at that time 3s. per I OOO 
cubic feet, so that the public had to pay this 
one company £5250 extra on account of the 
fog. No less than 0500 tons of coal were 
carbonized during the 24 hours to produce 
90,000,000 cubic feet of gas—the largest 
quantity ever sent out in one day by the 
Gaslight and Coke Company. 
Let it be remembered that this was the 
quantity ascertained and declared by only 
one of the companies supplying gas to the 
public; others having also an enorraouapro- 
duetion, such as the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, the strike at Hie works of 
which at Lambeth last year caused so much 
difficulty and annoyance. W hat was the 
total amount over the average due , to that 
January day’s fog, there are no statistics to 
show ; but it is evident that the cost to the 
public for .additional light must be very 


"'N or is it by gas bills only that the cost of 
a fog Is to be reckoned in the m atter of arti­ 
ficial light. Gas meters and the records of 
gas companies afford some approximate 
statistics, but how can we reckon the total 
expense to the multitudes who use candles 
and lamps of every kind? 
Many roaders will remember the famous 
“Economical Project,” as he called it, of 
Benjamin Franklin. Ile thus introduced 
his plan to the people of Paris; 
I was the 
other evening in a grand company where 
tile new lamp of M. I,ango was exhibited 
and much admired for its splendor. But in­ 
quiry was made whether the oil it con 
sumcd was not in proportion to the fight it 
afforded, in which case there would be no 
saving in the use of it. No one presentcould 
satisfy us in that point, but I was pleased to 
s e e the general concern for economy, for I 
love economy exceedingly. 
A few days after Franklin published his 
project, which was no other than a recom­ 
mendation to use sunlight more and artin 
cial light less. The paper is rn Franklins 
best stvle. full of sound sens^ and genial 
humor,‘but our reference to it is only on ac­ 
count of the calculation he makes as to the 
cost Of candlelight. Suppose, he says. there 
are I OO,0<>0 families in Paris,and that these 
families consume in the night half a pound 
of bougies, or candles,per hour I aking one 
family with another, this he thought a mod­ 
erate estimate. 
, 
In tim six months between March „,0 and 
Sept. 2o there are 183 nights, during seven 
hours of which candles are burned ; in all 
1281 hours. These hours multiplied by 
100.000 give the total of 128, loo, OOO hours. 
At the current price of wax and tallow, he 
demonstrated that tim city ct Paris could 
save 96,075.000 livres, in tho half year by 
early rising and using sunlight. 
There would be also considerable saving 
rn the other six months, though the days 
are shorter. Jt is pleasant to recall this 
jeu d' esprit of Franklin, as it sets up a 
thinking what must be the actual cost of 
candle light and lamp light rn the hundreds 
of thousands of houses and workrooms, 
shops and offices during a regular London 
fog. 
_______ __________ 


WHIMS OF LOCOMOTIVES. 


One That Was Troubled With 
Nervous Prostration. 


If a Locomotive Gets a Bad Marne Her 


Fate is Forever Sealed. 


Engineers Are a Brave But Very Super­ 
stitions Class of Men. 


in the shops, much Ie** anv of the many 
firemen who had been in the cabwlth John, 
refer slightingly to,his prayers.'; 
. 
"W hat other curious facts hfve you ob­ 
served about engine*?” 
/ 
"I am almost afraid to tell you this; bot 
in my 40 years’ experience I h*ve detected. 
on several occasions, evidences of some­ 
thing like nervous prostration in •locomo­ 
tive after a prolonged responsibility has 
been put upon it—such m Jbaalin|r^the^p^* 


How They Are Used from One 
to Nine in Various Ways. 


A STANGE SIGHT. 


Cattle Meandering About w itl\ the Aid 
of Blue Eye-Glasses. 
[Vienna Despatch In London Times.] 
The winter in Moravia has been so ex­ 
tremely severe that the whole country has 
been covered with a mantle of snow since 
November. 
The reflection of the light 
upon the snow has been so blinding that 
tens of thousands of cattle have been at 
tacked with ophthalmia. 
At the suggestion of Dr. Yerincourt of the 
government Department of Agriculture, 
quite a number of farmers have had re­ 
course to blue spectacles in order to pre­ 
serve the eyesight of their, herds, and oil 
one farm of a single province over 4000 
animals are now meandering about with 
tile aid of blue eye-glasses. 
. 
The entire supply of blue glass in ) ten na 
hasbeen exhausted, and it has been found 
necessary to obtain additional supplies 
from Paris and London. It is said that the 
Chamber at its next session will make a 
special 
appropriation to reimburse the 
farmers aud stock keepers for tho outlay 
thus involved. 
, „. 
An English farmer, who isnow in Vienna, 
says that the sight of thousands of cattle 
groping their way through thesnow with 
their eyes encased in immense blue.goggle* 
is one that can neither he imagined nor 
adequately described. 


long usage has established the custom that 
’" th 
" 
“ 
‘ 


no 


How to Be a H appy Old Maid 
[Laches* Home Journal.] 
To have so much to do that there is 
time for morbid thoughts. 
To never think for a moment that you are 
not attractive, and to make yourself look as 
charming as possible. 
To be so considerate of Hie happiness of 
others that it will be reflected back to you 
as from a looking glass. 
. 
To never permit yourself to grow old, for 
by cultivating all the graces of heart, brain 
and body, age will not come upon you. 
To believe that a life-work has been 
mapped out for you. that it is near you. and 
to do that which your hands find for you. . 
To remember that the happy old maid is 
the one member of a family who, not having 
any other claims on her, can be God sown 
sunshine to those in sorrow or in joy. 


Observations. 
[May Century.] 
No man is accountable for the mistakes 
of his friends. 
Don’t call a spadcsft-epade, when it is a 
shovel. 
No man ever yet minded his own busi­ 
ness who didn’t get into trouble. 
However great some men’s abilities are, 
their liabilities are always greater. 
A man is frequently known by the com­ 
pany he keeps out of. 
Honesty is the best policy, because it is 
the only policy which insures against loss 
of Character. 
Don’t lose sight of an honorable enemy; 
he’ll make a good friend. 
The soaring hawk has no car for music, 
and rates Hie cry of the partridge above 
the song of the nightingale. 
After a while the king will do no wrong, 
because he will never have a chance. 
The man who believes in ghosts may be a 
better citizen than the one who does not 
believe in his fellow-creatures. 
Fashion and decency should be always on 
good terms. 


Keeping Nickel* in Circulation. 
(Chicago Mail.) 
“The nickel is avery importantcoia,”said 
a local street railway magnate the other 
day, "and it does about as much business as 
some of its silver companions, but we have 
been obliged to discriminate against it. 
nevertheless. In fact, we have boycotted it, 
and refuse to permit street-car conductors 
to turn in more than four nickels apiece at 
the end of their day'6 work. 
"About half of the passengers pay their 
A if t .rn.fi PnlnR TVArft 


He Earned I t 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
The other hot day, when a tramp asked a 
woman on Clifford st- for something to eat, 
she replied: 
“Earn it and I will." 
"But what have you to do?” 
“Nothing, really, but you get that snow 
shovel f ro m the shed and go out and pretend 
that there’s a foot of snow on tho i\ alk. Go 
through the motions, anyhow, ’ 
The lellovr saw the humor of the situation, 
ana he plied the shovel so vigorously that 
at the end of 20 minutes lie had a crowd of 
30 people looking at him. 
"Snow all cleaned off, ma’am,” he reported 
at the door. 
, , 
. 
"Very well, clean your feet and come into 
the kitchen.” 


fares in nickels, aud if these coins were 
turned 
in to the company** coffers we 
would be hopelessly deluged with them, 
and a few days would practically retire the 
nickel from local circulation, 
And how 
could we handle the bushels and bushels of 


C°"No bank would accept the money except 
as » special deposit held for safe-keeping. 
Sd short, the only way we eim h an d leth e 
nickel is to follow the example of the Irish- 


Much Ado About a Cent. 
[Wichita Eagle.] 
The smallest deposit ever made in this 
I city was that of Postmaster Jewett, who 
yesterday placed one cent to a special ac­ 
count of a Comanche countv postmaster in 
the W ichita National Bank, who, in his 


if the name or attributes of the person ad­ 
dressed occurs, tho column is1 cut short, aud 
the characters representing these subjects 
of honor begin the next column at an eleva­ 
tion of the space of one or two characters, 
as the case may be, above the general level 
of Hie text. 
, 
, 
The expressions, for example, 
\ our hon­ 
orable 
country,” “My benevolent elder 
brothor,” aud others, are entitled to stand 
prominently out at tho head of the col­ 
umns -a position which gives them the 
same kind of distinction .which capital let­ 
ters confer among ourselves. It will now be 
seen what a ready weapon lies to the hand 
of a Chinese letter writer. 
To write “Your Excellency” or the maine 
of the correspondent's country or sovereign 
in the bodv of the column is to inflict a aire 
insult upon him, and is equivalent to the 
expression of the bitterest contempt in 
European epistolary style. Occasionally in­ 
fringements of this rule are made by mis­ 
take, and it not infrequently happens that 
condign punishment overtakes careless or 
ignorant officials wiio forget its application 
to the titles of the imperial family. 
Not long since an imperial censor pre­ 
sented a memorial to tho throne, in winch 
the prober elevation was not given to the 
name of the dowager empress. The result 
was doubly disastrous to the writer. Not 
only was the prayer of his memorial re­ 
jected, but he was given to the board or 
punishment to suffer the consequences of 
Iris error. 
On foreigners Chinamen used to delight, 
and still do to a certain extent, iii heaping 
up this and other insults, trusting to the 
ignorance of their correspondents in the 
forms and diction of the language. It was 
their wont to speak of foreigners as ' bar­ 
barians.” or, as the characters depict for us, 
“Great-bow men,” a term applied to savage 
tribes in western China. 
Our knowledge of the language ii as. how­ 
e v e r , reached a point when we are able to 
detect such palpable hits. But being un­ 
willing altogether to give up the privilege 
they possess, tile Celestials are now driven 
to exercise their ingenuity in conveying 
covert sneers and impertinences which re­ 
quire the petty and conventional mind of a 
Chinaman for detection. 
Finally, when the letter is written, it is 
put into aa envelope, which is addressed iii 
exactly the oDPOtii to form from that used 
among ourselves. We always descend from 
the particular to the general; Chinamen, 
from the general to the particular, rims, 
for example, if a Chinaman were to in­ 
scribe the equivalent of the address on tho 
envelope which is to contain this article, ne 
would write "London, Southampton st., No. 
38, of the Saturday Review, the editor. 


The F irst Horse Car. 
[john Stephenson, Ic Ladles’ Home Journal.] 
It was in 1831 that I devised the first 
street car, or omnibus, as it was then called. 
This car was composed of an extension to a 
coach body, with seats lengthwise instead 
of crosswise. On the outside of the vehicle 
was printed "Omnibus.” iu large letters. 
People would stand and look at this word and 
w ouderw hatit meant. ‘ W hois Mr. Omni­ 
bus ?” many of them would inquire. I had 
a shop of my own at this time. and there I 
built the first horse car. It was run for the 
first time in 1832, from Prince st. rn the 
Bowery, to Fourteenth st. 
lins car had 
three compartments of IO scats each, en­ 
trance being had from Hie sides. On the 
top there were also three rows af seats, 
facing hack and front, seating 30 persons. 


[Oscar 8t*nage In New Tort World.] 
"Locomotives 
become 
deranged 
and 
maniacal, like human beings,” said John 
Bowcher, the oldest express engineer on the 
Big Four. 
Bowcher has the superstitions 
common to nearly all men in his business. 
"I assure you," Bowcher continued, "that 
locomotives require regular rest, constant 
attention, even nursing when they don t feel 
right. An engine will take spells when 
nothing you can do will make it act prop­ 
erly. Then the shop is the only place for it, 
and there my machine has got to go, or I 
quit the servioe of the road.” 
"Do certain engines get bad characters— 
develop some unexpected taint in the mood. 
so to speak, after being in use a while?” was 
asked by a World man who m et Mr. Bow­ 
cher at a reunion of locomotive engineers 
during the past week. 
"They certainly do grow unmanageable 
sometimes. Generally this is from over­ 
work. Engines are like a thoroughbred 
horse in that particular respect. They will 
get ’off their feed’—by which I mean that 
they will not pump up right, the furnace 
will clog and the efficiency of the fuel will 
not IMI obtained. They suffer from a lack 
of energy. You are liable to stall on an up­ 
grade.- They will act badly on Hie curves, 
manifesting a decided inclination to mount 
the rails or to take sudden starts that en­ 
danger the couplings. 
"Old No. G that I used to make the best 
time with w’hen she was ’right,’ had an 
annoying habit of starting with an awful 
jerk. 
It didn’t matter how carefully I 
opened the throttle, how thoroughly I un­ 
derstood the condition of the steam, away 
we jumped every time. It seemed as if the 
steam gathered itself somewhere and. after 
it got ready, let itself go. That old monster 
has been broken up. and I am gflad of it. 
She was tho last of the ‘seven-footers,’ The 
number of seven-foot driver-wheels now in 
use are very few. I do not personally know 
of any. 
“Six feet seems to be about right. But, re­ 
curring to the temper of locomotives, they 
are affected by the weather, which is read­ 
ily understood, but a dull. heavy sky or a 
dense atmosphere has a like effect. I his I 
cannot explain in any way whatever. Why, 
Mart Smith, who was a strict churchman, 
couldn’t do anything with one of Iii* en­ 
gines during Lent. After Easter Day the 
disinclination to make time disappeared. 
"She would ‘hustle’ whenever called upon. 
Sounds very absurd, doesn’t it? But it’s 
true. The grip is the only distemper to 
which I can liken a locomotive such as 
Mart’s was. When a machine gets so, I tell 
you, she must have treatm ent—the best 
scientific overhauling. She needs a masseur 
needs galvanism.” 
"W hen once a locomotive has lost force of 
character or self-respect, does she ever re­ 
gain it?” was asked. 
"Generally not,” said Bowcher, medita­ 
tively, "but I know’ a recent ease in which 
an engine recovered from a stroke of this 
paralysis and became, as she is today, the 
best on the road. When engine No. 71, on 
the Louisville, New Albany <fc Chicago 
road came out of tne shop, brand new, a 
little more than a year ago, she was suc­ 
cessively put in the hands of a half-dozen 
of the best engineers on the road to make 
the run from Lafayette to New Albany. 
"After a fair trial every man, without ex­ 
ception, pronounced No. 71 an utterly 
worthless piece of machinery. I he general 
superintendent heard of the engine and 
ordered her condemned, but the master 
mechanic blurted out to him: 
" ‘She doesn’t like the run. It is a d 
d 
mean run and she knows it a* well as you 


d("You see the master mechanic wanted the 
locomotive to have another chance. AN ell. 
wha got it, and I tell you it was to have been 
her last one. She'd bave.been sold for scrap 
iron or run off Hie track into a lorest and 
converted into Hie motive power for a saw 
mill. No. 71 was sent up to Indianapolis 
and put on the run to Monon. I went to the 
round house and looked her over, for I d 
heard of her and ain very curious. I was 
asked what I thought was the matter. I 
spent an hour over her and everything ap­ 
peared to be right. I took an off day and 
ran dow n SO miles on her. 
, 
. 
"She macle great time. Today she is the 
fastest on the road and the most reliable. 
She can pull a vestibule train of five cars a 
mile a minute. 
Now’ she’s tne pet, the 
‘banner’ engine of the road. A month ago 
she was in a fair way to be turned out to die, 
but now’ nothing is too rich for lier blood. 
She lias the best engineer and fireman and 
the best attention in the shop. Ask your 
Indianapolis correspondent to go ann see 
her. She’s worth looking at. is No. 71. 
"You speak of the need of rest, Mr. 
Bow c her. Must it be regular ? I mean ai 
regular times?” 
"Most assuredly, was the prompt reply. 
A locomotive must be allowed to recover 
her resilience. That’s tho word, you have 
it spelled correctly-only one I. .Remem­ 
ber, a locomotive that pulls out of its berth 
in the roundhouse (where it has been in a 
state of quiet and rest), backs up to a big 
t r a i n . and. at the sound of the conductors 
bell, rushes off on a hundred-mile run. at 50 
or GO miles an hour, is under a heavy ner­ 
vous strain. Don’t smile. I mean exactly 
what I say- 
, 
, 
‘‘Every atom in the molecular structure 
of tho steel and iron composing it is at the 
highest tension. The engine literally is out 
to do or die! To fail in making lite run on 
schedule time once or twice arouses suspi­ 
cion. Tho moment an engine is ranked aa 
untrustworthy her decadence has begun. 
U n le s s she has a friend at court, as No. 71 
had. her doom is fixed.” 
. . . . . 
"W hat is her fate?” I asked with feelings 
of real sympathy. 
. , 
"She is put at the most menial service? 
such as cIraw’ing construction aud gravel 
trains. Sometimes she is put on a local run, 
at every crossroad. She is treated 


m uter, or the president et te­ 
state*, or a bridal party, in which the bride 
was the daughter of tho owner of the road. 
Why. Hie story is stilt told In Chicago about 
Hie famous George Cate*, hue of the most 
fearless men who ever sat in a cap, 
"Old Com. Vanderbilt filed to travel fast, 
and when h* went out on 4 special train the 
track wa* kept clear, and the engineer 
knew that the quicker lie got over the 
ground the better his chief would be 
pleased. Cates was brolffht East to take 
the train from Cleveland to Chicago. He 
knew every; inch of me road and got 
through to Tolodo in great shape. Another 
engine had been ordered to he ready, hut 
by some misunderstanding the right one 
was not fired up. Th* one he was offered 
was a machine that Cates was afraid of. 
"Or it may have bee# that airtig h t engine 
was offered through the blunder of the 
round-house men. 
Whatever the reason 
was, Cates refused to lake the new engine 
and decided to run hi* own through to Chi­ 
cago. He knew Hie risk and took the pre­ 
caution to get Hie division superintendent 
to order the best locomotive in the shop* 
fired and to follow Hie special train as a re­ 
lief. The trouble came at a little village 
about 40 miles from Toledo. Suddenly the 
engine quit working. The tram came to a 


St'‘George sprang oat of the cab. looked the 
engine over and through, nothing appeared 
to be wrong, he coxldn t get her to start. 
He told me she trembled Uke a horse that 


Three Appears with Striking Frequency 
— Fonr Means Perfection. 


Five Not Exactly a Biblical Number 


but of Very Groat Utility. 


g o in g UP to her kissed her gally, but with 
soma little difficulty, owing to the project­ 
ing brim of tho hat. Then ha •aid, half 
seriously: “My dear, you will nave to go| 
another hat; one with rather leas brim to It. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


Friend and Lover. 
[Mary Aln** De Vere In May Century ) 
When Psyche’* friend becomes her lover, 
How sweetly these conditions blend. 
But oh, what anguish to discover 
Her lover hts become-het friend I 


has 'bee urn- e r r id dc Ii "H ow properly an en 
gin© is called th e iron horse. 
VV hen the.re- 
giue is caiieu luouuu uw™. 
.. 
lief engine arrived the Osceola was pulled 
on a siding and the new engine took the 
train into Chicago. Now, J understood this 
utter collapse. A lull week a rest was nec­ 
essary to restore the engine. 
. 
"The most remarkable fellow we ever had 
on our road was Billy linker. He took 
more chances and had more narrow escapes 
from death than any man I ever knew. He 
believed that a locomotive wa* rational. 
His brain was thoroughly healthy, put in 
the cab he acted very strangely. He talked 
to tho engine all the time. 
"Ho spoke to her when a gradewasap- 
proached. just as a good cross-country rider 
does to the horse th at he e x p e c t s to take a 
had fence or a broad ditch. I don t think 
he ever prayed, hut he had a mortal 
fear of 
switch 
68. 
just 
outride 
An­ 
derson. and actually secured 
influence 
enough with the company to have that 
switch taken out. He insisted that he d be 
killed on it, if it were not removed. 
"He was a great fellow. Tinker. I remem 
her that he carried a fine Jurgenson watch 
in a heavy copper case that he had had 
made for it. He has retired now and lives 
in quiet up on Lake Erie, somewhere. I ll 
bet ho is still within sound of a locomotive s 
whistle.” 
________ _ 


IN A HURRY. 


He and She Were Making Track* for 


Their Train, and They Got There in 


Tim e to— 
[Detroit Free Pre**.] 
They were going down Jefferson av. as 
hard as they could gallop, if a man and a 
woman can be said to have galloped at all. 
He was about IO feet in advance, with his 
coat-tail almost on a level with his head, 
and anything but an angelical expression 
on his perspiring and lobster-red face. His 
breath was coming in quick gasps, and his 
teeth were grinding together. 
She was gaining a little on him, delicate 
looking little woman though she was. and 
notwithstanding the fact that she had to 
stop about every 20 feet to pick up some of 
the many bundles she had in her arms. 
Her skirts swished and swashed as she tore 
along, her bangs grew flat and straight on 
ber moist brow, her ribbons flew oat straight 
behind and her little boot heels clattered 
briskly on the sidewalk. 
You have already guessed that they were 
husband and wife, and you are right In your 
surmise that they were running to catch the 


tr"Come on!” lie hissed out w ithout looking 
back. “I told yowthat—” 
"I'm coming fast as I can!” 
“I kep' a telling you that it was most tram 
time, but you—” 
. 
"Y ou—never—n o —su ch — thing; 
she 


P*‘I*did! I told you that we’d lose the train 


[Chicago Herald.] 
The whole world is looking out for num ­ 
ber one. It is a very important number, 
and is employed oftene* than any other. It 
is a component part of every odd or even 
number, and is the root and foundation of 
all numbers. There is one God aud one 
heaven, We have one heart and one son!, 
one life and one death. Two is a number of 
great utility and pre-eminence. 
The Cjreator kept it in mind in many of 
his works. He created man and all the 
beasts in two sexes, and gave the humans 
two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, two arms, 
two hands, two legs, two feet and many 
other double members of utility tothebody. 
Everyone knows tile value of apair of jacks 
in a game of poker. AU the passions are in 
pairs, such as joy and sadness, hope and 
lear, love and hate. 
Health and sickness, living and dying, 
heat and cold, vice and virtue, knowledge 
and ignorance, truth and falsehood, and the 
like arc represented in duplicity. The num­ 
ber three is one of great prominence and 
significance. Shakespeare says: 
They say there is divinity In odd numbers, either 
in nativity, chance or death. 
Number three is the first odd number and 
occurs in all religious writings with striking 
frequency. God is triune, the Father, the 
Son and Holy Ghost. There are some who 
find a trinity throughout nature, as St. Pat­ 
rick did in the shamrock. The triune plan 
of creation is seen in the earth, sea and a ir; 
the sun, moon and stars; the fish, birds and 
beasts; in the animal, mineral and vegeta­ 
ble kingdoms; in the future, past and pres­ 
ent time. 
There have been three dispensations of 
truth—the patriarchal, the Jewish and the 
Christian. Adam and Noah each had three 
sons. There were three great patriarchs, 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. The command­ 
ments were delivered on the third day. The 
length of Solomon’s temple was three times 
its breadth. Elijah stretched himself three 
times upon the widow’s child before bring­ 
ing him to life. 
David bowed three times before Jonathan. 
Jonah was in the whale’s interior three 
days. Three wise men came from the east 
to adore the infant Saviour, bringing with 
them three offerings. The child was found 
after three days in the temple. 
Three 
apostles were with tho Saviour at the 
transfiguration, and three in the garden of 
Olives. Peter was asked three times “Lovest 
thou me?” and denied his master three 
times. 
Our lord found the disciples sleeping 
three times in the garden. He was nailed 
to the cross with three nails, hung on the 
cross three hours, and rose again on the 
third day. 
The number three runs all through the 
story of tim Bible. There are three theo­ 
logical virtues—faith, hope and charity. 
The triangle is of the utmost importance in 
mathematics. In every syllogism there are 
three parts. That three is a lucky nulnbcr 
is a common saying. Franklin says that 
three removes are as had as a fire. In our 
great national game the rule is “three 
strikes and out.” 
, 
Christopher Columbus sailed in a fleet of 
three ships when he discovered America. 
His discovery will bo celebrated by a world's 
exposition, to be held in a city composed of 
three sides—North, West and South Cm* 


^ h e number four was anciently esteemed 
the most perfect of all, being the arithm eti­ 
cal mean between one ana seven. Omah, 
the second caliph, said: “Four things corno 
not back -she spoken word, the sped arrow, 
the past life, the neglected opportunity.” 
In nature there are four seasons and the 
four points of the compass. Forty a multi 


Woman Architect*. 
[judge.] 
And so a woman took the prise 
For her design ta architecture; 
A world’s-falr building will arise 
To do ber honor, I conjecture. 
Thus women's work puts on new features} 
They always were designing creature*. 


S 
ic or four by IO. is one of the sacred limn 


lf‘"You said that—w ait-w a it—’’ 


“There, P re got it! I dropped a bundle, 
but—” 
• 
„ 
'’Com© on* or we ll be— 
“I’m coming.’.'. 
. 
.. 
, 
. 
_ T,„ 
“I’ll bet you this will be the last time I ll 
go shopping with—” 
__ 
"Nobody asked you to go this time . 
"It takes you women ail hour and a half 
to—burry, hurry! I told you and I /cep 
telling you—” 
“You didn t! 
. 
. 
“I did! I showed yon my watch and- 
we’ve only half a minute left;, come oil! 
She came clipping along until he grabbed 
her by the arm, and then they new across 
the street, tore into the depot, and ne said • 
"Has the B 
train left yet?” 
"No’p : don’t go for half an hour yet. 
"W hat! Why it goes at 4.10 doesu’t it?” 
"No’p : changed time to 4.40 today. 
"There!” she said. 
. . . 
„T 
"Dang it,” was his elegant rejoinder, I 


“Smarty!” scornfully, “I don't care, I- 
“Why didn’t you find out when the train 
left?” 
"Because I—I— 
... 
___ , 
“I wish to goodness I’d got those towels 
you dragged me away from to race and 
chase and gallop off down here to hang 
around waiting for our train. It s too pro­ 
voking!” 
Settling a W ager. 
[Chicago Tribune.] 
Mr. and Mrs. Billus had an argument tho 
other day. 
"I tell you. Maria,” said Mr. Billus. “you 
are mistaken. There are only four children 
in the W hilks family.” 
"I know what I am talking about, John. 
There are five,” replied bis wile. 
„ 
“If you were a man I d bet you $10 on it. 
"You needn’t hesitate on that account, 
John. I’ll take the bet.” 
“I’ll make it Sift) to $10.” 


Mrs.DBillusran over to Mrs. W hilks’, and 
returned in a few moments rather crest­ 
fallen 


A Long-Felt W ant. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Jinks—I’ve struck it now, sure. Bound to 
make my fortune iii six months, 
W inks—W hat have you invented this 
time? 
“A patent improved collar-hutton. You 
know how it is when you drop a collar- 
hutton. It always rolls all over the room 
and then disappears forever. \\ ell, I ve in­ 
vented a self-acting constrictor attachment 
which turns the collar-hutton into a tack 
the instant it touches the floor. 
"But tacks sometimes roll. 
"Yes. hut they always stop where yop can 
easily find them by simply taking off your 
shoes.” 
__________ 
Honored. 
[Detroit Free Press.] 
"Well, Uncle Hose, I hear you have an­ 
other pair of twins at your house.” 
"Yaas, missus, yes, we has. Lord bress 
dey little hearts.” 
"Have you named them yet?” 
"Yes’m. Done named ’em aftah two ob 
de fust pres’dents ob dis country.” 
"Indeed? What two?” 
“Ole Christofo O’luuibus an Juleyous Cae­ 
sar. ma’am. We’se great on namin’ de chil­ 
dren lo’ de pres’d e n is’t our house.” 


Hi (ice IM vO LUI its FT mo 
va . 
^ 
nom with the hot potato—drop it. So we > office. 


quarterly settlement last fall, was found 
short this amount. The department will be 
duly notified of the credit made. 
Tim second assistant postmaster-general 
wiii notify the auditor of the treasury, and 
in turn will demand a receipt from the 
treasurer of the United States at New York, 
who will send this receipt in triplicate to 
the postmaster-general, tho treasurer of the 
United States and the Comanche county 
postmaster. 
Great is the circumlocution 


Costly Postage Stamps. 
[Chicago Herald.] 
Some stamps are quoted at big prices. 
The rarest of French stamps, that of I 
franc, orange color, issue of 1849, is worth 
990 new and 925 if cancelled. The first 
Hawaiian stamp issued, with figures instead 
of design, is currently exchanged fora 9200 
bill, if in a good state of preservation. The 
stamps of Reunion Island in 1852, one for 
15, toe other for 30 centimes, both oil sky- 
blue letter paper and printed with ordinary 
types, are worth more than $200 for the 


tVBut the rara avis is that of the Isle of 
Mauritius, 1850. W hether it is red or blue, 
cancelled or not cancelled, so long as it 


T hat’s Different. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Blinkers—Hello, 
Winkers, I hear you 
married a woman with an independent for­ 
tune. 
Winkers (sadly)—N-o; I married a fortune 
with an independent woman. 


tllOtlgni i u HYD iu a, wiuu 
— 
graded to he engineer of a construction 
train or a whipper-snapper local, I d De 
dead of a broken heart IO days from now. 
"This brings mo to another point, nome 
engineers have a way of punishing engines 
that are refractory. Yes. indeed. They can 
abuse a locomotive worse than ihe most 
brutal driver can m altreat his horse. How'. 
Twenty ways. For instance, they can give 
the engines less coal while exacting the 
same speed, less oil' on the hearings, by 
pulling the throttle wide 
open on the 
slightest pretext. Of course, such men are 
always in trouble. 
. . . 
, , 
, 
"They burst a cylinder-head by leaving 
the water-cooks closed to spite the engine, 
or they allow the bearings to heat. swell 
and jam. The element of danger is largely 
increased when such a man is in the cab. 
Anything is liable to happen if be has a 
cranky engine that can get just as stubborn 
as lier master. I often am impressed with 
the idea that some engines are mortal. 
Speaking ot mortals, did you ever hear of 
a haunted engine?” 
"No; are there such beliefs among en- 
cinBBrs?** 
"Exactly the same superstitions 
that 
sailors have about ships. Take the case ol 
tile Matt Morgan, belonging to the Shore 
line and running from New Haven to Bos­ 
ton by way of Providence. I newer have 
seen the beast, but I’d go to New Haven to 
see her. She began her career with a hom­ 
icide 
Ten years ago she blew up while 
standing in the track near the station in 
Providence, killing her engineer. She was 
promptly rebuilt and sent back to service. 
On the first trip that she made after being 
rebuilt she went tearing into Providence 
in tho night with the train swinging behind 
and tim sleeping town echoing to the shrill 


W "On approaching the station the engineer 
leaned forward to shut off the s te a m , but to 
his horror a ghostly form appeared at Ins 
side and a ghostly hand grasped his wrist 
and held him fast. When the station was 
reached the ghost disappear and the en- 
crineer stopped the train some distance be- 
yond. At least, this is what the engineer 
tolls. He says the same thing stall happens 
•it intAFvals. ’ 


‘You were right. John.” she said. "There 
children." 
are only four umnu en. 
Mr. Billus readied into his left trousers 
pocket, took out a $10 bill and transferred 
it leisurely into his right trousers pocket. 
"Let this be a warning to you. Maria, he 
said with much severity, "and don t be too 
sure about things^hereafter. 


A W estern Idyl. 
[New York Weekly.] 
Road agents—Hold up yer hands, gents! 
Thankee, thankee. Much obliged for this 
watch. 
Been w antin’ one like that fer 
some time. 
These 
other 
watches 
is 
beauties, 
too. 
Now 
yer 
pocketbooks, 
if yer please. Thankee, thankee. 
Sorry 


oers. Tile probation of our first parents in 
the garden of Eden is supposed to have been 
40 years. 
Tim rain fell at the deluge 40 days aud 
nights and the water remained on the earth 
40 da vs. The days of embalming the dead 
were 40. Solomon’s temple was 40 cubits 
long. In it were IO lavers, each four cubits 
long and containing 40 baths. Moses was 
40 vc ars old when ne fled into the land of 
Midian, where he dwelt 40 years, Ho was 
on Mount Sinai 40 days and 40 nights. 
The Isracdites wandered in the wilderness 
40 vears. The Saviour fasted 40 days and 
nights before entering upon his public life. 
The same time elapsed between the resur­ 
rection and the ascension. In modern times 
four multiplied by IOO represents the num­ 
ber of McAllisterltes in Gotham and a 
widow that is "fair, fat and 40” has no lack 
of suitors. 
„ , 
, . 
Five is a number but little employed in 
the Scriptures, but it is a number of great 
convenience and utility. Man was created 
with five natural senses, and with five 
fingers on each hand and five toes bn each 
foot. The earth’s surface is divided into 
five zones and the^ rose has five leaves, or 
some multiple of five. 
There is not much to be said of the num 
ber six. Little in nature suggests it. Lilies 
have six leaves and snow crystals have six 
sides. Six is said to he the most worthy of 
the perfect numbers, because its three 
aliquot parts, one, two and three, put to­ 
gether, make their whole. It has another 
perfection in being a circular number, for 
in making a circle with a compass the cir­ 
cumference of tile circle is just six times 
the span of the compass or the radius of the 
circle. Six also derives some prominence 
in being “half a dozen.” 
Seven is a number of great prominence 
and singularity. There are seven planets, 
seven metals, seven colors and seven tastes. 
There are seven principal virtues, three di­ 
vine and four cardinal. There are seven 
days in the week and seven ages of man. 
There are seven windows through which 
the ordinary senses are exercised; the two 
eyes, the two ears, tho two nostrils and the 
mouth. The number seven occurs hundreds 
of tunes throughout the Bible. 
So frequent, in fact, is it employed that to 
note the instances where it is used would 
lie to recall the whole story of creation. 
There are seven liberal arts, seven sciences 
and seven notes in music. The seventh son 
is a wonder, and the seventh son of a 
seventh son is simply marvellous in hisheal- 


ln5ightTs the first cube number, but aside 
from that possesses no peculiarities. There 
are eight b eatitu d es and eight uersons con­ 
stitute a set in dancing a quadrille. 
Nine is the last of the significant digits 
and expresses the greatest amount that can 
he indicated by one figure. It is the second 
square number. It is employed hut little 
in the Scriptures. There are lime orders of 
angels. The Grecians taught that .there 
were nine muses. The mystical and signifi­ 
cant numbers formed by combinations of 
the digits are almost without end andean 
not here be mentioned, hut a student of 
number will find much in them to interest 
and instruct 


I had 
to 
interrupt 
yer 
journey, but 
that ring, pleswe. Thankee. I w ont de­ 
tain yer any longer. 
Hope y I find th 
lam yri 
auh***?#. 
— — . 
folks all well at home. Goodby! Pleasant 
trip. Hope y’l come this way agin soon. I 
feel greatly honored at havin’ had. yer com­ 
pany fer th ’ few minutes ye tam ed here. 
Goodby, gents, goodby. 
_____ 
First drummer (after the stage moves on) 
—I wonder where that villain studied polite- 


D^econd drummer—I think he most have 
been a summer hotel keeper. 


"Business is Business.” 
[I'Uegende Blatter.] 
’“Say, have you ever had your store broken 
into?” 
"No. You see, everything is so very cheap 
here that if a thief wants anything he 
' simply comes in and Days for it.” 


Spite. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
George—Miss Courtney, the girl I used to 
call on before we were engaged, will sit be­ 
hind us at the theatre tonight. 
Ethel—Will she? Just wait a minute; I 
think my high hat is more becoming than 
this toque. 


N ot to be Bluffed, 
[Harper’s Bazar.] 
Railroad official (breaking the news gently 
to wife of New York drum m er.)-Ahem! 
Madam, be calm! Your husband has met 
with a slight—that is to say, one of the 
drive-wheels of a passenger locomotive 
struck him on the cheek, and — 
Wife—Well, sir, you needn’t come around 
here trying to collect damages, a ou won t 
get a cent from me. If your company can t 
keep its property out of danger, it ll have to 
take the consequences. 
You should have 
your engines insured. 


at"nm ve heard that.m ost engineers have 
a superstition regarding a certain switch 
somewhere on their run. 
W hat do you 
know about that?” was the next inquiry. 
"It is true of nearly every express en­ 
gineer I know. Y es, among the best of them. 
Did von overhear of dear old John Brunion, 
of the Cleveland,Columbus & Indianapolis 
He made the same run Im now doing for 
over 15 years. Ho was a thoroughly relig­ 
ious man? respected by everybody, fie was 
as brave as a lion. but whenever heap- 
ciS DF£l' v UN <■ HUH* DUii 
» 
, .- /.fi 
preached the switch, two miles east of bil­ 
der Lake. he’d get rig ut down on Ins knees 
ver i.aae, ne u hoi 
--.Or­ 
an d pray for the safety of the tram the 
human lives committed to bis care. 


s a » 


A Compliment Appreciated. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Uncle Tom (teasingly)-It seems to me I 
noticed a tell-tale blush on your cheek last 
night when Jack came up for his waltz. 
Grace (a girl of the period, delightedly)— 
Did you really? 
I tried awfully hard to 
blush, but I was afraid it wasn’t noticeable. 


A Safe Promise. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.] 
Mamma—Dolly, remember, you 
have 
promised not to flirt with a single married 
man this summer. 
Dolly (under her breath)—Thank fortune. 
That lets me flirt with the married married 
men. 
.. 


Josh Billings’ Philosophy. 
[New York Weekly.] 
W ith all the howling for liberty that men 
and wimmin engage in, tliare iz. after all, 
but very little ov it in the world; we are all 
ov us slaves to sumthing. 
I hav often heard ov mon who had bekum 
disgusted with the world, and retired into 
solitude; but i hav never heard ov a kom- 
mitty ov our lust citizens waiting on them 
and asking them tew kum bak. 
Pedigree may be valuabel for a man. but 
i 
„ 4» ain’t wnth tnntfh for a b oss: for 


Coquette. 
tK&to Field’s Washington.] 
Her dainty envelope Is square— 
I think the while Its seal I tear— 
Ro Uke herself, both sweet and fair; 
The note Inside it, too, Til swear, 
Light and diverting. 


What though her heart be free from cart, 
And bine lier eyes and soft her hair, 
Her voice Uke Southern breezes rare— 
There’s not one touch of feeUng there; 
She’s only flirting. 


The Earliest Crocus. 
[Frances Wynne In Longman’s Magazine.) 
One golden flame hoe cloven 
The dingy garden clay. 
One golden gleam Is woven 
Athwart the gloomy day. 
And hark! the breeze is bringing 
One sudden bird note, ringing 
From far away. 


Soon, set in dainty order, 
A serried golden Une, 
All down the garden border 
The crocuses will shine. 
At last the Spring la sighted! 
One golden lamp is lighted! 
To give the sign. 


She Knew the W orst. 
[H. S. Tomer In Judge.] 
•‘Sweetheart, yon deem me good,” I said, 
As I took Bessie’s soft, white hand; 
"You think the life that I have led 
Baa been quite perfect, pure and grand. 


"But ere we wed, my darling Bess, 
I tell you frankly that my way* 
Have been quite devious; I confess 
I’ve apert some wicked nights and days.1 


"Nay, say no more,” quoth Bras,demure; 
"I know it all—I know the worst; 
Your mother told me, and I’m sure 
You told her all your foUlea.flrat.” 


What could I say? This truatful lamb 
Had learned that once I teated the cat 
And twice or thrice had stolen jam— 
How could I deal with faith like that? 


Uncle Joe’* Philosophy. 
[M. V. Moore in Detroit Free Tres*.] 
Don’t jlne in de percesalou when 
De devU cornea along. 
Nor don’t you hide yo’ dirt an’ aln 
Beltin’ yo* neighbor wrong. 


De devil’s aUus quick to l>et, 
F.f you will play lits game; 
He’U AU yo’ ban’ full of de trump* 
An’ beat you aU de saute! 


You needn’t coax de devil much— 
He’ll come wldout de toll; 
An’ less you drives him from yo- heart, 
He’s aho’ to git yo’ soul 


When Chrlstyuns nibble at his hook 
De devil has to smile; 
He knows dat when dey gits de tas’e, 
He git* 'em after while I 


Madrigal. 
[Clinton Redland In Frank Leslie!* Newspaper.) 
How, void of all regret. 
The brown bird sings! 
And yet 
The hours have laden wings. 


The sky-arch is aglow; 
Out bursts the bud; 
I know 
The sap mounts In a flood. 


This joy, this sweet Increase, 
Doth hut la part 
Bring peace 
And bliss unto my heart. 


Impatiently I walt 
For buds full blown; 
Elate, 
Then I shall claim my own. 


The Professor and the W hite Violet, 
[Oliver Harford, In May St. Nicholas.] 
The P bokessor. 
Tell me, little violet white, 
lf you will be so polite, 
Tell me how It came that you 
Lost your pretty purple hue! 
Were you blanched with sudden fears? 
Were you bleached with fairies’ tears? 
Or was Dame Nature out of blue, 
Violet, when she came to you? 


reuiljrctJ ma* vc > 
— 
i notiss it ain’t wuth mutcb for a. hoss ; for 
the fust question that is asked iz, 
VV hat 
can he go out and show?” 
I never have known a man yet to die at 
three-skore-and-ten possessed ov the welth 
that he had got rongfully. 
Peace is the shaddo that the setting sun 
ov a virtewoug life klists. 
. 
Side by side ov Plain Trutn stands Com­ 
mon Sense-tw o ov tho greatest warriors 
time haz ever produced. 
Diogeneze was a grater man than Alex­ 
ander. not bekause he lived in a tub, but 
bekauso a tub waz all he wanted tow liv in: 
wealth could riot flatter him, afrade. 
It takes just three times az Ione tow tell a 
lie, on enny subjekt, az it duz tow toll the 


Vanity iz the most jealous disseaze; i hay 
seen men so vain that they kouldn’t look 
with komposure upon a peakok spreading 
biz appendix tow rite morning sun. 
. 
The man who thinks 
ho kan t do it 
iz 
alwuss more than haft right. 
One ov the hardest things, tow learn a 
child iz tow tell the truth, but it should be 
doiie even if—death ensues. 


T h e V io l e t . 
Tell me, silly mortal, first, 1 
Ere I satisfy your thirst 
For the truth concerning me— 
Why you are not like a tree? 
Tell me why you move around 
Trying different kinds of ground, 
With your funny legs and boots 
In the place of pspper roots? 
Tell me, mortal, why your head, 
Where green branches ought to spread, 
is as shiny smooth as glass, 
With Just a fringe of frosty grass? 
Tell me—Why, he‘s gone away I 
Wonder why he wouldn’t stay? 
Can lie be—well. I declare I— 
Sensitive about his hair? 


Th© Rodeo. 
[C. E. Markham in Overland Monthly.] 
D o w n , down the dark canons we ride In a flurry; 
The cedars sweep by lr. their mystical hurry; 
Gone Into the wind are the languor and worry— 
<;one into the West with tho phantom moon. 
Ha! there Is Hie lord of the hills aud the valleys; 
It is he that leads in the midsummer sallies 
High into the steeps where the gray chapperal Is; 
It is lie that leads to the low lagoon. 
Where the wild mustard splashes the slope wit! 
yellow, 
He has turned at bay-oh, the powerful fellow! 
See the toss of his head, hear the breath and th# 
bellow; 
How he tears tho ground with his angry hoofs! 
Now he breaks a wild path thro’ the deep, plumy 
rushes; 
(A loud bird high on a tamarack hushes'! 
Bight on thro’ a glory of crimson he crushes, 
On into the gloom under leafy roofs. 
Oh. the joy of the wind in our facqs! We follow 
The cattle—we shout down the poppy-hung hollow, 
See! out of the cliff we have started the swallow. 
And startled the echoes on rocky fells, 
Ho what was it p a sse d ? —were they pigeons or spar­ 
rows 
That whispered away like a hurtle of arrows? 
The rose odor thickens; the deep gorge narrows; 
Now the herd swings down thro’ the scented dells. 


Speed, speed, leave the brooks to their pebbles and 
prattle; 
Sweep on with the thunder and surge of the cattle-' 
The burry, the shouting, the wild joy of battle— 
The hills and the wind aud the open light, 
Now on Into camp by the sycamores yonder; 
Now o’er the guitar let the light fingers wander; 
Let thoughts In the high heart grow pensive and 
fonder; 
Then stars—and the dreams of a Summer night. 


Sad View of It. 
[Texas Siftings.] 
Gilhooly—This world is full of misery. 
The happiest man is the one who is never 
born. 
HostetterM cGiunis-Yes.but there isn t 
one in a million that has such a streak of 
luck. 


A Mutual Bond. 
[Life.) 
Mrs. Bingo (to the minister)—Won’t yon 
have another piece of pie? 
The Minister—r^b auk you, no. 
Tommy (who has been warned not to ask 
twice)—I guess we are both in the same 
boat. 


H er H at W as Too Big. 
[Ftelka Illofaky in Ladles’ Home Journal.) 
W hen Liszt was in a good humor he was 
in the habit of kissing all the pretty pupils 
in his class. I remember on one occasion a 
very lovely 
young girl came to the 
lesson 
wearing 
a 
hat 
that 
had 
a 
r*ther extraordinary wide brim. 
Liszt 
noticed 
the 
hat 
at 
once. 
and 


N o t in V ain. 
[A. Z. in the Academy.] 
I sometimes think, belov’d, if you could know 
J ust what you are to me, how all my life ha* changed 
Since first I saw your face; how It has wider grown, 
And risen to new heights; then might you dimly see 
Some reason that should set yon thus apart. 
You know you are to me as saint Is unto shrine; 
You cannot, standing far above me there, so near to 
heaven, 
‘ 
And shedding light around—you cannot see wl»« 
lessons you have taught, 
How high ideals may be loftier grown, ceasing to be 
mere visions; 
Nay. may change, and with the change may beautify 
all life. 
I know that I shall neve^,stand beside you there, 
I am not worthy to come nigh to you. 
I may not touch your life. Nearer and dearer one* 
press closely round. 
There Is no room for me. 
Yet, as the furthest planet In Its distant path 
Obeys the mighty law which bids that he must still 
revolve 
Round the great source of heat, 
And yet forever In far outward space must turn 
For all his warmth and light to the gams sun. 
Even as the nearer, brighter planets do, 
So must I turn to you; you showed me light 
Where else had still been darkness. Love given to 
you 
Has warmed my life although you heed it not, 
Why should you stoop to care for It who have all 
love? 
v 
The best, the brightest, wrapped around yon cloes. 
And mine seeks no return, knowing that B must be 
laid at your feet; 
Not gathered near your heart, but resting there, 
It wins the highest place this side tbs gates at 
Heaven. 
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HOOPSKIRTS, PERHAPS^ 


Fashion’s Latest and Most 
Terrible Threat 


In th© m iddle and braided in snug. sh in in g 
strands at th© back. 
I have described hor 
that you m ay understand how peculiarly 
becom ing her eoatum e was. 


J o t Costnraes for Harvard's Class Day 


Will bo Fetching. 


flew of I Beautiful Woman Beauti fully 


Dressed. 


EW YORK. M ay 2 . - 
This 
is surely th e 
b a n n e r 
y e a r 
o f 
fashion. 
Such a rerel as she 
is havin g of it. 
Such w antonness of 
color, and such w ild ­ 
ness of design are un­ 
paralleled. 
It seem s aa if one 
cannot dare too far in 
such 
m atters, 
and 
th ings th at a year ago 
w ould have seem ed 
excessively loud and 
in the m ost abnorm al 
taste are adopted and 
sanctioned by w om en 
of elegance and re­ 
finem ent. 
T he m ost striking 
and prom inent feat­ 
ure of th is era of elab- 
y, 
oration and display 
^ 5 'J 
I 
are tho m ock jew els 
! 
galore th at g lin t at 
one everyw here and 
anyw here about th e 
spring to ile te : th e royal em broiders in gold 
and silver and copper th at enrich stuffs of 
•very sort; and th e gardens upon gardens 
of artificial flowers that are piled, not only 


It w as of cream -colored hom espun, cut 
w ith a long coat basque bodice and a straight 
trained skirt. (Dear m e. how aggressive 
th ey are gettin g to be. those dreadful but 


A MAN CANNOT HELP STOPPING TO STUDY HER. 


on hats and bonnets, b u t about fair throats 
in great boas and collars, and down the 
petticoats of fu ll dress gow ns and around 
th e skirts and tra in s; and, as if th is w ere 
not sufficient, th e parasols m ust need crowd 
in for a load of buds and leaves and burst­ 
in g bloom s. 
It is, indeed, cloying, th is flow er fad, even 
in its loveliness. 
It seem s very appropriate, how ever, th at 
a ll th is bravery of bloom and blaze of color 
and gorgeousness should rom e w ith such a 
great burst in th e spring: if it w ill all die a 
natural and peaceful death in the fall and 
g iv e w ay to som eth in g of less m agnificence, 
all w ill be w ell, m ean w h ile let us enjoy it 
w h ile it lasts, and hope for th e future of 
q u iet things. 
Aside from th e gaudiness, there is a chic 
and rare gracefulness in all th e present 
fem in ine m odes th at is charm ing to see. 
Indeed, it is hard for even the natural 
dow dy to help looking stylish to a certain 
degree. 
buch pretty, saucy pokiness in hats as one 
sees, such perfectly m odelled jackets and 
such long, graceful, sw eeping lines to skirts, 
w ith the becom ing tooting of flounce or 
garniture to give th em th at fascinating 
finish: and, by th e w ay, do you know w hat 
om inous th in g th is graceful and innocent 
appearing flounce foretells? 
C rinolines and lioopskirts! 
Yes, they are surely com ing. Indeed, th ey 
h ave already becom e fashionable in a m odi­ 
fied form. 
If you observe critically th e lower part of 
th e skirt of any of the im ported spring cos­ 
tu m es you w ill notice th at it stands out 
fstiffly. T his effect is brought about by a 
“band skirt,” w hich is nothing more nor 
less than a very narrow hoopskirt. 
Grad­ 
u ally it w ill grow w ider and higher, and 
on e flounce w ill creep above another, till, 
presto! w e shall be in th e toils of the huge 
crinolines and beruffled skirts of our grand­ 
m others before wo know it. 
Fashion is w ith out com passion w here w e 
w om en are concerned, ana w e have nothing 
to do out to subm it w ith our best grace to 
w hatever she d icta tes; so learn to love your 
grow ing crinoline and be happy. 
There is nothing more satisfying to the 
•y e than a beautiful w om an beautifully 
dressed, and w hen she leans gracefu lly in 


'B y £*> 


T H E M A T IN E E G IR L IN CREAM . 


her luxurious carriage—w ell, it ’s hard to 
! keep from staring. 
D riving under the 
tender green of the trees last w eek in tho 
park was th e ideal of a beautifully-dressed 
w om an. 
, 
She wore a gow n of dull French green 
cloth, w ith high silk sleeves of the sam e 
shade. T ile collar gave th e costum e its 
ch ief style. It was h igh and rolling, after 
th e latest modo, and w as lined throughout 
w ith closely clustered P ain s violets aud 
th eir leaves, and a tin y fringe of audacious 
buds hung prettily over th e edgo. The hat 
w as of green lace stra w ; flat as a pie plate, 
w ith a saucy 
dashed-up 
back. 
It was 
trim m ed w ith standing d o w s of very w ide 
green 
ribbon, 
th e 
shade 
of 
tho 
gow n, 
and 
violets, 
and 
violets, 
and 
violets: th ey 
w ere all over th e brim 
• s d th e turned-up back, and hanging down 
over th e hair, ana th e ribbon strings, even, 
th a t w ent under th e fair, w hite chin were 
com pletely covered w ith them , appearing 
lik e narrow garlands of violets and leaves. 
T h e beautiful creature wore w h ite gloves, 
w ith w ide green em broidery and a bew itch­ 
in g w hite point lace veil. 
i 
A ll in all. it was th e m ost fetchin g cos­ 
tum e I have seen this season. 
• 
A lm ost equally sm art w as one worn by a 
high-bred looking girl, w ho sat beside m e 
• t a m atinee th e other day. She was rather 
a pretty girl, very tall and very distingue 
w ith al, w ith a bright skin, and quantities 
'e l fair hair lik e spun gold parted sw eetly 


graceful trains; th ey are bound to have 
their reign, though it m ay he short and in ­ 
glorious). T he trim m ing on the gow n con­ 
sisted of w hite braid an inch w ide, together 
w ith gold braid an eighth of an inch in 
w idth. T he tw o braids edged th e sk irt at 
th e very bottom , the gold just above th e 
w h ite, and trim m ed the coat in m ilitary 
fashion w ith looped ends. 
There were w id e cuffs and a high rolling 
collar, and the w hole costum e was perfectly 
finished by the dainty hat o f cream colored 
straw on French lace, sm othered in pale 
purple lilacs, and tied under the ch in w ith 
am ber brown v elv et strings. 
I m ust not forget to tell you about a cer­ 
tain dainty creation that is to he worn by a 
N ew York aebutante at your class day fes­ 
tivities. 
It is of w hite silk m uslin, sheer as cob­ 
w ebs, w ith insertions of delicate V a le n ­ 
ciennes an inch w ide studded w ith sm all, 
circular m ock turquoise. 
It is mad© very sim ply, with th e w aist 
gathered to a Cleopatra girdle of turquoise 
set in silver filagree; the fu ll high sleeves 
are 
unlined, 
displaying beautifully tho 
plum p arms througli tho exquisite inser­ 
tions : a deep frill of Valenciennes finishes the 
fu ll skirt and w rists. T he large flat hat is 
of shirred lace, w ith studdings of turquoise 
and a great m ass of pale blue ostrich tips 
tiltin g above the sharply thrust-up brim at 
th e back, and resting softly down upon the 
hair. 
T he w hole costum e is extrem ely dainty 
and Frenchy, and one does not have to ask 
w ho m ade it. 
Ma r ie . 


PARIS 
LATEST WRINKLE IN HAIR 
DRESSING. 


B O IL 3 E G O S 2 0 M IN U T E S . 


H o w to M ake O ne K in d o f V e r m ic e lli- 
L ast C ookin g L ecture. 
T he last cooking school lecture of this 
season was delivered today. 
T he follow ing dishes w ere explained: 
Eng Vermicelli. 
Bell 3 eggs 20 minute*, chop the white* Ane; make 
I cup white sauce with I cup hot milk, teaspoonful 
butter, I heaping teaspoonful flour, Vs teaspoonful 
salt and Via salt spoonful pepper. Stir the whttes 
into the sauce and when hot pour over toast and rub 
the yolk* through a strainer over all. Garnish with 
toast-polnts and parsley. 
Fillets of Halibut a la Poulette. 
Cut IV2 pounds of halibut In long, narrow strips. 
Sprinkle with sqit, pepper, lemon juice, and add 
thin slice of onion. Cover and let stand Vi hour, re­ 
move the onion, dip the strips In melted butter, 
skewer into shape, dredge with flour. Bake 20 min­ 
utes. Serve with white sauce around. 
P o ta to e s a L a W in d so r . 
Cut potatoes Into balls with a French vegetable 
cutter, cook in bolling salted water 15 minutes, 
drain, add tablespoonful butter, teaspoonful chopped 
parsley and Juice of Vg a lemon to every pint pota­ 
toes. Heat for 5 minutes and serve. 
Chicken Salad. 
Cut I pint chicken Into dice, add Va Pint celery, 
cleaned and also cut In dice. Pour over this 2 table­ 
spoonfuls salad oil. Mix well then sprinkle with 
I saltspoonful salt and Va saltspoonful pepper, add 
I tablespoonful vinegar. Mix well and set In a cold 
place. Just before serving mix 2 tablespoonfuls 
mayonaise dressing with the salad. Place in a salad 
bowl and garnish with more mayonalse, I table­ 
spoonful capers, a lew stoned olives and celery 
leaves or white lettuce. 


G ov. H o g g ’s C hildren. 
G ov. Jam es Stephan H ogg of T exas is 
n oth in g if not original. H is in d ividu ality 
is very m arked. Ile has an interesting fam ­ 
ily. am ong them three bright children, tw o 
girls and a boy, w hose nam es respectively 
are Im a H ogg, Ura H ogg and Moore Hogg. 
T hese nam es w ere bestow ed by Gov. H ogg 
him self. T he latter’s favorite exclam ation 
is “Bv G atlings!” H e probably uses it a 
hundred tim es a day w hile the L egislature 
is in session. 


C autions b u t B easonab le. 
[Munsey’* Weekly.]1 
Mrs. Prim us—I saw you riding in to e park 
th is m orning w ith W illy Ross and Jack Bol­ 
ton. 
I didn’t know your papa would let you 
ride alone w ith gentlem en. 
M iss Secunda—H e doesn’t object if the 
gen tlem en are rival lovers. 


HAVE YAU AM ERICANUM I 


Watch Women in Horse Cars 
and See Symptoms. 


To Overcome This national Discase 
Exercise is Scctssary. 


System of Training Which Restores 


Both Health and Beauty. 


G E R M A N 
doctor. 
com ing to this coun­ 
try to practice, w as 
greatly perplexed by 
the nurn lier and va­ 
riety of nervous dis­ 
orders he w as called 
upon 
to 
help, and 
f i n a l l y 
announced 
that he had discov­ 
ered a new disease, 
w hich h e elected to 
call "A m ericanitis;” 
so peculiarly A m erican is nervousness in all 
its forms. 
“My nerves are all worn ou t,” said a once- 
pretty but 
now 
faded-out-iooking little 
wom an to m e th e other day. It w as in a 
car, and as w e talked I. w atching her, 
ceased to w onder at her condition. 
She sat lean in g rigidly forward, h old ing 
herself on her seat, and resisting the m otion 
of the car instead of yieldin g easily and 
finding it restful. N o wonder “these cars 
tire one so” in her opinion. 
I glanced around the car: there w as one 
sittin g bolt upright, deriving no support 
from the cushioned back; her feot braced 
against th e floor. 
Another, evid en tly in a nurry to reach her 
destination, w as feverishly atten ding the 
progress of th e car. 
Her m outh w as drawn, 
her body w as stiffly propped against th e car- 
back, w h ile both bands fiercely clinched 
her hand-bag and her foot tapped th e floor 
nervously. 
Her face show ed clearly w hat a relief it 
would be to her nerves, at any rate, to get 
out and push th e car. 
Further dow n the 
aisle sat tw o ladies, busily gossiping, and P 
the aim less,superfluous mot^>nof the heads, 
hands and feet! 
W hat a w aste of nervous 
force! No w onder Am erican w om en are 
tired all the tim e. 
“O, tem poral O, m ores!” O ut of th at 
w hole carful of w om en I noticed but one 
who seem ed to be really resting and enjoy­ 
ing tim ride. She had a sw eet, placid face, 
and leaned back in her com fortable seat, 
not w ith tense m u scles and nerves, but w ith 
an easy, relaxed appearance. 
In chatting w ith her com panion—another 
of those nervous on es—she neith er fidgeted 
w ith her um brella, pulled at the trim m ing 
on her wrap. nor picked im aginary hairs off 
her gow n. Y et her conversation lost n oth ­ 
in g by it: rather it w as of concentrated 
strength, the. attention being enabled to 
confine itself to th e talk only, and n ot to be 
disturbed in w atch in g th e various un m ean­ 
ing m ovem ents of th e body. 
Her voice w as “soft, gen tle and low ; an 
excellen t th ing in w om an;” that sort of 
voice th e 
D uchess alw ays 
describes us 
“trainante,” 
T hough t 
I. “a half-hour's 
com m une w ith her is worth a dozen lessons 
in p h ysieal cultu re.” 
olio ro,< 
rose to leave th e car, and I w atched 
w ith pleasure her progress dow n the aisle. 
She walked naturally and w ell, not w ith a 
stride, but w ith a fine open m ovem ent, g iv ­ 
ing her m uscles free play—none o f your 
m incing w iggles for her—her head poised 
w ith natural grace, and her arm s sw inging 


“That is M iss Y —, th e pian ist.” said the 
lady n ext m e as th e object, o f h it adm iration 
passed us. I in stan tly decided th at th e n ext 
tim e Miss Y — played in public I should 
snrely hear—no, see her play, as an especial 
treat. 


t h e 
n e r v o u s 
w o m a n a n d 
t h e r e p o s e 


FU L W OM AN IN A CAR. 


Now, m y dear thousand and one w om en, 
you w ho have given in to nervous prostra­ 
tion. and you w ho are bordering on it. yet 
fighting against it, do you care to know how 
by perseverance and patience you can in 
som e degree—th e degree w ill depend upon 
your own efforts—lessen the strain upon 
your nerves and m uscles? 
You do? 
Then "read, m ark, learn, and inw ardly 
digest” w hat I am going to write. 
In the first place you all know how com ­ 
mon it is for a person to rise after a n ig h t’s 
sleep, weary and unrefreshed. 
AV by is it? T here m ust be a reason for it. 
It is probably th is: 
Instead of relaxing all 
m uscular eft ort aud resting easily on the 
bed, you lie w ith your spine rigid, your 
head held on th e pillow and your legs and 
arms in strained, unnatural positions. 
Properly to secure a good n ig h t’s rest you 
should give yourself up to th e bed com ­ 
pletely and lie lik e a dead w eight. Then 
when you sit down, do you sink Dack rest­ 
fu lly or do you sit stiff as a ramrod in an 
awkward, 
uncom fortable 
position? 
In 
short, does the chair hold you, or do you 
hold yourself in the chair? 
The only rem edy for this is to learn to 
relax your m uscles so that you can rest 
properly—not m ake believe. 
And to do th is one m ust go th r o u g h ^ 
course of exercises, each one inten ded WI 
relax som e part of th e body. 
R ight here I m ust caution you about over­ 
exercising and to gettin g th e exercise e x ­ 
actly right. A person w hqje nervous sys­ 
tem has had a great strain upon it should 
not practice more than five m in utes a day. 
You will m ake better progress if you go 
slow ly, for th e reaction m ust be great after 
th e nerves and m uscles are relaxed. 
You w ill first need to learn ju st how far 
from being able to relax you are, and you 
w ill need a com panion to help you. 
Lie down on the bed or floor—th e latter is 
better for the purpose because it w ill not 
yield to the m ovem ents of th e body—and 


keep hold of th e hands all the tim e. If. 
after tho body is down, the neck still re­ 
m ains in the relaxed position.tho lt«ad m ust 
be placed in a more com fortable way. 
Of course at first the spine and neck w ill 
be held as stiff as iv poker and it w ill he 
som e tim e before th ey w ill ho as fu lly re­ 
laxed as they should. 
It helps in relaxing 
the m uscles of the ch est to roll the body 
overon one side anil then let it rollback from 
its own force and finally to roll tho w hole 
"m achine” over aud over. trying to do it 
w ithout any assistance or resistance from 
tho owner. 
You w ill readily se© th at th e faculty once 
acquired cf rem aining 
quiescent 
w h ile 
another m oves you denotes a constantly in­ 
creasing power to relax at all tim es w hen 
com plete rest is needed. 
N ow th at you have proved to yourself 
just how stiff and unw ieldy your m uscles 
are. you w ill w ant to tree them aud you can 
dispense w ith your assistant, if you choose. 
Lie down flat and shut your eyes, keeping 
them shut all through the process. 
T hen give your im agination full rein; 
th ink yourself. O so heavy! Think one leg 
heavy, th en the other, then both arm s and 
the head, trying to think the sam e bulk Ip 
each part, and. lastly, the w hole m achine. 
Fancy yourself as w eighty as (as the slang 
phrase has it) "a thousand of brick.” Draw' 
in a long breath quietly, lyin g as still as 
possible. E xh ale the air freely, and as yon 
do it try to settle down on the floor more 
h eavily. 
Repeat th is exercise several tim es: then 
try breathing deeply so m any tim es to the 
m inute, six at first, the num ber boing in ­ 
creased daily till it reaches 50. 
After th is exercise drag the log up very 
slow ly, trying to have no exertion com e e x ­ 
cept at th e hip joint. 
Let it bend at the 
knee, and drag it up till the sole of the foot 
rests on tho floor w ith out any effort from 
you. 
Stop occasionally and m ake th e w eigh t 
com e in the heel, then drag the loot more 
easily than Pefore. 
Now let the leg slip lazily dow n and 
w hen it is nearly flat on the floor let it 
drop from its ow n w eight, 
lf your leg is 
thoroughly free you w ill notice an agree­ 
able little spring given by the im petus of 
dropping. 
Follow the m otion w ith the other leg. 
Repeat ttiree tim es, each tim e trying to g o 
more slow ly, aud have tho lim bs heavier. 
T he arms m ust next he looked after. 
Lift 
the arm slow ly from the shoulder, leaving 
th e hand free to hang loosely. 
Bo sure to 
im agine your hand very heavy 
and the 
m ovem en tin the shoulder. 
W hen the arm is raised to a perpendicular 
position lot it fall in sections, by force of 
gravitation only, first, th e upper arm to tho 
elbow , then the forearm and hand. 
Repeat 
this w ith th e other arm and then each three 
tim es, endeavoring to m ake each m otion 
more perfect than the last. 
W e w ill treat the head next. 
Move it. so 
slow ly th at m otion is barely visible, first to 
the right and back, then to the left and 
back. 
T his m ay also be repeated three 
tim es. 
The spine? ah! that is the m ost difficult 
of all to free. 
Raiso yourself to a sittin g 
position—and perhaps it is better to try this 
exercise on the bed at first, until you get it 
correctly—let your arms and legs be heavy 
and your head drop forward. 
Now let tile spine go slow ly and easily 
hack, and—to use a favorite illustration 
w ith teachers—as if tho verteb ra w ere a 
string of wam pum , and first lay flat one 
bead of it. and then another, and another, 
till the w hole string rests on the floor, and 
tho head fills hark w ith its own w eight. 
After each of the e m otions try the deep 
breathing m ovem ent, w hich w ill keep you 
in a great m easure from over-relaxation. 
There are countless other exercises for 
freeing the body, but m any of them are too 
com plicated to be explained here. A great 
deal can he done w ith the m ovem ents I 
have described if perseverance and proper 
care be observed. 
■ D o n ’t m ake a work o f th e m otions, how ­ 
ever: let th em he more of a pastim e. 
G. M. H. 


THE MONTGIRON CAPE. 


try to give w ay to it. 
Every day you will 
find yourself grow ing more and more sen si­ 
tive and better able to drop the tension. 
W hile you are lyin g on th e floorhaveyour 
friend prove your relaxation. 
H ave her 
lift an arm, bending it at the three joints, 
and then la> it down. Try to give the 
w eight as m uch as possible to her, so that 
t!ie arm w ill b en s if it were no part of you— 
w ithout any tension w hatever. 
You w ill doubtless fail th e first tim e and 
find that the arm is not heavy w ith its own 
w eight, but w ith yourexertion. Then have 
your other arm and legs treated in the sam e 
w ay. when the sam e results w ill be ob­ 
tained. 
But persevere, practice a little 
every day. and you w ill soon lim ber up. 
You m ust not exp ect to stay so, however, 
w ithout daily exercise of th is kind. 
The head next. Does it ever seem possitile 
to you that you coula let your head go? Try 
it and see. H ave th e friend m ove it slow ly 
and carefully up and dow n from side to side 
aud in opposite directions.till it seem s an in - 
denenaent part of th e body in the hands of 
th e roller. But proceed slow ly. Do not try 
to do too m uch at once. 
N ext in order are Hie m uscles of the ch est 
and spine. T he assistant m ust tak e hold of 
th e hands of the patient, standing in front 
of her and w ith feet pressed hard to the 
floor, so as to nut all th e exertion of liftin g 
in th e legs, and raise her to a sittin g posi­ 
tion. 
Here, if th e m u scles of th e head are 
fu lly relaxed, th e head w ill fall back of its 
own w eight. 
Then slow ly le t th e body go back to a re- 
before, being sure to 


TERRY’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


Irving’s Famous Support Gives a Vivid 


Description of Stage Fright. 


It w as at tho R oyalty in Bono th at I had 
m y first experience of that aw ful sensation. 
stage fright. 
W hy it should have come 
upon m e at th at especial tim e, w hen I had 
already taken part in so m any performances, 
I cannot conceive, but com e upon m e it cer­ 
tainly did, and I shall rem em berthe feeling, 
I think, to m y dyin g day. 
I never see a young actress m ake lier first 
appearance w ith out a sym path etic thrill of 
horror. 
Stage fright is lik e nothing else in 
the world. 
You are standing there appar­ 
en tly quito w ell, and in your right mind, 
w hen you suddenly feet as lf your tongue 
had becom e dislocated and was lyin g power 
less in your m outh. Gold little shivers be­ 
gin to creep downward from tho napo of 
your neck and all up you at the sam e time, 
un til th ey seem to m eet in the sm all of your 
back. 
A bout th is tim e you feel as if a centi­ 
pede, all of w hose feet had been carefull]’ 
iced, had begun to run about in the roots of 
your hair. Your n ex t agreeable sensation 
is th© breaking out of a cold perspiration ail 
over you. 
Then you feel as though som ebodv had 
cut the m uscles at the back of your knees, 
your m outh begins slow ly to open without 
givin g utterance to a singlo sound, and 
your eyes seem inclined to jum p out of your 
head over the footlights. 
At th is period it 
is as w ell to g et off tho stage as quickly as 
possible; you are far beyond th e hope of any 
hum an help. 
W hether everybody suffers In th is m an­ 
ner or not I cannot say. hut such w ere tho 
feelings w hich overm astered m e on m y first 
appearance at th e R oyalty, then called so 
for tho first tim e: before that it was tho 
Soho Theatre. 
I had ju st 
strength and 
sense enough to drag m yself off the stage 
and seize hold of a book, w ith w hich, after 
a few m om ents, I reappeared and igno­ 
m iniously read m y part. 
I ani thankful to 
say th at I no longer, as m ay bo expected, 
suffer from th is 
fearsom e 
m alady, hut 
w henever I have to play a new part, for 
days beforehand I feel as though every 
nerve in m y body w as dancing an inde­ 
pendent jig on its own account. 
An Ola actor o d c o said to m e. “Never 
leave your stage effects to chance, m v child, 
hut rehearse, and Ana out all about it.” As 
illustration of th e truth of this. I m ust tell 
of an incid en t w hich occurred w h ilst I was 
playiiig at the H aym arket. The play was 
‘The R ivals”—m y part in it, Julia. I think 
I could play it w ell now, I certainly played 
it very ill then. 
It fell to m y int to finish 
the play—to w hat iscalled , "speak the tag.” 
Now, it has been for centuries, I believe, 
a superstitioii am ongst actors th at at re­ 
hearsal one m ust never "speak the tag,'’ or 
else th e play w ill bo a failure. 
Bo at re­ 
hearsal I did not say the last few lin e s - the 
last lilies I w ent "Mum, m um , m u m !” And 
w hen th e first nigh t cam e, instead of drop­ 
ping m y voice w ith th e last word in the 
convention al 
and 
proper 
m anner, 
I 
ended 
w ith 
an 
upward 
inflexion 
instead. 
H ie consternation 
th is 
little 
innovation produced! 
Tile prompter was 
so astonished ho thought there was som e­ 
thing more to bo said arni did not give "tile 
pull for thfe curtain to com e down. 
Bo it 
rem ained up. during a horrid pau se!—until 
Mr. Buckstone, w ho was verv deaf, not un­ 
derstanding w hat had happened, exclaim ed 
in a very amli hie voice. 
“E h! eh! Whv 
the devil doesn’t th e curtain com e dow n?” 
I should advise all young people to rehearse 
the tag and take the chance of boing "un­ 
lucky. ’ 
E l l e n T e r r y' 


SOMMER HEAD GEAR. 


All Lightness, Airiness and 
Fluffiness. 


Firmers, Fruits, Inserts and “the Asp" 


Used in Its Decoration. 


H o w N o ted W o m en P ass T h eir Tim e. 
‘Q ueen V ictoria d eligh ts in water-color 
sk etch in g and 
p laying duets w ith 
her 
favorite daughter, Princess Beatrice. 
The gen tle w’ife of th e crow n prince of 
E ngland is fond of fine needlew ork, dress­ 
m aking, playing th e zither, photography, 
and has a pretty talen t for oil painting. 
The Princess Louise is an author, a sculptor 
and an artist. 
Sarah Bernhardt indulges in a little harm­ 
less sculpturing. 
Miss Brad don loves horseback riding. 
Nilsson and A lbani are both devoted to 
cards, and Patti dotes on billiards, round 
gam es and needlew ork. P atti, too, spends 
m any hours w ith her feathered pets, of 
whom she is extrem ely fond. 


New Sunshades and Parasols as Gauzy 


as are the Hats. 


HE new sum m er hats 
and bonnets are m od­ 
els of appropriateness 
gfor the season, being 
*all ligh tness,airin ess, 
fluffiness and grace. 
One 
says 
"stimmor 
hats” advisedly, 
for 
there seem ed 
to be 
n o m l d s e a s o n o r 
spring head coversing 
this year. 
Perhaps every one 
w as so tired of the 
snow and ice and cold 
of cur severe w inter 
that they w ere only 
too glad to persuade 
t h e m s e l v e s 
th at 
warm w eather had com e by donning sum ­ 
mer bonnets as early as possible. 


lo g a ruffle about th e edge. This w as obvi­ 
ously so easy to do that it im m ediately sug­ 
gested th e idea of renovating old shades of 
plain silk by th e addition of a breadth of 
lace or folio in this way. The patterns 
w hich are shown for dress ©nim w ith a bor 
der on tim lower edge. are just the th in g for 


this. 
And as tu lles and laces of th is sort 
com e in all the delicate new colors one 
could even construct a vers elaborate new 
shade by gettin g a plain silk and covering 
it in this w ay at little cost, finishing at tho 
tip with a big bow of ribbon. 
A pretty style of shade was of colored 
silk, w ith applied patterns of lace all over 
it in garlands and hands of flowers. 
Black lace on w h ite silk in this w ay was 
effective, and another of pale yellow silk. 
edged w ith a double ruffle of chiffon, baa 
detached figures of lace applied in black. 
Other shades nave banns or gores of lace 
or em broidery let into their sides. 
Still, 
others have bands of lace encircling them , 
alternating w ith silk . 
A black shade had a 
border of tw o hands of w hite polka-dotted 
satin, w ith bands of coarse m eshed grena­ 
dine between. 
Bilk knotted covers 
are 


SOME STRAWS. 


Butl how ever that m ay be the change 
from heavy felts and velvets to th e gauziest 
of laces and ligh test of straws, w as early 
and sudden th is year, so early, in fact, th at 
our last snowstorm caused a sudden search­ 
ing in chests aud closets for th e discarded 
felts and furs. 
VY hat st raws are to he seen this sum m er 
in hats and bonnets are m ostly of th e open 
work pattern, though a few very fine and 
soft braids are allow ed, 
lik e 
leghorns, 
neapolitans, etc. 
H ats vary a good deal in 
shape, from the sm all, round, very shallow 
turban, w hich has no depth at all, to large 
wide-briinmed affairs w hich are bent into 
m ost picturesque shapes by th e m illin er’s 
art. 
One of these latter shapes suggests a 
scallop shell, or fan, tho brim, and in fact 
the w hole hat, being bout into regular 
w aves or scallops, from back to front. 
vVith 
snit lace. long loops of ribbons and long- 
stcm nied sprays of flowers laid along those 
waves, from back to front, tho effect is very 
graceful. 
Beside the straws there is shown a great 
variety of wire frames, for both hats and 
bonnets, w hich are covered w ith lace, or 
with 
delicato 
lace-like 
gold 
or silver 
galloons and w eb m aterials. 
These are very handsom e indeed, and offer 
opportunity to th e clever m illiner for end­ 
less variety in form, and the m ost beautiful 
ana artistic gorgeousness as to coloring. 
These hats are m ostly large, hut th e Bon­ 
nets are th e m erest little flat scoops, som e 
no larger than one's hand, w ith narrow v e l­ 
vet ribbon strings behind w hich tic loosely 
in front, or cross under th e chin and tie at 
tile back, or are pinned up in a snug little 
bow. 
The trim m ings for the sum m er head cov­ 
erings are flowers of the m ost natural hues 
and shapes, in long, graceful sprays and 
clusters; fruits, including lovely bunches 
of grapes, cherries, gooseberries, currants 
and the like. 
Q uantities of these are piled 
in prolu-ion on hats and bonnets, ana the 
effect is exceedin gly sum m erlike. 
Much gold and silver in th e w ay of braids, 
cords, galloons, etc , is used, for bindings, to 
form knots of brightness m ixed w ith black 
lace, and in dozens of other ways. 
Jet ornam ents are also used, and the 
variety of insects and other “sm all deer” is 


gpesttve c f fly nets for 
retty shade of whit© hatist© 
too su ggestive 
t pretty shade o: 
______ 
i o f open work em broidery iu tho 


novel, but 
horses. 
A 
had bands t . . __ 
m iddle of each gore. 
Shades of polka-dotted surah,and checked 
India silk are also seen; and as usual m any 
shades w ill be covered w ith silk, satine, or 
gingham to m atch gow ns w ith w hich th ey 
are carried. 
_____ 
___ 


IN HER SUMMER MUSLIN. 


IN S T E A D O F T H E F A IR Y L A M P . 


Y ou M ay L ik e T h is A rtistic B oudoir 
Illum inator. 
In Russia, w here th e Ikon or tiny lam p Is 
put before every sa in t’s picture, w hether it 
be in the boudoir o f th e princess or th e hut 
of a peasant, such a lam p as is show n in Hie 
illustration would bo high ly appreciated. 
says the Ladies' H om e Journal. It is. how ­ 
ever, sim ply intended to m ake beautiful the 
boudoir, and may be put before the picture 
of one’s ow n sw eetheart, or of any dear one 
w ho is enshrined in a framo, or it m ay bo 
placed on the dressing table. 
The foundation is of carved brass, and the 


i s n ’t s h e l o v e l y ? 


bew ildering. Tho Cleopatra craze, started 
by Fanny Davenport and Mme. Bernhardt. 
show n by a variety of asps in m etals or 
jet, one of tho latter m aterial being so 
join ted on slender wires as to quiver w ith 
each m ovem ent of tho wearer, in a m an­ 
ner more realistic than agreeable. 
A very vicious looking little reptile in 
natural colors of m etals looked so lifelik e as 
to be startling, coi'ed on one side of a black 
tm ban. 
An alm ost universal characteristic of all 
tho new head gear is the saucy aud defiant 
m anner in w hich it is "kicked up behind.” 
alm ost all being bent straight up to show 
th e hair beneath, aud trim m ed high at that 
point. 
Borne very charm ing effects are produced 
by using very fine silk tulle, dotted w ith 
tin y jet dots, over a color in trimm ings. 
T hus a black hat was trim m ed w ith knots 


lamp portion is plain glass, not u n lik e a 
w ineglass in shape, sim ply filled w ith oil 
and a floating w ick. The very brilliant 
ligh t com es from th e fact that the heart- 
shaped shade just in front of it is of ruby 
glass framed in R hine stones, aud th at the 
reflector at the hack intensifies the bright­ 
ness of the ligh t and th e deepness of tho red 
tone. 
These little lam ps are very artistic, m uch 
more so than the fairy lamp. w hich for such 
a long tim e has occupied a place in the 
boudoir. B eside th e lam p is a box intended 
to hold cream or powder, and this is of 
plain W hite china heavily etched w ith sil­ 
ver. 
Tho little bags a to n esid ea re the lavender 
ones intended for th o bath; th at is t o ll' 
thrown in to m ake th e w ater pleasant and 
to soften th e skin. 


R O T A T IO N O F T H E G L O BE. 


A n E x p erim en t to be M ade A fter Y ou 
E at an E gg 
W hen n ext you chanco to eat an egg you 
can easily m ake an experim ent, w hich is 
not only productive of much am usem ent, 
but also illu strates in a m anner so clear 
and sim ple th at even a child can com pre­ 
hend it, th e double m ovem en t of the earth, 
w hich revolves sim ultaneously around the 
sun and on its own axis. 
Moisten sligh tly w ith water the rim of 
your plato and in th e centre paint w ith tho 
yolk of the egg (you see that you have not 
far to go for coloring m aterial) a sun w ith 
golden rays. Then all that you have to do 


DOUBLE M O V EM ENT OF T H E EA RTH . 


of pink silk crape, covered w ith black tu lle 
in th is fashion, the hat being finished w ith 
jet ornam ents. 
A nother, 
trim m ed w ith tu lle covered 
lavender crane, had several black quills 
thrust through the knots on one side. 
Sunshades and parasols are as gauzy as 
th e sum m er hats. 
Very fow plain silk 
shades are see n ; all are decorated ordressed 
up in som e way. The plainest have pinked 
ruffles around the edges, lik e those carried 
bv our grail dm others, and th e more elaborate 
affairs need som e study to m ake out all their 
beauties. 
T he favorite m odels are covered w itli lace. 
tu lle or chiffon, puffed and ruffled, plaited 
and shirred. Thus a pink silk shade w as 
covered w ith pink, silk embroidered chiffon, 
gathered in puff-like clusters of fulness, 
from th e tip to edge, and form ing a fu ll and 
deep ruffle fallin g from the edge. 
A nother had loose pnffs of dotted tu lle all 
over it, th e figured border of the tu lle for in­ 


is to place th e em pty h a lf shell of your egg 
on the rim of th e plate, and keeping this 
latter duly sloped and shiftin g it gradually 
around so th at th e shell m ay alw ays have 
an inch or tw o of descend ing plane before 
it, you w ill see the egg shell begin to re­ 
volve rapidly on its ow n axis, at the sam e 
tim e travelling round th e plate. 
T he sligh t cohesion causod by the water 
which m oistens the plate counteracts toe 
centrifugal fordo and so prevents the ogg 
shell fallin g off the edge of the plate. 


T oo M uch fo r th e Fakir. 
(Chicago Tribune.) 
G enerally speaking it is hard to feaze th e 
street fakir. 
H e is a brazen sort of a fellow 
by nature and trade. 
But the m iracle hap­ 
pened yesterday. It w as on a Dearborn st. 
corner. T he fakir h ad the usual assorted 


m ixture of hum anity around him . w hich 
was grow ing all the tim e. because nothing 
draws a crowd like a crowd. 
He was doing 
that sam e old trick with tho five cards. 
“Throe eights and a pair of deuces, yon see. 
Now. wane me closely. I have nothing up 
th is sleeve nor up that; now, one, tw o. you 
see the cards are ( hanged. There are now 
three deuces and a pair of eights. 
A gain— 
exam ine m v m otion, 
gentlem en -th is is 
pure sleigh t of liand 
sh. there you are! — 
four deuces and an eight. 
Now for another 
trick. Buppose I held a poker hand against 
you—” 
"W hich yon w ouldn’t, not if I knew it.” 
said a man w ho looked like a gam bler, "be­ 
cause I’d be holding a gun against you.” 
And w hile the fakir got rod in tho face 
the crowd indulged in a wide, wicked sm ile 
aud drifted apart. 


FASHIONS AT REDFERN'S. 


N e w Y o r k , May 2 . - It has been remarked 
th at in several directions w om en’s apparel 
is to he noted for special features th is sum ­ 
mer. 
One of these is the great variety 
of loose wraps w hich are shaped to hang 
from the .shoulders, instead of fitting snugly. 
Another is the vogue of the low-crowned 
b on neter hat. 
It is also said that this is to he a great 
season for tho piquantly m annish 
shirt, 
scarf and vest, all of w hich w ill he even 
more the rage than they were last summer. 
Another favorite item in the summer girl’s 
wardrobe w ill be tho blouse or fancy skirt 
waist, w hich, though distinctly fem inine, 
seem s som ew hat akin to skirt and vest, 
It is, how ever, more dressy, and at the 
sam e tim e more on th e negligee order, 
being intended for house and country wear. 
and not like the aforesaid m asculine togs 
for the city prom enade and shopping tours. 
In m aterial it m ay be any of th e soft, 
silken fabrics, such as foulard, the Habutai 
wash silks or the chinas, or if wool is pre 
ferred there are the fine imported flannels, 
som e of w hich are w oven with silk stripes, 
and are extrem ely pretty iii design and col­ 
oring. 


'-C st 


H ere is a m odel of china silk in, th at de­ 
ligh tful cornflower b lu e -t h e bluett© of th e 
F rench—w hich is so fashionable ju st now. 
It is gathered in at th e w aist, and th e skirt 
is attached in full plait* all round. 
T he 
cuffs apd th e vest, w inch latter is fram ed in 
a jabot ruffle, are of ecru colored point de 
Vents©, w hich m akes a Channing contrast 
to the rich hue of the silk. 
A really artistic 
touch is given by th e sim ulated over-sleeve, 
gathered w ith a R eading at its lower edge 
and puffed high on tho shoulder. 


H ere is a sketch of a negligee bodice worn 
. the new play now d eligh tin g all Paris, 
"A Marriage B lanc.” 
It is m ade of suede 
colored French flannel, plaited to a V yoke. 
and bagging 
sligh tly over the 
pointed 
girdle. 
J he front of this, as w ell as cuffs, 
collar and yoke, are of th e sam e shade of 
flannel, w ith half-inch stripes of Cleopatra 
or Egyptian r e d -a du ll hue w hich is deeper 
than pink. yet not as dark as agom iin e red. 
This w aist w ill be found particularly be­ 
com ing to tall, slim figures. 
R E D F E R N . 


HOW DOES IT LOOK ON ME? 


Fluted black fancy straw, with lines of 
gold braid, and a cluster of crushed Pro­ 
vence roses under th e turued-up brim at 
tho back. Sprays of lilies of the valley on 
th e top of the crown. 


P a tt.’s F irst P erform ance. 
(New York Telegram.] 
I m et a teacher of m usic last nigh t who 
k new A delina Putti w hen she was 12 years 
old. 
"She was not a beauty then and did not 
prom ise to be on e,” said tile teacher. “She 
was tall for her ago as tall as she is now — 
and ungainly. 
Her face w as long arui sal­ 
low. w ith no fine feature about it, but a pair 
of fine eyes. 
And yet there was ail attrac­ 
tion about the girl, and lier m anner was 
pleasant. She seem ed entirely subservient 
to Maurice Strakosch. w ho married her 
eldest sister, Amelia. 
"He used to speak very freely of her and 
liefore lier, saying that he intended to m ake 
her the greatest prim a donna that the world 
had ever seen; that lie knew she w as not 
handsom e, but tim e w ould correct th at; in 
tiiis connection he used to instance the case 
of Persiana, w ho was once, they say, the 
greatest singer and tile ugliest wom an in 
Europe. 
Speaking of Patti's debut in Tripler Hall, 
tho old man said that tho child, Adelina, 
accom panied herself on the pianoand m ade 
a success enough for an encore. 
She then 
caused a general laugh by gettin g up from 
the pianoand clapping her hands as heartily 
as any one in tho house. 


W hen a hahy is born in to th is w orld ho 
has but one friend, and th at is h is m other, 
and unless she ou tlives him , he is an e x ­ 
ceptional m an if he has that m any friends 
when he dies. 
M aking a fool of o n eself is a disease th a t 
attacks all tim es and years. 
T here Is no 
hope of outgrow ing it, or, by exp erien cin g 
it once, escaping it a second tim e. 
There is a great deal th at is su g g estiv e of 
heaven in a child asleep, and som etim es a 
suggestion of another place w h en th e sem e 
cliild is aw ake. 
W hen it is said o f a m an th a t h e has 
reached years of discretion, it does n ot 
mean so m uch th at he is better sui th a t he is 
more cautious. 
A wom an is never in greater danger than 
when she starts ou t to "get even ' w ith 
som e one. 
« 
There is no happier m an at n igh t than th e 
m an w ho has done hie duty throu gh th e 
day. 
Som e one alw ays gains w hat w e lose. 
T here are SB m onarchies and 25 republics 
in the civilized world today; 18 republics 
are in South Am erica. 
An ignorant and dem ented m an recen tly 
com posed, by th e aid of a printed alph abet, 
a series of words m ade of letters selected at 
random . T his strange epistle found Its w ay 
into th e hands of a prom inent V olapitk 
scholar, w ho prom ptly translated a ll th o 
words excep t one. 
A queerly m atched pair h ave ju st been 
m arried in W ebster tow nship, la . 
T h o 
groom w eighs exactly 408 pounds. 
T h e 
bride is a feather-w eignt of on ly 85 pounds. 
There is at a hotel in C hicago a m an from 
Northern M ichigan w ho w ishes to buy a 
w hole tow n ready built. 
He w ants r o b e 
bead of the place and h ave h is word ac­ 
cepted as law. 


H i b u rm a: A m salties. 
[Bostonian.] 
A crowded horse car. 
Enters Mrs. Mul- 
cahey w ith a jug. Mr. M ahoney, w ho is 
seated, 
facetiously—W ad 
I 
liould 
the 
w hiskey 
for 
yez. M istiness 
M ulcahey? 
Mrs. M. (w ith w ithering sarcasm )—T hank 
yez kindly, sor; but yer have all ye can 
liould now , I'm th in k iu ’. 


U 
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T he lepers of India h ave a special patron 
saint Pit Jahanyan—to w hose shrine, near 
th e tow n of M uzaffargarh In Sindh, th e 
annual pilgrim ages are made. 
A fter offer­ 
ing innum erable prayers.the pilgrim s sm ear 
them selves w ith lam pblack,and th e n a tiv es 
declare that cures often result from th is 
sim ple treatm ent. 
Tho expedition sen t out by th e V ien n a 
Academ y of Science to explore th e M edi­ 
terranean found its greatest depth to be 
som ething over tw o and a quarler m ile*, 
betw een Nlolla and Cerigo. On the A frican 
coast, where the w ater Is clearer, w h ite 
m etal plates could be seen at a depth of 144 
feot. Sensitive plates w ere acted upon by 
the ligh t at a depth of over 1600 fe e t 
Forty years ago a N ew York m an m arked 
a quarter and put it in to circulation. 
It has 
just returned to him . 
In N ew York recently a legal oath wa* 
taken by telephone, th e person .swearing 
being too sic s to go to th e notary's office. 
In the national printing office, Bt. P eters­ 
burg, Russia, docum ents can be printed in 
every known language. It is th e m ost com ­ 
plete office of its kin d in th e world. 
A San Francisco m an proposed to th ree 
sisters in turn, but th ey all rejected him . H e 
got even by m arrying th eir m other.a w idow . 
There is a curiosity in an E nglish w ork­ 
house in a girl w ho speaks a lan gu age 
w hich no one can understand. 
She h as 
been addressed in nearly a dozen d ifferent 
tongues, but w ith out ev in cin g any in telli­ 
gence as to th e m oaning of words. 
T he first ice cream freezer w as in v en ted 
by a wom an in 1843. 
A m ule shipped from K entucky concluded 
he could not w ait to be unloaded in th e reg­ 
ular way from the car. and w h ile th e train 
was sw itch in g about craw led through th e 
little window in the end of th e car, fell to 
the track and threw th e car off. H ow an 
average-sized m ule could g et through th e 
little w indow is a m ystery. 
A subterranean Rom an tem p le has ju st 
been unearthed at the foot of Calvarienherg 
at Baden,near V ienna. In a n iche of th is cave 
or M ithras grotto are th e rem ains of an altar 
hew n out of the rock. 
Fragm ents o f Ro. 
man vessels and uten sils, as w ell as k n ives, 
arrows, lam ps and coins w ere also found. 
Pearls g et sick, and lik e m en and w om en, 
require a change of clim ate w hen th eir 
health is bad, or else th ey w ill crum ble and 
die. W hen 111 th ev lose their lustre and be­ 
com e chalk-like, but rapidly im prove if 
given a change of air. 
T he largest flow ing w ell in th e world has 
been struck tw o m iles w est of H uron. S. D. 
The w ell is 935 feet deep, but w ill lie put to 
a depth of 1000 feot, if possible. T he flow is 
estim ated at 10,000 gallon s per m inute. 
It 
flooded th e ground so rapidly th at great 
ditches were cu t to carry th e w ater in to the 
Missouri river. 
T he current suspicion th at blood oranges 
are often artificially stained is put to rest 
by M edical D irector M ales of W ashington. 
w ho bas exam ined som e suspected blood 
oranges. He found that they w erenaturally 
colored and declared th at it was i in possible 
to stain an orange by injecting any arti­ 
ficial staining fluid into the fruit either be­ 
fore or after plu ck ing from the tree. 
A great sheet of plate glass that fell and 
w ent to flinders in B rooklyn the other day. 
had a queer history. 
It was about 12 feet 
square and w as worth 81200. 
It could h a v e 
been m ade in this country. buj it could not 
have been carried to Brooklyn, because of 
the tu nnels it w ould have to pass through. 
It was too big to travel on tho canals. 
So it 
was m ade in th e south of France. It m et 
w ith trouble in its trip across th e Brooklyn 
bridge, and had to be canted to one side to 
pass under the passenger platform . 
After 
all that, just as it roached its destination it 
w as sm ashed. 
T he greatest d ivin g feat ever achieved 
was in m ovin g th© cargo of the ship Cape 
Horn, w recked 
off tho coast of South 
Am erica, w hen 
a diver 
nam ed Hooper 
m ade, seven descents to a depth of 201 
feet, and at one tim e rem ained under w ater 
42 m inutes. Siebe states the greatest depth 
to w hich a m an has ever descended to be 
204 feet, eq u ivalen t to a pressure of 8 8 ‘a 
pounds per .square inch. 
In Its native habitat th e sh ell of th e oys­ 
ter is alw ays a little open, and m icroscopic, 
w aving hairs set up currents w hich carry 
th e flood plan ts to its m outh, w here th ey 
are engulfed and afterw ards digested. 
Bv a com parison o f records exten d in g 
over a num ber of years, it has been con­ 
cluded that the m oon has an influence in 
low ering the h eigh t of th e barom eter in 
th e m onths from Septem ber to January at 
th e tim e of fu ll moon, and in raising it dur­ 
in g the first quarter. 
N o effect has been 
perceived in the other m onths. 
Mayer has calculated that if the m otion ol 
the earth were suddenly arrested the tem 
perature produced w ould be sufficient tc 
m elt and even volatilize it. 
The total lowest area in the U nited States 
is estim ated at 481.764.59P acres. 
W hile clouds, especially the higher forms, 
have a general tend en cy to m ove in th e 
sam e direction as storm s—th at is, from w est 
to east—it has been decided th at they are a 
very poor guid e to follow in special in­ 
stances. nud th ey fail esp ecially at tim es 
w hen such assistance is th e m ost needed. 
T he w ant of absolute silence on th e tele­ 
phone wires betw een I-ondou and Paris ia 
thought to be due to an improper applica­ 
tion of the w ell-know n tw ist system for pre­ 
ven tin g in d u ctive listurbances. 
A rem arkable instan ce of local m agnetic 
disturbance due to th e presence of m agn etic 
rocks w as observed near C ossack ,N orth ­ 
w est A ustralia, w here a steady deflection of 
tho com pass of 3 0 J w as recorded. 
There is a sm all, unobtrusive society in 
Loudon known as th e M. A. B. Y. 8 .; other­ 
w ise tile M etropolitan A ssociation for Be­ 
friending Y oung Servants. 
Prof. J. J. Thom pson, using the m ethod of 
th e revolving mirror, has m easured th e 
velocity of th e electric 
discharge in 
a 
vacuum , aud finds it to be about h alf th e 
velocity of light. 
The Turks esteem th e beard as th e m ost 
noble ornam ent of th e m ale sex. and con­ 
sider it more infam ous for anyone to have 
lits beard cut off than to 
he 
publicly 
w hipped, pilloried or branded w ith a red- 
hot iron. 
Almose any orthodox Turk w ould 
E 
refer being put to death rather than have 
is heard rem oved from his face. 
Scientists say the chem ists w ill dom inate 
com ing inventions. AU our fuel w ill pres­ 
en tly be furnished in th e form of ga*. 
In a 
quarter of a century more w e shall w onder 
w hy m an was ever such a fool as to carry 
coal into the house and bu m i t 
A now boot cleaning m achin e cleans boot* 
at th e rate of a pair a m inute, and is worked 
in th e sam e m anner as a sew in g m achine. 
A judge w ho is hold in g court at Broken 
Bow, Neb., is forcing attorneys to g et up in 
the m orning, as he has th e docket called ai 
7.39 a. rn. sharp. 
Few people can fo r m a definite idea of 
"pas. is involved in th e expression "an inch 
o! ram. 
It m ay aul such to follow this on 
nou s calculation; An acre is equal to 6.272,. 
<>40 square in ch es; an inch deep of water on 
this area will be as m any cubic inches of 
water, w hich, at 227 to the gallon, is 22,00'» 
gallons. • I his im m en se Quantity of w ater 
w ill w eigh 220,000 pounds, or IOO tons. 
O ne-hundredth of an inch (0.01) alou3 is 
equal to one ton of w ater to th e acre 
A porter at a large P h iladelph ia Hotel is 
worth $80,000., w h ile the proprietors are in ­ 
solvent. 
O nly 2.500,000 of tho 11.000.000 square 
m iles c l A frica rem ains in the hands of the 
native rulers. 
France has 2,300.247 square 
m iies: 
England. 
1,900.445; 
G erm any. 
1.034.720; Congo Free State, I.OOO,OOO; 
lo rtu g a l. 
774,ui>«; 
Italy. 
800.000. 
and 
Spain, 210.000. 
W hile the -hr,re of lSiti.ce 
is largest, JSiijilaucTfc is tuo»t valuable. 
T he first anchors were in ven ted in 587. 
. t i s aid th at E ngland has more women 
workers in proportion to her p o p u laceq 
than any other country, 12 per cent. of Urn 
industrial classes being w om en. 
Henry C lew s predicts that since the em 
h arassm en t o f th e B arings, th e presum ed 
invincible head of th e London banking sys­ 
tem . N ew Y ork city w ill becom e the clear­ 
in g bouse of th e world. 
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WHAT SHALL WE READ? 


Plea for the Old-Fashioned 
Novel. 
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Both the method and results when 
Syrup of Figs is taken; it is pleasant 
and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, 
Laver and Bowels, cleanses the sys­ 
tem effectually, dispels colds, head­ 
aches and fevers and cures habitual 
constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the 
only remedy of its kind ever pro­ 
duced, pleasing to the taste and ac­ 
ceptable to the stomach, prompt in 
its action and truly beneficial in its 
effects, prepared only from the most 
healthy ana agreeable substances, its 
many excellent qualities commend it 
to all and have made it the most 
I alar remedy known. 
Byron of Fica is for sale In 50c 
d $1 Dottles by all leading drug­ 
gists. 
Any reliable druggist who 
may not have it on hand will pro­ 
cure it promptly for any one who 
wishes to try it. 
Do not accept any 
substitute.' 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 


8 AN FRANCISCO. CAI. 
LO 0m VfU£. KY. 
NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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TOR t h e 
HAIR & SKIN 
Aa elegant dressing 
I exqoialtely perfumed, 
I rem ore* all Impurities 
from the scalp, prevents 
baldness and fray balr, and causes tbs hair to 
grow Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for 
curing eruptions, diseases of tbs skin, glands and 
maaeles, and quickly healing cuts, buras, 
bruises, sprains, Ac. 


AII Dragglsts or by Hall, 60 Cents. 
B A R C L A Y A CO., 44 6tons St., Hew York. 
___________ 
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Chichester'* C astuli Diamond Ursa*. 
ENNYRQYAL PILLS 


- f i x 
Ort*;sal M d Only Ornnine. A 
— 
^ 
-I———11. Kl. * J. o, c s uk jS \ 


r‘t 
4 9«a o o w v U r 
th blae rib- V S r 
A Rr’uic V 


I by 
Local Dr*gjt»u. 


9 * rt, always reliable, u io ic s i 
U rupti.t for Chich.*!cr* 
Diamond Bannet lr H*d c 
b rattie boxes, Stated with I 
tea. Take b o o th e r. 
R*fu*» 
cr cm* ruittUuiicnu and imitation*. 
rnggtiti, or tens 4 *. lo stamps tor 
Ladles," In Uttar, br ret ora 
IO OOO Te»tis»Ei»U.^ Nam*_tap*r, 


■sa for 
fife 
partk.'.xri, teatlMonisla sod " K cH -f 
Ihrt 
. 
_ 
, 
Chichester Chemical Ca., Madtown Sqns 
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every lady In the world. We give 
you S S to S t o a day, to work for us part of your 
time, among your own sex. Lighter, more profitable 
and respectable than can vase mg for pajmrs, books 
or chromos. We p o s itiv e ly send our great treas­ 
ure packet,worth Us weight in scold, containing all, 
and telling every lady now to grasp a f o r tu n e , 
h e a l th and h a p p in e s s . Send So. to help pay 
pottage, etc. Hundreds of kind letters pouring tn 
upon us dally from lady friend*. Better send Ac. 
today. GREAT STAVISH MEDICAL CO., I*. O. 
Box 012, Augusta, Maine..' 
towygt ap21 
DRUNKENNESS 
O r t h e L iq u o r 
H a b it, 
P o s itiv e ly 
C u r e d b y a d m in is te r in g H r. 
H aines’ Colden Specific. 
it can be given In a cup of coffee or tea, without 
the knowledge of the person taking It; Is absolutely 
harmless, and will effect a permanent and speedy 
cure, whether the patient is a moderate drinker 
or an alcoholic wreck. It never falls. We guaran­ 
tee a complete cure in every tnstanje; 48 page book 
free. 
C O L D E N ISI*E M F i t C O ., 185 IUcc 
st.. Cincinnati, 0. 
eowkyly d30 


A D A Y A N D O U T F I T 
I? R IT V t agekts 
wanted 
r l l 1 .1 . • 
KY ER TW'H Blit. 
Grandest Money -making busi­ 
ness ever offered. A H o ld e n 
H a r v e s t for the 
next 
I! 
m o u th s . A Brand New Ar­ 
ticle. Everyone buys. 1*75 per 
month Salary and Expenses to 
competent men. Also te a m 
_ 
furnished f r e e . Sample ease 
of goods and full particulars f r e e . 
Don't fall 
to write today. 
Address S ta n d a r d Nil vei 
W a r e C o ^ B o s to n . M ass. 
wyt3t fl 


I C U R E F I T S ! 
When I say cure I do not mean merely to stop them 
for a time and then have them return again. I mean 
a radical cure. I have made the disease of FITS, 
EPILEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a llle-long 
stndy. 
I warrant my remedy to cure the worst 
cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
not now receiving a cure. Send at once for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give 
Express and Post Office. 
XX. Cl. R O O T , Rf. € .. I S S P e a r l a t . , XLY. 
_______________ 
wyly so 


A G E N T S ! 
IVERY AGEN I who wants to know what to sell, 
and how to make the most money in his business, 
must read the a o JEATN' J O I’IS. .VA JU. it 
contains articles on canvassing and business topics, 
advertisements of agents’ goods of all kinds, Tub 
L a t e s t N o v e l t i e s . 
Every number is worth many 
tunes the year's subscription, 60 cents. Sample copy 
for stamp. 
AGENTS' JOURNAL, 30 Bromfleid 
Street, Boston. 
_______________wytf my 11 
L Y O N & H E A L Y 
L State & Monroe Sts. CHICAGO, 
will mail pee their oew lr en- 
— 
larged Catalogue of Band in- A 
lin im en t!, Uniform! aud 
Equipm ent!. 400 tine itlui- 
P atien t describing 
every 
article required by B and! or 
Drum Corp! Including Repair- 
In* M ateria. s T ru u n n n r!. etc : lo st mc- j 
tlone for Amateur Bandi. Exercise! 4 
Beale!. Drum M ajor! Tactic!, B y -- 
L aw !.and selected Ult of Bood Music. 
M anhood Restored 
A victim of youthful imprudence causing Pre 
mature Decay. Nervous Debility. Lost Manhoot 
Ac., having tried in vain every known remedy.ha- 
diecorered a simple means of self-cure, which h 
will send fre e to h is fellow-eufferers. Address, J 
It. REEVES, Box 3290. New York. 
__________ _______________________ wy41t itlS 
WEAK EEEI 
I 
' 
Sealed Treatise, Explaining 
fL -, 
ja n iy new and perfect IfO!Vl£ 
STPnNG * 1K - ,r - (—aiu-* 
Vigor and Dee 
Function*! Disorder*, Kidney Diseases, etc. 
Adireu St. HAXSTOtf GO., 19 Fir* Tate. Nev York. 
wyffm «ul6 


_ hood, Nervons Debility, Lack of 
envelopment. Premature Decline, 


W O M A N ’S WORK. 
JI can pay a salary of $5 > week and increnie it, fori 
■ladies to opes letters at their bodes and asiisi mc ini 
agreeable way among friend!. Nice little) 
ey made by a few hours work each (ley., 
_ ven. I can give pleasant employment 
iei 
Add revs with stamp, 
Walker, i l l fourth Ave., I.oui*’ ii Ie, I 
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■end rn valuable treatise (sealed) containing 
particular* ft r nome cure, I KEE of charge. A 
splendid medical work should be read by every 
man who Is nervous and debilitated. Address, 
P r o f .V .C. F O W L E U s M o o d u a.C on n. 
w ylyr die 
FOR 
WEAK 
MEN 
Vigor restored; p a rt* e n la r g e d . 
I have foiled a c e r ta in s e lf-c u re . 
I will gladly send the recipe I BLH 
to any fellow sufferer. It cured me 
after all else had failed. Address 
fi.T.HA9lLroS,boi4Mlbicn, flick. 
wytf jai3 


QUICK R E L IE F . Cureina 
few <J ay a. Never returns. No 
purge, no sal vc. no supped tory 
Sufferer* will learn of a simple moans of cure I KBC by 
addressingC. J. MABON, P.O. Box Si79, New Yuric City 
Jy5 w yly 


FREE 
CURE 


Several Good Stories Suggested for the 


Highlands Girls. 


Some Hard Whacks Aimed at the 
Sentimental School, 


O the Editor of The 
Globe: 
The statement made 
by a prominentfirriter 
Nome weeks ago to 
tho effect that the 
modern young woman 
spends her time read­ 
ing 
the 
work* of 
Tolstoi and 
Zola, 
taken with the recent 
discussion 
in 
T he 
S u n d a y G l o b e 
on 
‘•What Girls Shall 
Head,” m u st, 
we 
think, have aroused 
considerable interest 
In the minds of Bos­ 
ton matrons 
as to 
what their daughters 
or 
their 
friends' 
daughters were reading. 
Though the statement that the works of 
BerthaClay, or the “Duchess'’ novelsocoupy 
the attention of a large number of our girls 
could not, we fear, be disputed, yet we ques­ 
tion whether so grave or so discouraging a 
cierge could be brought with truth against 
the girl of today. She is beautiful and 
clever. Her mind is well poised, and gener­ 
ally she can talk as accurately about the 
latest astronomical treatise as about Rud­ 
yard Kipling, or the effects of the possible 
war with Italy. She is, indeed, so bright, so 
keenly critical, so w ide awake to the beauti­ 
ful, that her nature craves more excitement 
in her reading than is, perhaps, good for her. 
Perhaps Ouida or Tolstoi or Zola are 
her companions in literature. This love of 
something spurring or exciting may lead 
her to acquaint herself with these authors; 
but we doubt it. We venture to assert that 
the average American girl, if she belong to 
tho higher, the lower or the intermediate 
classes, knows tho stories of Black, of 
Kingsley, of Edna Lyall or Rosa Carey, of 
Mrs. Burnett or Mary Cecil Hay, far better 
than those of the gifted F renching, the 
talented Englishwoman or the Russian 
fanatic. 
The true student of literature would have 
us spend but comparatively a short time on 
the writers of the last part of this 19th 
century. 
If you wero to take up your volume of 
Macaulay, which, if you have any taste for 
the clear, the forcible or the scholarly in 
literature, is one of your much-read books, 
you would find an essay on Mine D’Arblay. 
If you read It you would find that 


Ile fo r e l i e r M a rria g e 
she was Fanny Burney. 
With what delight would you read of her 
life, of lier publishing a book—"Evelina”— 
before she had hardly passed 20 years, at a 
time when a woman in literature was so 
strange a thing that people gazed at ber as 
a marvel. You would learn that at Mrs. 
Thrale’s house admiring friends united 
with the celebrated Dr. Johnson in paying 
tribute to the quiet little creature, who, 
undistinguished by groat personal attrac­ 
tions or conversaticnal abilities, had yet a 
marvellous power of observation, and of 
putting these observations into delightfully 
fresh, clear prose. 
Y’ou would read how “Evelina.” which is 
a wonderful story, romantic enough to suit 
the most sentimental maiden, yet charm­ 
ingly and daintily told, became the rage. 
Unlike many modern books we could men­ 
tion, whose popularity has been great, it 
never fades, but has a perennial spontaneity, 
a naivette, a grace which youth sometimes 
M B I dies. 


picture of one of the most interesting epochs 
of English literature. You would enjoy tho 
picture of the tea-dispensing hospitality of 
the Thrales, the good-humored whimsicality 
of Dr. Johnson, the sturdiness of the omni­ 
present Boswell, the blighted life of “Daddy 
Crisp,” and the court itself of George III. 
lf you grew to love “Evelina,” you would 
naturally endeavor to read Mine, D’Arhlay's 
other works. Her “Cecelia” and "Camilla” 
are as full of inimitable touches as hor first 
novel, though, as they are more finished in 
style, they lack the element of youthfulness 
of it. 
Lord Macaulay mentions the works of 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Austen. Of tho 
latter authoress nothing too high can be 
said. 
Y’ou will enjoy greatly the great 
essayist’s comparison of Fanny Burney and 
Jane Austen. 
The former, though well able to catch the 
ludicrous or otherwise peculiar traits, which 
make individual persons striking, shows 
none of the exquisite “shading” of her char­ 
acters which is so noticeable in the writings 
of the latter. 
In her peculiar province, Miss Austen re­ 
mains unequalled. Her "infinite variety” 
never fails. To pass through life without 
enjoying her "Sense and Sensibility,” with­ 
out seeing her distinguish between 
“ I*rlde and P reju d ice,” 
without being at "Mansfield Park” with 
Fanny, or with Catherine at “Northanger 
Abbey,” would be like reading Shakespeare 
without knowing Imogen or Portia or 
Miranda. 
Maria Edgeworth almost equals Jane 
Austen, 
Our fathers and mothers were 
brought up on her "moral tales.” It seems 
a pity that the American youth of today 
know nothing of them. 
Her “Belinda, ’ 
her "Helen.’’her "French Governess” are 
varying types of feminine excellence, and 
j et are all so delightful that we wish every 
household had lier works complete. 
We know when we recommend the old­ 
fashioned novel we are laying ourself opeu 
to misunderstanding and doubt. Mistake 
us not! We advise no one to waste her time 
on “The Children of the Abbey” or the in­ 
terminable and impossible novels of Mrs. 
Radcliffe, 
Tile heroines of these tales show traits 
very similar to those of "The Heroine” in 
Jerome K. Jerome’s clever, piquant little 
book, "btageland.” She undergoes awful 
vicissitudes; site is imprisoned in dreadful 
dungeons, in ghost-haunted and groan-re­ 
sounding castles. Her lover rescues her 
so many times that we wonder he never 
wearies of it. Blood is shed; lovers are 
wounded; jealousies arise, hut finally, iu 
the 
third 
volume, the 
much-enduring 
reader sees them reunited, the brides at 
last wearing something beside the white 
dress which she has worn all through the 
story. 
Y’et there may be other girls who would 
fain read other books — not novels, yet 
which do not rise to the lofty strain of 
Carlyle, Emerson or Ruskin. Let them take 
their Bunyan (be not so much mistaken as 


imparts to what it undertal 
This Channing essay would giveyou a fine 


to consider“The Pilgrim’s Progress” his only 
work), Defoe, Goldsmith, ana, for a dainty, 
Ivricai singer, Herrick. These latter will 
be much interested in the lives of different 
authors, shown by their letters. 
Cowper. Gray, George 
Eliot have ex­ 
tremely interesting letters which, taken 
with the diary of Fanny Burney, the lives 
oi Kingsley and our own Louisa Alcott. tho 
essays of Macaulay, would be instructive as 
well as entertaining. If they be lovers of 
nature, all the poets. Thoreau and Bur- 
p c 


roughs, will satisfy them ; it they must have 
historical novels, the prince of historians, 
Shakespeare, Scott. Bulwer Lytton. Thank 
eray, and our own Cooper will suit them ; 
if they prefer science, but that, a* Rudyard 
Kipling would say, "that is another story.” 
EVELINA. 


‘‘T h e M ove! S h o u ld b e a N o v e l.” 
“One class of novels to be avoided is the 
criminal story, even if the flavor is smoth­ 
ered by velvets and tapestries, and even if 
the atmosphere does seem eminently respec­ 
table when compared with those undis- 
fmisedly crude. There is, indeed, judging 
rom the public book stalls, a greta demand 
for blood-besmeared pages. 
"There seems to be a strange fascination 
to many readers in shrinking from the un­ 
invited ghost, and in trembling because of 
the avenger’s stiletto. The harm done the 
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M o r p h in e H a h s ! cures lo IO 
ta BO d a y 9. No pay till curs*. 
JDr. J . S U p l i r u s . Lebanon. 0. 
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CONSUMPTION. 
J have a positive remedy for the above disease; tty 
its use thousands of eases of the worst kind and of 
long standing have I teen cured. Indeed, so strong is 
my faith in its efficacy that I will send two bottle.! 
I ule, with VALUABLE I KE A lis h on this disease 
to any sufferer who will send me their express and 
I'. O. address. 
T. A .Slocum, M .C ., IS I P earl S t A ' . V. 
w yly se 


PLAYS 


Dialogues. 
Tableaux. 
Speakers 
for 
School, Club and Parlor. Hest out. Cata­ 
logue Iree, T. S. DENISON, Chicago, IIL 
5 


A H A Y H I R E . * « . I 5 Sample* F r e e . 
Homeowners but J t e a . 
SO other si--end­ 
ue.*. J t e l n H o l d e r C o ., H o l l y , M ic h . 
wyly URB 
r r w 
l WEEK'S twatroant for feit vigor 
EE m a lle d ^ . O- YATES, • 


\ C E N T S make IOO percent, and win {-748 cash 
prizes OU my corsets, belts, brushes and rnedl- 
I cines; sample nee; territory. 
Dr. BRIDGMAN, 
| 7 5 Broadway, N. I . 
eow l3t flO 
C U T IE - communicate w lilly our uncle in IL 
1.; satisfactory arrangements can be made. 
It 
{-ample Book of C ardiac.Globe Co..Wallingford,Ct 
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imagination by this sort of blood-curdling 
sensation cannot be over estimated. 
"Yet another class of novels, the sickly 
sentimental, which appeals to another class 
of reader*, are just as harm ful in their way 
aa tale* of lurid crimes and violent passions. 
The prince and the peasant class, tho un 
equal marriages, the aristocrat and the 
plebeian.theconspiracies, the striking situn 
tions, the inconsistencies, but, of course, 
loveliness triumphs over vice—it always 
does iu bookland—and after a good many 
heartaches amt a good deal of vapid senti­ 
ment, the villian dies, and the hero, the 
prince, marries the heroine, the beggar 
maid. 
“This class of literature picturesjife in its 
falsest way, and appeals to the Countless 
multitudes who have most of the drudgery 
of life, and inevitably tends to disappoint­ 
ment and dissatisfaction in their lot, be­ 
sides demoralizing their task. 
“And really there is a great deal of that 
same principle in novels of a better literary 
class. The average writer secs through his 
glass darkly, and we lay down this book 
feeling that the world has lost Its freshness, 
and is indeed a weary place where strug­ 
gling mortals meet as chance makes it, 
where they take up the burden of life with 
little hope and no profit, that man’s human­ 
ity is a weak thing and God’smercy a myth. 
Such a book may suit some morbid mood, 
but it leaves its trail and bitterness. 
"V eta book with a very apparent moral 
bes not usually charm us. How tiresome 
this striving after duty, duty! Self-sacrt 
flee and the cardinal virtues are not so very 
alluring after all. 
“The struggling people of bookland, tor­ 
mented by conscience, suffering doubts, 
going through morbid mental processes, 
are not very cheering companions. A novel 
of vivisection and analysis is not the best to 
relieve the tedium of a rainy day. 
“And because we ask to be diverted when 
we take up a novel, it does not imply that 
we wish buffoonery, absurdities, nor un­ 
reality; we ask anything but the common­ 
place : worthy people are oft-times verv tire­ 
some; we ask pathos and tragedy, wit and 
humor. We wish a book that reveals life, 
not the marvellous, the supernatural, the 
vicious, the sickly sentimental, nor indeed 
should socialistic, theological, nor didactic 
themes in the guise of romances be thrust 
ad nauseam upon a long-suffering people. 
“There are a few great works that the 
Highland girls probably have already read, 
or will be interested to read. I will name a 
few: 'The Marble Faun,’ ‘A Scarlet Let­ 
ter,’ 'Adam Bede,’ 'The Mill on the Floss,’ 
‘Romola,’ ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ ‘Our 
Mutual 
Friend.’ 
‘David 
Oopperfield,’ 
‘Henry 
Esmond.’ 
'The 
Newcomes,' 
'Vanity 
Fair.’ 
Tass 
Miserables,’ and 
many people will look for ‘John Halifax,' 
and Loma Doone.’ 
"I suppose the worshippers of Tolstoi. 
Gogol, Valdez Balzac, Zola, Flaubert, and 
Ibsen, would Faugh me to scorn when I say 
that because people make brutes of them­ 
selves it seems a j>ity to sacrifice literature 
to the subject. But I am sure the High­ 
land Girls would like something sweeter 
and more wholesome than these gloomy 
tragedies that they would find harder to 
comprehend than a Bach fugue.” 
M a r g a r e t . 


“ S o r r y f o r t h e G ir l w h o H a s M ot R e a d 
—W h a t t o R e a d .” 
“Dickens sometimes does not please. His 
views of life are rather below the level of or­ 
dinary society, but we are sorry for the girl 
of Kl who has not read his ‘Christmas 
Carol’ and his ‘Cricket on the Hearth.’ ‘Our 
Mutual Friend,’ too, is very pleasant read­ 
ing. 
“Thackeray speaks to us from another 
level and one nearer us: his ‘Vanity Fair’ is 
a book that should be read, and after once 
reading it it is rather remarkable how many 
of the characters you see walking about on 
the street with you. Thackeray’s Dooks will 
bear much and careful study. 
"George Eliot’s books have been much 
censured and criticised and we have known 
of cases where young people were forbidden 
to read them, 
Hard would it bo for any 
to find a prettier, more pathetic story than 
‘Silas Marner’ or ’Mill on the Floss,’and 
strange must be the person who can find 
harm in either book. 
"Walter Scott, both in prose and poetry, 
should be read and appreciated. 
In my 
case, I confess that until I had been in 
Scotland, his pen pictures bf scenery did not 
appeal so strongly to me. 
After a trip on 
Lochs Katrine and Lomond. I re-read his 
‘Lady of the Lake.’ 
The descriptions 
and 
the 
places 
themselves 
harmon­ 
ize 
perfectly 
and each picture is as 
clear before you as ii you were really on tho 
waters of the lochs. 
It is the same with 
‘Ivanhoe,’ ‘Kenilworth’ and Waverly. These 
four, Dickens, Thackeray, Eliot and Scott, 
will form a good framework and there are 
rich treasures aud much pleasure for a girl 
in these books. 
“Mrs. Ewing has written some charming 
stories for children—‘Jackanapes,’ 'Jan of 
the Windmill,’ 'Daddy 
Darwin's Dove 
Cote,’ ‘Story of a Short Life,’ etc. These 
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envy I_______ __ 
Bion of such an authoress. 
“Sophie May. with her stories of girl life, 
must BS at home with all girls of the right 
kind. Her success is mainly due to the fact 
that she draws largely from life for her sit­ 
uations, and any one who has read ‘The 
Doctor’s Daughter,’ ‘Our Helen’ and ‘The 
Asbury Twins’ will recognize the truth of 
Iheabove by the reality of the stories. When 
you are reading you seem to be living their 
life right along with the rest of the girls. 
"MissAlcotns name is a household word 
not only in New England, but throughout 
the United States as well. It was my good 
fortune to meet her in her own home at one 
time. 
The autograph craze was abroad 
and we were strongly affected, so one morn­ 
ing we walked down to the home of the 


posses- 


rl life, 


Alcott 


its 
Diy inclined ana naa noTnlenuon or using 
that house cleaning article as a weapon or 


herself came to the door with the broom in 
her hand. However, she was most hospita 
bly inclined and had no intention of usini 


defence. 
As we were ushered into the 
study on the left of the door we caught a 
glimpse of Mrs. Alcott, a serene old lady 
with most beautiful white hair, sitting 
quietly at work in the sunshine. 
"The autograph, which we ourselves saw 
Miss Alcott write, holding the pen between 
her first two fingers, as she was suffering 
from pen paralysis, is one of my most treas­ 
ured possessions. I need not tell you the 
names of her books, you know them 
already.” 
F o r t y -e ig h t . 
“I saw in the Book-Buyer, not long ago, 
an interesting classification made by Rossi­ 
ter Johnson, who claims that these books 
are the best in the English language, and I 
heartily recommend his selection, with one 
or two exceptions, to ‘the girls’: Best sen­ 
sational, Collins’ 'Woman in W hite;’ his­ 
torical, Scott’s 
‘Kenilworth:’ 
dramatic, 
‘Jane 
Evro:’ 
marine. 
Cooper’s 
‘Red 
Rover;’ country life, ‘Loma Doone;’ mili­ 
tary, Lever’s ‘Charles O'Malley;’ religious. 


purpose. 
The 
Marble 
Faun;’ 
pathetic, 
‘Silas 
Marner;’ humorous, 
‘Pickwick Papers;’ 
Scotch, Scott's ‘Rob Roy;’ English, ‘Adam 
Bede;’ American, ’The Scarlet Letter;’ best 
of all, ‘Henry Esmond.’ ” 


CARE 
FO R 
EX-CONFEDERATES. 


W hat the Southern States are Doing for 
Their Veteran Soldiers. 
[Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution.!) 
Georgia’s Confederate pension system, 
under which disabled veterans receive from 
62 to ®25 per month, according to the disa­ 
bility, is highly creditable to our Stat©, but 
it should accept and maintain the borne 
near this city in order to complete the good 
work. It will be of interest to review the 
situation in other Southern States. 
Virginia led in the movement and estab­ 
lished a Confederate Home at Richmond, 
for the support of which the State expends 
$10,000 a year. Pensions to the amount of 
65000 annually are also paid. 
Alabama has no home, but pays 6125,000 
a year in pensions. 
Arkansas has a home at Little Rock, built 
by private subscription, supported by State 
aid.Florida has no home, but pays 630,000 a 
year to disabled Confederates who have re­ 
sided in the State 15 years. 
Mississippi is without a home, but has 
made liberal provision for her indigent and 
disabled Confederates. 
Missouri pays no pensions, hut a move­ 
ment is on foot to raise $ I OO,OOO to endow a 
home without State aid. 
Maryland has a home costing $40,000 
near Baltimore, aided by the State to the 
extent of 610,000 annually. 
Louisiana has a home near New Orleans, 
and the State grants it $10,000 a year. 
North Carolina not only nays pensions,but 
has appropriated $41,000 for a home. 
.South Carolina pays about 650,000 in pen­ 
sions, but has no home. 
Texas has a home established by snbscrip- 
i on. 
It costs 63500 a year, and State aid is 
expected shortly. 
spec ___ 
Tennessee has established a home at the 
old home of Andrew Jackson, “The Hermi­ 
tage,” the State having given 475 acres of 
land and $10,000 forimprovements in 1881*. 
The Legislature which recently adjourned 
appropriated $25,000 for a building and 
65000 a year for its support, and in addi­ 
tion $80,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary for expenditure annually in pen­ 
sions, which range from $2.50 to $25 per 
month. It is thought that $25,000 per year 
will cover the pension list 
Of all Hie Southern States Kentucky 
alone has made no provision for herex-Cou- 
fed eratcs.___________________ 


Extrem ely Frank. 
[H arper’s Bazar.) 
“Now, Robby, if you don’t want to go to 
Bessie Sm ith’s party, you must write a note 
and tell her so; and be sure and get it polite. 
You will find some models in this book of 
etiquette,” said Mrs. Carkart to her little 
son. 
Hobby struggled with the problem for an 
hour, and then presented for his mother’s 
inspection the following truthful but un­ 
conventional effusion: 
"Mr. RobertCarhart declines with pleasure 
Miss Bessie Smith’s kind invitation for the 
14th, and thanks her extremely for having 
given him the opportunity of doing so.” 


EMERSON INJONCORD. 


The Little Girl at the Old 
Manse Remembers Him. 


Rose Hawthorne’s Touching Recollec­ 


tions of the Philosopher. 


His Wondrous Smile—His Fading Mem­ 
ory—In His Apple Orchard. 


HAVE been asked to 
give whatever 
im­ 
pressions I mah have 
received of Emerson, 
Alcott, Thoreau. 
I 
f 
rtainly cannot call 
ese distinct person­ 
alities to mind too 
often for my own 
pleasure; but when 
my family lived in 
Concord I was not old 
enough to do much more than covertly study 
them, and on this account I fear that the 
impressions I would impart can have but 
little material for others. 
In regard to the first flash of individuality 
from Emerson, one might fancy that the 
reason he always smiled was in order to dis­ 
tinguish himself from the American eagle, 
which he resembled to a remarkable degree. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


Go to the cage of eagles in Central Park in 
New York, and you will find that the 
hoariest bald headed monarch there will 
be the image of Emerson who does not 
smile. The profound genius of aspect of 
the eagle, when kept away from the vicin­ 
ity of the sun. is deeply impressive; so that, 
although we reverence Emerson as one of 
the few greatest of men, it is only a piece 
of good fortune to find this strong affinity 
between the bird of freedom and light and 
the man of power. 
My first-remembered glimpse of Emerson 
was when ne appeared, tall, side-slanting, 
peering, with a smile like an added feature 
—dressed in a solemn, slender, dark over­ 
coat. and a dark, shadowing hat-upon the 
Concord highroad. Awe took possession of 
me, and, as we passed (a great force and a 
small girl), I wondered if I should survive 
my emotions. I not only did, but felt better 
than lief ore. 
It then became one of my happiest expe­ 
riences to pass Emerson on the Concow! 
street. A distinct exaltation followed my 
glance into his splendid face. A pride filled 
me that I was able to discern in it, despite 
its plainness, its mingled severity and be­ 
nevolence, and its grotesqueness of cher­ 
ished self-hood, the marvellous value and 
real beauty; strength came to me through 
the nearness of inexhaustless strength in 
him. The places where be stepped seemed 
sacred. 
Nevertheless, I reserved the right to cavil 
at his perpetual smile. I complained that 
he ought to wait for something to smile at, 
not knowing then that he might and did 
always have something to smile for; and 
when, seeing him begin to answer some 


answered with a deliberation as great ant 
brilliant as the dawn, I argued that the per­ 
formance was out of proportion, that Emer­ 
son should keep back a smile so striking and 
circumstantial for rare occasions, such as 
enormous surprise, or make it the precursor 
a tremendous roar of laughter. But I 
ave long fully appreciated teat smile. I 
I 
a tremen 
roar of laughter. But I 


believe it brought refreshment, encourage 
meut and waves of virtue to those who saw 
it. There was nothing wide or joyous about 
it; it was interrogative, a bit quizzical, a 
sort of safeguard. Yet it was an expression 
of perfect bonhommie, and as radiant as a 
sheaf of sunbeams. No one else could do it. 
Age was kind to Emerson. To be sure, 
his memory tailed bim to a great extent, 
and his pi 
( mental abstraction became 
in the en 
nnous enemy, which im­ 
prisoned 
in his fellow-inen; but still, 
age was k>. 
him. It softened into the 
tenderest glow tile somewhat keen brilliance 
of his earlier expression, w hich appeared 
now and then, perhaps, self-righteous, and 
it gave to his polished bearing, now and 
then possibly condescending, a gentle cour­ 
tesy as exquisite as Sydney’s must have 
been. It gave to the sometimes stern, or 
even angry, arch of his dark eyebrows, 
quickly lifted and bent into a scow’l of ear­ 
nestness. a calm sweep of infinite kindness. 
His smile became a sign of brotherhood, 
mellow and non-defensive; his feeble step 
was more stately than a Roman’s; his in­ 
vestigating glance toward those whom he 
met grew to be an invitation to peace. 
Emerson in his later life, lecturing to the 
Concord Lyceum, was a strange vision. He 
seemed like a creator so high, so pure, so 
powerful that a devout prayer alone could 
have brought him for an hour to the simple 
limitations of the Town Hall. Several dear 
old ladies might be seen, among the hum­ 
drum but earnest audience, knitting com­ 
fortably beneath the gleaming scrutiny and 
carefully dealt tones of the sure-thoughted 


EMERSON’S HOME. 


speaker, who was never mistaken—arguing 
a priori, without personal knowledge, as in 
the cases of mathematics, music and fiction 
—1who grasped the idea from his written 
page with the swoop of an eagle; soared 
erect again in a placid contentment, and 
then, with flashing scowls, rolled out the 
limpid qulntessenced epigrams. 
At the latest period, w-hen kindly age had 
led linn, nearly to heaven, he turned, once 
or twice, and lectured again. Pale, thin, 
quaint, but half armed with breath, sight, 
or memory, as he was, we were yet per­ 
mitted to gaze upon that face which was 
now all celestial in expression, though in 
tho act of perishing; and to witness tho 
effort of a brave man to recall from the 
past his eloquent magnetism, and ever vic­ 
torious stroke for wisdom. To hear such a 
soul upon the threshold of the next world 
enunciating with faithful precision his sen­ 
tences of belief in the future of the Re­ 
public. and at tho crucial moment stand­ 
ing before us arrayed in all the majesty of 
his earthly prime, was to wonder at the 
goodness of God to common mortals and at 
his gifts to the leaders of them. 
The infirm Emerson stood one day at the 
window im a relative’s house, staring out. 
He stood there so long that the question 
was lovingly put to him. “What are you 
looking at?” Ile answ ered, "I am looking 
for Ralph Waldo Emerson!” 
In this way, with all his former force, he 
acknowledged contempt for his mortal life, 
so nearly bereft of cunning. 
The same 
stoicism of frankness and subtle turn of 
proud wit were shown when Socrates, de­ 
feated tty fools, and sinking to the depths 
of death with his weight of poison, re­ 
marked, smiling: “Alcibiades, we owe a 
cock to Esculapius!” 
Emerson’s torture under the consciousness 
of his failing equipment must have been 
constant, as it certainly was momentarily 
poignant. Yet for a thought he w ould for­ 
get it. and like a broken-winged eagle rush 
upward. 
He became so near-sighted that it was nec­ 
essary tor him to place his manuscript upon 
a cushion when lecturing in order to bring 
it close to his eyes. However, as he pro 
ceeded witlt his noble address, he would 
cast the unusual and obtrusive cushion 
aside, as if brushing away a fly, and very 
impatiently perceive that his devoted chil­ 
dren were replacing it, surely, inevitably, 
and repeatedly. 
A look of white pain 
trembled over his countenance when a line 
eluded him. 
But pity is never for heroes. This hero 
was not too stately to associate with his 
apple trees. I have actually seen Emerson 
on the border of his orchard affection­ 
ately 
holding 
an 
apple in his hand. 
I have also seen him receive humble 


hearts into his house with a graciousness 
which painted his features with a refulgent 
beauty. I have seen him fetch and pour 
amber wine for wayfarers as though Ulysses 
had arrived with news of courage. I have 
seen every atom of.his face turn to the gen 


“Go© __ 
I have seen the grave of this hero covered 


tleness of calla lilies as he has mentioned 
the name of a woman—1"Qneenle”~~hls wife. 


with lowly mosses which are commonly 
trodden by the feet of m on; but on his grave 
they joined together to make a pall more 
splendid than velvet and silver. 
When Emerson died I burst into tears, for 
every breath he drew blessed the world he 


HIS LIBRARY. 


had not yet left. Then my next thought 
was that ne lived in his children. A purer, 
braver, finer family was ncver^iven by a 


SMB®- 
d gal 
who have lived’ about them.—[Rose Haw- 


man to 
his fellow beings. 
They have 
cheered, amused, elevated and guided all 


thorne Lathrop. 


BEGGED GRANT NOT TO DRINK 


And T hreatened to Break Friendship- 
Remarkable L etter Which Gen. Raw­ 
lins W rote "Before Vicksburg.” 
Before John A. Rawlins Post, G. A. R-. at 
Minneapolis last week, speaking of Gen. 
Grant and Gen. Rawlins, said Judge Shaw, 
as reported by the Globe-Demoeral: 
“It is undoubtedly true that at one time, 
and at a very critical period, there was a 
lurking demon of temptation and awakened 
appetite haunting this great man. which 
came very near getting him into its toils. 
The temptation, the combined struggle of 
the two friends against it. tho final grapple, 
and the trium phant outcome- form a hith­ 
erto unpublished episode in the history of 
the war which will reflect added lustre 
upon the character of both of them.” 
This statement 
Judge Shaw 
substan­ 
tiated by reading a copy of a letter addressed 
by Gen. Rawlins to Gen. Grant on this sub­ 
ject, ae follows: 
B e f o r e V ic k s b u r g . Miss., I 
June 6,1863.1 o’clock a. rn. 
I 
D ea r G e n e r a l —The great solicitude I 
feel for the safety of this army leads me to 
mention what I had hoped never again to 
do, the snbject of your drinking. This may 
surprise you, ior I may be, and I trust I am, 
doing you an injustice by unfounded suspi­ 
cions, but if an error, it better be on the 
side of his country’s safety than in fear of 
offending a friend. 
I have heard that D r. 
, at Gen. Sher­ 
man’s a few days ago, induced you, not­ 
withstanding your pledge to me. to take a 
glass of wine, and today, when I found a 
Box of wine in front of your tent and pro­ 
posed to move it, which I did, I was told 
that you had forbidden it being taken away, 
for you intended to keep it until you entered 
Vicksburg, that you might have it for your 
friends; and tonight, when you should, be­ 
cause of the condition of your health, if 
nothing else, have been in bed, I find you 
where the wine bottles have just been emp­ 
tied, in company with those who drink and 
urge you to do likewise, and the lack of 
your usual promptness and decision and 
clearness in expressing yourself in writing 
conduces to confirm my suspicions. 
You have full control over your appetite 
and can let drinking alone. Had you not 
pledged me the sincerity of your honor early 
last March that you would drink no more 
during tho war. and kept that pledge during 
your receut campaign, you would not this 
day have stood first in the world’s history 
as a successful military leader. 
Your only salvation depends upon your 
strict adherence to that pledge. You can­ 
not succeed in any other way. As I have 
before stated, I may be wrong in my suspi­ 
cions, but if one sees that which leads him 
to suppose a sentinel is falling asleep at his 
post, it is his duty to arouse him; and if one 
sees that which leads him to fear the gen­ 
eral commanding a great army is being re­ 
duced to that step which he knows will 
bring disgrace upon that general and de­ 
feat to his oommand, if he fails to sound the 
proper note of warning, the wives and chil­ 
dren of those brave men whose lives he 
& 
w rm its to remain thus in peril will accuse 
im while he lives and stand swift wit­ 
nesses of wrath against him in the day 
when all shall be tried. 
If my suspicions are unfounded let my 
Ifriendship for you and my zeal for my 
country be my excuse for this letter; ana, 
if they are correctly founded, and you de­ 
termine not to heed the admonition and 
prayers of this hasty note by immediately 
ceasing to touch a single drop of any kind 
of liquor, no m atter by whom asked, or 
under what circumstances, let my immedi­ 
ate relief from duty in this department be 
the result. I am, general, your friend, 
J o h n A. R a w l in s. 
Upon this letter, in tho handwriting of 
Rawlins, was the following endorsement: 
“This is an exact copy of a letter given to 
the person to whom it is addressed, at its 
aate. about four miles from our headquar­ 
ters in the rear of Vicksburg. Its admoni­ 
tions were heeded, and all went well.” 


TH E THAM ES EM BANKM ENT. 


A W onderful W ork of Engineering, the 
History of W hich is Forgotten. 
[Eugene Lawrence, in May Harper’s.) 
As the seat of an extensive commerce and 
internal trade, Roman London was as em­ 
inent in antiquity as it is today. Its monu­ 
ments, the memorials of its greatness, prove 
its prominence. 
One of these, if it is 
Roman work, which is uncertain, is the em­ 
bankment of the river Thames. This im­ 
mense work is quite unequalled by any of 
the labors of the modern English engineers. 
For 87 miles along the course of the 
stream lofty mounds confine the river 
within fixed bounds, and offera secure path 
to the navigator. On each side the country 
spreads out far below the embankment, and 
more than once the waters have broken 
through, overspread the lowlands and left 
desolation around them. 
The English had neglected to repair and 
strengthen the banks of the river, and 
were indebted to the skill oi a dutch engi­ 
neer ior the restoration of the Roman work. 
“The Thames from Richmond,” says Mr. 
Smiles, "is an artificial river.” How many 
years of ceaseless toil, of acute engineering 
skill and vast expense were employed on 
this unequalled work no history relates, no 
record even suggests. 
Some authorities attribute the embank­ 
ment to the Belgic traders, before the Ro­ 
man invasion; others, even to the monks of 
the middle ages. But there is good reason 
to suppose that the true authors of the chief 
improvements on the Thames were the 
Romans. 
Similar works on almost an equal scale 
exist In other parts of England, and we 
have the complaint of the subject Britons 
that they were worn out and consumed in 
clearing the woods and embanking the 
fens. Not that the hapless natives werd 
ever treated by their Roman taskmasters as 
harshly as were the savages of Hayti and 
Cuba by the Spanish discoverers. But they 
have outlived their conquerors. 
Before these embankments were made, 
tho co u n try below London was an immense 
fen, or m arsh^ver which the tide flowed 
incessantly. The town could have been 
only a collection of rude houses seated on 
the rising ground above the river. It was 
already a seat of considerable trade cyen 
before the Roman conquest. 
But the genius and skill of the Roman en­ 
gineers, if the Romans built the embank­ 
ment, gave it those unequalled facilities for 
traffic that have secured its commercial 
supremacy in every age. By the embank­ 
ment the Thames was confined within 
bounds: many acres of laud were added to 
the agricultural domain, while along tile 
fine highway of the river a ceaseless pro­ 
cession of vessels of every size and form 
moved up and down. 
They came, as Strabo tells us, from the 
mouths of the Loire and the Garonne, the 
Seine and the Rhine. Some were war ships, 
moved usually by oars, and distinguished 
bv their sharp beaks of iron, and their crews 
armed with spears and shield; some were 
huge merchant vessels, propelled by oars 
and sail, laden with rich cargoes of Eastern 
manufactures, with the wines of Italy, and 
the nrtistioMares of Greece; some, sailing 
down the river from the docks of London, 
would carry the tin, load, furs and the corn 
and cattle of the west to the ports ol Gaul 
and Spain. 
Julian found in Britain the necessary sup­ 
plies for his perishing soldiers in Germany, 
and the immense stores he drew from it. 
when famino prevailed on the continent 
show tile general cultivation and prosperity 
of the island. 
His GOO corn ships were hastily built rn 
tile forest of Ardennes, and nossibly landed 
only on the southern shore; if we allow 
them a burden of IOO tons each they would 
equal the capacity of at least six Urn br las 
or Etrurias. and the very names of our 
modern argosies recall tho Italian teachers 
of our ancestors. 


Money the Y ear R ound. 
Miss Smith says: “Can I make 625 per 
week in the plating business?” 
Yes. I 
make $4 to $8 per day plating tableware 
and jewelry and selling platers, H. F. Delno 
& Co., Columbus, O., will give you full in­ 
formation. A plater casts 65. Business is 
light and honorable, and makes money the 
year round. 
A R e a d e r . 


HOWARD'S LETTER. 


He is Interested in the Elec 
tion of a Bishop,, 


And So Indulges in Reminiscences and 


Some Theological Arguments. 


He Likes Phillips Brooks for His 
Sound Common Sense. 


N e w Y o r k , May 2.—N ew York is heartily 
glad that tho Episcopalians of Massachu­ 
setts have elected Phillips Brooks bishop. 
They are particularly glad because they 
feared an effort to seduce Henry Y. Satter- 
lee, the esteemed rector of Calvary church 
in this city, would lie made by the Old Bay 
State, as already Michigan and Ohio had 
endeavored to get him from a field of labor 
in which he is doing an immensity of good, 
As a rule the Brookses of life are not 
selected as bishops. 
Now as to Bishop Brooks. 
He is widely known away from Massachu­ 
setts as an orator, as an independent thinker, 
and as a kind-hearted man; and it is a ques­ 
tion in many minds as to how he will con­ 
form himself to the rigid highway over 
which the bishop’s car must of necessity 
run. Some writer speaks of the added re­ 
sponsibilities of the bishop. I don’t see it in 
that Ugh t at all. Aa a preacher going before 
the community twice a week, with ideas, 
with teachings bom of observation, and 
with practical suggestions, 
Mr. 
Brooks 
stood 
* 
H ea d a n d S h o u ld er* A b o v e H U F e l­ 
lo w s . 
His duties as bishop, I believe, compel him 
to travel around the diocese, preaching in 
one church in the morning, another in the 
afternoon and so on, and necessarily what 
be has to say to one flock will be just as ap­ 
propriate to the other, so I think he will be 
cabined and confined. His field, instead of 
being enlarged, is narrowed, and while the 
Episcopalians of Massachusetts may be con­ 
gratulated on having a man so known and 
appreciated in the bishop’s chair, I think 
there is very grave doubt as to whether Mr. 
Brooks is to be congratulated because he is 
translated into Bishop Brooks. 
Individualism 
all lines of life is a de­ 
sideratum. 
It seems to me that ministers of whatever 
denomination 
have a better chance to 
exploit individualism than any other class 
of man. Take Brooks, Beecher. Chapin. 
Theodore Parker, Tyng, any of the great 
ministerial lights, and look at this question 
illustrated by their experience. H ad,they 
been politicians or statesmen, even while 
they m ight have had individual modes of 
expression, party lines would hare bound 
them. Had they been lawyers, the narrow 
confines of a court room would have been 
their horizon. As writers, to be sure, they 
might have had great scope, but as minis­ 
ters they enjoy that privilege, in fact very 
few men are as voluminous in literal work 
contributions to daily and other publica­ 
tions as Beecher was or Parker or Chapin. 
During the war there was the unques­ 
tioned necessity of stimulating patriotism 
and of encouraging the administration. 
The clergyman who is everlastingly talking 
about tho future life, of which he knows 
nothing, is of no earthly help. We all want 
to know how to live today, not tomorrow, 
and if a clergyman can, not out of his ex­ 
perience, because as a rule they don’t know 
anything about the things they talk of, but 
if a clergyman can. 
by directing my 
thoughtsinto channels which, followed.will 
bear me toward restfulness and peace of 
mind, tono me up or brace my flagging 
energy-, he serves the purpose for which he 
is here. 
The man who, with solemn mien and 
utterance of gravity, declaims as if taught 
by the word of the Master himself, is the 
man whom the superstitious will follow, 
whom the silly will worship, and who will 
find all the fat things of life provided for him 
by the credulous and the weak-minded. I 
believe Phillips Brooks has never allowed 
popularity to swerve him from common­ 
sense teachings, never has permitted a de­ 
sire to be considered an orthodox of the 
orthodox to lead him into bald assertions it 
would bo impossible for him to prove. 
W hether he stapds shoulder to shoulder 
with Dr. Satterlee as a doer of good works 
we of New York cannot be expected to 
know. The foetor of Calvary church is 
something more than a preacher, because 
he is a minister in the best sense of that 
misunderstood term. 
The mission work of his parish is some­ 
thing enormous. 
Every hour of every day has its duty. 
Nothing but the most absolute methodicity 
would enable him to go through the tasks 
set for him regularly and performed by him 
faithfully. In his efforts to aid the weak, 
to restore the fallen, to enlarge the field of 
the small he is as systematic as any of our 
busiest merchants. When A. T. Stewart 
and Judge Hilton controlled the wide hori­ 
zon ed affairs of the greatest establishment 
of its time, they were enabled to do what 
they did, not because they were brains per­ 
sonified, not because they were sagacious, 
not because they were industrious alone, 
but because everything was reduced to a 
system. Their vast occupations were di­ 
vided into departments, the departments 
were sub-divided, there was a chief to each, 
and over one and all were these two enti­ 
ties, fortunately so built as by m terply and 
interchangeability to form one tremendous 
successful whole. 
J u s t Ko w ith D r. S a tte rle e 
here, and doubtless with other good men 
elsewhere. 
They are enabled ny a perfect system, aud 
by an impress of their individuality, to 
turn out an amount oi work which would 
seem from an ordinary point of view impos­ 
sible to achieve. 
We are heartily glad that Satterlee re­ 
m ails here, and hope that the congratula­ 
tions and felicitations which the Episco­ 
palians of Massachusetts receive for their 
election of so good and great a man as 
Phillips Brooks'w ill not have been mis­ 
given, but will be shown to have been born 
of wisdom by the developments of the new 
bishop in the immediate and the far off 
future. 
Don’t misunderstand me about Potter. 
How Massachusetts or any other realm of 
Episcopalians will relish a bishop of pro­ 
nounced ideas, of great individuality, of in­ 
dependence of thought and manner, is also 
a very interesting question, the solution of 
which timo alone can afford. 
So I close as I began, congratulating Mas­ 
sachusetts Episcopalians on their choice of 
a great as well as a good man, and felicitat­ 
ing tho Episcopalians of Now York iii gen­ 
eral, and Calvary parish iii particular, that 
Brother Satterlee was not over-tempted by 
the kind feeling evinced him by so many of 
his faithful friends in Boston. 


She Understood Horses. 
[New York Tribune.) 
One of the few bright afternoons recently 
enjoyed by New Yorkers served to bring 
out a brilliant array of promenaders aud 
equipages on 5th av. 
The drive was 
crowded with carriages, when one of a 
team of horses attached to a rattling, bang­ 
ing, lumbering 6th av. stage slipped and 
fell. As is usual in such common occur­ 
rences. the falling animal served to en­ 
tangle himself in his harness in such a way 
that every time he struggled to arise he was 
tripped and made to fall again. 
The commotion caused a largo group of 
promenaders to gather at the spot. and 
there was the usual amount of “guying” of 
the driver by the bystanders. The driver 
was a stupid fellow, and persisted in trying 
to make the fallen animal rise to his feet. 
Among the interested group of M atchers 
Mere two handsomely dressed women. 
One of them became impatient and irri­ 
tated at the stupidity of the driver. 
"Clara, hold my muff,” she said, as she 
handed the dainty bit of fur to her compan­ 
ion. Stepping from tho curb, she quickly 
loasened the catch on the chain section of 
the traces of the standing horse, and then 
unfastened the hame chains in front, leav­ 
ing one horse free. This sufficiently cleared 
the entanglement to enable the fallen horse 
to get up, aud the two women went on their 
way, the one who had been so prompt say- 


It makes me angry to see men in charge 
* ill) 
standing 
untangle the harness of the fallen one, and 


of horses so fearfully stupid. It is always 
easier to release the standing horse thau to 


A Marvel of Modern Mechanism. 


STEAM SURPASSED IN MINIATURE ENGINES. 
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T 
HE ENGINE that th* prograaclva youth of Anuric* baa loused for la maw rtMy to p h i th na ha 
thousands. A mint' tore model af a par feet working motor to practically illua teat* that woadarM aad 
•ubtla power, E L E C T R IC IT Y . Tho Simplex Engine Is a perfect mint*. 
lure of a regular Dynamo sr Motor, with Ila field magnets daintily wound with 
nearly one hundred feet of silk-covered wire, its little armature and com­ 
mutator and its tiny brushes. It has Ila battery Immediately in the bae*. 
f 
The operating la simplicity Itself. I t I* d e liv e r e d 
r ea d y ie a ta r t. 


1200 R E V O L U T IO N S A M IN U TE. 


N O D A N G E R 
N O S H O C K S 


N O A C ID 
N O F IR E 


T H C D A IN T IE S T P IE C E O F M E C H A N IS M EV EN IN V E N T E D 


AU the reeelvar has to do Ute " p o u r t w s te a s p o o n fu ls a f w a t e r ” In each compartment 
and dose the battery, Im tw o m in u te * th e d y n a m o sta r ts. It will run for five or six hours with 
It* ipeed la I SOO revolutions a miaul#. 
en# charge. (New charge* are supplied at a nominal coat.) 
and It will operate mechanical figures. 
yjj, 
' 
ELECTRICITY PRACTICALLY DEMONOTRATED WITH 


^ 
A P E R F E C T W O R K IN G M IN IA T U R E D Y N A M O 
^ 


OUR GRAND PREMIUM OFFER FOR ALL!! 


INCLUDING A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO OUR PAPER. 


We have completed arrangements to take e large part of the first thousands of this little elMtvte 
model that will go to tho public, and we are thereby enabled to make a remarkable offer to all. 
We will aend, e x p re s s c h a rg e * p r e p a id , neatly packed In a dove-tailed wooden box, the 
E le c tr ic E n g in e a n d f la tte r y , c o m p le te , re a d y to s t a r t , with rn spiral disc to fit shaft, 
palley and three charge* for the battery. We also Include an admirable little book, giving a detailed ex­ 
planation of a primary battery and motor, and illustrated with many designs explanatory of th* text. It 
‘ wa and describes in the simplest language the generation of electricity,I u application and government. 
Every heme In th* land will be charmed and delighted with the hum of en* of those aoleatlflo models. 
Shows and describe* In the aimoleat I 


OO N O T L O S E S IG H T O F T H IS 
A N N O U N C E M E N T U N T IL Y O U H A V E 
W R IT T E N T O U S, IN C LO S IN G $ 2 .0 0 FO R A L U 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


IT IS THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR THE MONEY IN THE WORLD. 
Handsomely illustrated, contains Complete aud Serial Stories, Illustrated Artiolea on Travel, 
Booiety Notes, Portraits of Prominent People, Biographical Sketches, besides a large number of 
interesting departments carefully prepared, as Health Hints, the Mother’s Page, the Dining-Room, 
Recipes (tried and tested), Fashion Fancies, latest modes, series of artiolsa on Horns Dressmaking, 
Flowers aad Plants, Fancy Work, Knitting and Crocheting, with many other kindred topics, making 
it the bast magazine in the world for the money. 
M R S . L O G A N , 
The EDITOR, will contribute, in addition to editorial matter, sketches, reminiscences, personal 
recollections of public men and women, Ac. 
J O S I A H A L L E N ’S W I F E 
Will contribute Stories. 
A bright, fresh story from her pen—“LITTLE TOM MOONET**—la 
an early number. 
E M I L Y H U N T I N G T O N M I L L E R 
Will conduct a Department on Home Topics. 
J A M E S W H I T C O M B R I L E Y 
Will entertain the readers with charming Dialect Poems. 
M A R Y L O W E D I C K I N S O N , 
Secretary of KING'S DAUGHTERS, will talk of that Society. 


MISSES JULIET CORSON, CATHERINE OWEN, MARIA PARLOA 
Will furnish appetizing BLH* of Fare. 
A m o n g a L o n g L ilt o f C o n tr ib u to r s, th e fo llo w in g ; are fo u n d ! 
MARY J. SAFFORD, 
'/ARY LOGAN TUCKER, 
CAPT. CHAS, KING, 
I ULLA MAGRUDER, 
ARLO BATES, 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 
OCTAVE THANFT, 
EMILY MEIGS RIPLEY, 


HARRIET TAYLOR .UPTON, 
PROF. MATHEWS, 
DR. HAMMOND, 
ROBT, J. BURDETTE, 
GRACE HOWARD PEIRCE, _ MRS. LEW WALLACE, 
DR, FELIZ OSWALD, 
MRS. POLLOCK, 
MRS, M. C. HUNGERFORD, 
MRS. T. M. COOLEY, 
MRS. 0. P. WOOLLEY, " 
d c ., 
Acc., 
A c. 


SHIRLEY DARE, 
DR. H. N. ALLEN, 
F. L. STANTON, 
ANNA L. DAWES, 
LIEUT. JOHN P. FINLEY, U. S. A., 


THE HOME MAGAZINE and THE WEEKLY GLOBE 
(•ne year each and postage 
both prepaid) 
Address 
THE WEEKLYO N L Y $ 1 . 1 0 . 
GLOBE, Boston, Mass. 


when tho other is led away tho one down 
can riso easily. Men are stupid, anyway." 


“Grant and His Generals.” 


THE GREATEST OF ALL AVAR PAINTINGS. 


This celebrated War Painting, called “Grant and His Gen­ 
erals,” now reproduced in oil colors on canvas, was painted in 
1866, just at the close of the war, by a celebrated artist, who 
took the portraits from life, and which picture was sold for 
twenty-five thousand ($25,000) dollars. 
In the group of officers that comprise this grand picture tire 
the well-known figures of Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, Logan, 
Schofield, Howard, Meade, Thomas, Hancock, Harrison, Garfield, 
Burnside, Warren, Butler, Granger, Sigel, Custer, Kilpatrick, 
Wilson, Kearny, McPherson, Lew Wallace, Fairchild, Ord, Blair, 
Slocum and Hooker, Generals of the Union Army, all of whom 
had, even at that time, distinguished themselves in battle, charac­ 
ters that will live in the memory of those who served with them, 
and of their children long after the old veteran has passed away. 
These Generals, as they appear in this painting, are artistically 
mounted on the backs of horses as actually ridden by them 
during their campaigns. 
Three Presidents of the United State appear in this group, viz., 
Grant, Garfield and Harrison, elected since the painting of the 
picture, also a number of others who have been mentioned for 
that high position. There are also seen here the faces of the three 
Generals, Grant, Sherman and Sheridan—the only ones who re­ 
ceived from the United States Government \he high rank of Gen­ 
eral, which rank became extinct at the death of Sheridan. 
This picture does not include by any means all those who dis­ 
tinguished themselves in the Civil War. It would be impossible 
for one piece of canvas to do so; but it does give those who 
reached the front rank in their profession, with a number of their 
ablest Lieutenants. 
This grand picture, IN OIL COLOBS ON CANVAS (size, 
24x36 inches), will be mailed to any address throughout the United 
States, together with the Weekly Globe, one year, for $1.40. 
Heretofore the price has been FIVE DOLLARS. The families of 
Union and Confederate soldiers can procure no more pleasing 
or inexpensive memorial of the Civil War. Mailed, with Weekly 
Globe, one year, for only $1.40. Address, 
THE WEEKLY G^LOBE, Boston, Mass. 


A W retch. 
[Pittsburg Bulletin.) 
Wife (reflectively)—I do wonder why mea 
grow bald and women do not. 
Husband—Because of the intense activity 
of men’s brains. 
Wife—And why is it women have no 
whiskers? 
Husband—Because of the intense activity 
of their chins. 


The Pleasures of Friendship. 
[Life.] 
“So the marquis gave you those flowers.” 
"Yes; and oh, Maud, he actually said that 
life without me meant nothing.” 
“Yes, dear; everybody says you are his 
last chance.” 


1-a bor [and Capital. 
[Judge.] 
Tramp—Can you give me work? 
Materfamilias—Yes. I pay a dollar a da 
Tramp—All right; hand it over. 
Materfamilias—Ah, I never pay in a 
Vance. 
Tramp—Great Scott, lady! and do yon e 
pect me to work for you in advance? 


A Strong-M inded View. 
[Jfew York Weekly.) 
Mr. Meeke—The paper says tho judgi 
served his decision. I don’t see why 
judges invariably put off deciding a p 
until the next day. 
Mrs. M.—H uh! Judges have sense ono 
to want to consult their wives. 


